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Af  guidance  and  control  systems  have  become  more  complex,  the  role  of  computers  in  their  design  and  development  has 
become  increasingly  important.  The  results  of  simulation  have  been  presented  regularly  in  guidance  and  control  symposia  and, 
to  a  lesser  extent,  the  use  of  computer  design  aids.  However,  it  is  considered  that  a  symposium  dedicated  to  computer  aided 
design  and  simulation  will  provide  a  valuable  opportunity  to  highlight  the  possibilities,  the  problems  and  solutions  in  this 
important  field.*'') 


c 

NTompute  r  aided  design  and  simulation  find  applications  at  all  stages  of  a  project’s  life,  starting  with  the  conceptual  design  phase 
in  which  a  basic  system  is  defined  and  its  performance  evaluated  using  standard  or  special  purpose  design  aid  tools  and 
simulation  software.  In  the  subsequent  development  of  the  system  the  effects  of  individual  components  or  subsystems  such  as 
filters,  limiters  and  other  non-linearities,  sensor  and  actuator  dynamics,  and  embedded  computer  algorithms,  are  progressively 
quantified.  In  the  later  stages  of  development  and  evaluation,  the  complete  system  is  simulated  in  sufficient  detail  to  verify 
system  performance  against  specifications^ 

As  system  development  proceeds,  increased  emphasis  is  placed  on  real  time  computer  simulation,  with  some  or  all  of  the 
hardware  included  in  the  simulation,  depending  on  the  phase  of  the  project.  Hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  includes  the 
^^pecialcasein  which  a  human  operator  is  included^ 


The  aim  of  the  symposium  was  to  cover  all  stages  of  the  development  process. 
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Au  fur  ct  a  mesure  que  les  systeines  de  controle  et  guidage  deviennent  de  plus  en  plus  complexes,  le  role  des  calculateurs  dans 
leurs  phases  de  conception  et  de  guidage  est  devenu  de  plus  en  plus  important.  Les  resultats  de  simulation  out  ete  regulierement 
presentes  dans  les  symposia  dc  guidage  et  pilotage,  et  a  un  degre  moindre,  1’utilisation  d’aide  a  la  conception  des  calculateurs. 
On  espere  ccpendant  qu’un  symposium  dedie  a  la  conception  assistec  par  ordinatear  et  a  sa  simulation  offnra  une  opponmnte 
appreciable  de  mettre  en  lumiere  les  possibility,  les  problemes  et  les  solutions  dans  cet  important  domaine. 

La  conception  aidee  de  calculateurs  et  sa  simulation  trouvc  des  applications  a  tous  les  stades  du  projet,  en  commenyant  par  la 
phase  de  conception  dans  laquelle  un  systeme  de  base  est  defini  et  ses  performances  evaluees  en  utilisant  un  outil  d’aide 
standard  ou  specifique,  ainsi  que  la  simulation  du  logiciel.  Lors  des  developpements  ulterieurs  du  systeme,  les  interactions  dt 
chaque  composant  ou  sous-systeme,  tels  que  fibres  limiteurs  et  autres  non-linearites,  dynamique  des  capteurs  et  actuateurs,  et 
logiciels  cables  sont  progressivement  quantifies. 

Dans  les  developpements  et  phases  devaluation  ulterieurs,  le  systeme  complet  est  simule  avec  suffisamment  de  precision  pour 
confronter  les  performances  du  systeme  avec  les  specifications. 

Lors  du  developpement  du  systeme,  une  attention  plus  grande  est  portee  a  la  simulation  en  temps  reel,  en  incluant  partie  ou 
totahte  du  materiel,  suivant  l’avancement  du  projet.  La  simulation  qui  inclut  du  materiel  dans  la  boucle  comprend  le  cas 
particulier  ou  l’homme  est  dans  la  boucle. 

Le  symposium  avait  pour  but  dc  jouvrir  tous  les  stades  du  developpement. 
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Ladies  and  Gentleman 

I  am  most  grateful  for  your  very  kind  invitation  to  give  the  Keynote  Address  at 
this  very  timely  and  important  conference,  not  least  of  course  because  it  is  being  held 
in  such  a  beautiful  place,  and  enjoying  such  fine  weather.  There  is  however,  another 
reason  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  here,  and  that  is  because  my  association  with  AGARD,  and 
with  the  Guidance  and  Control  Panel  in  particular  goes  back  23  years.  Before  preparing 
this  talk,  I  looked  in  my  diary  for  1967,  and  found  that  I  attended  a  two  day  meeting 
of  the  G  &  C  panel  in  Oxford  on  the  21/22  September  of  that  year,  on  the  subject  of 
inertial  navigation  and  Kalman  Filtering.  So  began  association  with  AGARD  and  the  very 
important  work  that  it  does  in  enabling  aerospace  specialists  of  the  NATO  nations  to 
get  together  to  exchange  ideas,  give  and  receive  lectures,  and  generally  work  together 
for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all  participants.  Later,  I  went  on  to  deliver  papers  at 
AGARD  meetings,  mainly  on  the  subject  of  digital  computers  as  applied  to  Navigation  and 
Weapon  Aiming,  and  Kalman  Filtering  in  particular,  with  AGARD  providing  me  with  the 
main  opportunity  for  discussing  the  work  that  I  was  doing  with  other  workers  in  the 
same  field. 

In  the  light  of  those  memories,  therefore,  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn 
that  you  had  decided  to  hold  this  meeting  at  this  time  on  the  subject  o-  Computer  Aided 
System  Design  and  Simulation.  The  first  airborne  computer  that  I  was  closely  involved 
with  was  the  one  which  went  into  the  Navigation  and  Attack  System  of  the  SEPECAT  Jaguar 
Aircraft,  it  had  a  memory  capacity  of  8,000  18  bit  words.  We  found  it  quite  a 
struggle,  even  with  that  size  of  programme,  to  keep  a  track  of  everything  that  was 
going  on  within  the  programme  since  it  covered  in  the  one  computer  Navigation,  course 
computation  and  steering,  driving  the  moving  map  display,  weapon  aiming  and  a  certain 
amount  of  air  data  computing  for  good  measure. 

Since  then  things  have  changed  markedly,  as  a  result  of  the  vast  growth  in 
computer  speed  and  capacity.  To  take  one  example,  from  the  aerospace  field,  and  using 
as  a  yardstick  the  Jaguar  system  which  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  number  of  words  of  code 
which  comprise  the  airborne  software  for  a  succession  of  combat  aircraft,  has  shown  a 
growth  of  1,000  times  over  a  period  of  about  40  years.  It  would  appear  however,  that  in 
certain  areas  of  the  defence  field,  our  programming  techniques,  have  not  kept  up  with 
the  growth  in  capacity.  We  in  the  department  of  the  Chief  Scientific  Adviser  of  the 
U.K.  Ministry  of  Defence,  have  a  particular  interest  in  improving  the  quality  of 
management  of  software  intensive  projects.  That  is  to  say  the  development  of 
equipments  which  either  have  a  very  large  software  content,  or  where  the  software  is 
absolutely  critical  to  their  successful  operation.  I  am  firmly  of  the  view  that 
simulation,  emulation,  fast  prototyping,  and  languages  which  allow  one  to  develop  the 
programme  for  the  target  machine,  directly  from  the  software  developed  as  part  of  the 
earlier  simulations  are  the  key  steps  on  the  path  to  the  low  risk  development  of 
software . 

What  then  does  the  use  of  computers  for  the  simulation  and  exploration  of  future 
system  concepts  dc  for  us.  I  would  say  that: 

1 .  It  enables  alternative  system  concepts  to  be  explored  and  emulated  with  a  human 
operator  in  the  loop,  well  in  advance  of  system  and  concept  requirement  freeze. 

2.  It  provides  both  a  guard  against  unnecessary  or  expensive  changes  to  the 
requirement  during  development,  and  a  framework  for  controlled  change  when  this  is 
seen  to  be  essential  as  a  result  of  changes  to  the  threat  over  which  there  is  no 
control . 

3.  It  allows  the  specification  of  the  chosen  system,  which  has  been  fully 
evaluated  and  founa  to  be  acceptable  in  tne  simulator,  to  be  defined  and  specified 
unambiguously  prior  to  its  development  "for  real”,  by  using  the  same  language 
which  programmed  the  simulation  to  define  the  requirement. 

4-  It  allows  us  to  keep  track  of  the  complexity  of  modern  integrated  and  highly 
interactive  systems,  despite  the  total  intellectual  content  of  the  system  being 
way  beyond  the  amount  which  a  single  individual  can  comprehend . 

5.  It  allows  a  top-down  design  approach.  That  is  to  say,  you  start  with  the 
concept,  from  that  you  develop  the  optimum  man-machine  interface,  next  the  overall 
system  design,  then  the  software,  and  only  finally  specifying  the  computing  power 
and  the  hardware  required  to  do  the  job. 

It  is  important  to  ensure  that  all  involved,  especially  those  who  hold  the  purse 
strings  and  those  who  specify  the  military  requirement,  appreciate  that  these  benefits 
are  not  luxuries,  that  enable  us  to  develop  the  system  in  a  more  comfortable 
environment,  but  are  essential  if  we  are  to  manage  effectively  the  enormous  complexity 
which  has  stemmed  from  the  explosive  growth  in  computing  power  which  I  referred  to 
earlier. 


One  very  important  benefit  which  comes  from  this  new  found  ability  to  try  it 
before  you  buy  it,  or  in  other  words  to  evaluate  a  novel  concept  in  a  realistic 
environment  before  you  commit  yourself  to  the  expense  of  its  full  development,  is  that 
you  can  perhaps  be  more  adventurous  in  the  concepts  which  you  explore.  One  can  be  more 
prepared  to  question  the  received  wisdom,  or  the  views  of  the  old  hands,  and  try  more 
radical  alternative  approaches.  After  all,  the  next  generation  of  pilots,  those  who 
are,  I  suppose,  just  about  now  leaving  school  and  starting  on  their  flying  training, 
have  grown  up  in  the  era  of  computer  games.  They  are  used  to  manipulating  symbols,  and 
performing  tasks  requiring  manual  dexterity  and  mental  agility  against  a  computer 
synthesised  scene.  For  this  reason  I  am  going  to  devote  a  little  of  my  talk  to  the 
exploration  of  one  or  two  such  novel  and  some  might  say  even  heretical  ideas. 

THE  VIRTUAL  COCKPIT. 

Recent  advances  in  sensors,  computing  and  displays,  of  the  kind  which  provide  the 
backbone  for  this  conference,  have,  in  the  past  decade,  changed  the  cockpits  of  both 
military  and  civil  aircraft  almost  beyond  recognition.  I  say  almost  beyond 
recognition,  because  many  of  the  electronic  displays  that  are  in  today’s  cockpit,  are 
in  fact  designed  to  emulate  the  mechanical  instruments  which  they  replace.  -  An 
important  point  to  think  about  when  we  are  considering  the  electronic  cockpit  of  the 
future.  As  a  result,  most  of  the  decisions,  and  actions  which  a  pilot  takes  are  already 
based  on  information  which  he  gains  from  looking  at  some  form  of  electronic  display 
rather  than  actually  looking  outside  the  aircraft.  Outside  the  aircraft,  such  things 
as  sunlight,  mist,  cloud  and  fog  present  an  enormous  variation  in  both  the  quality  and 
the  quantity  of  the  information  received  from  the  outside  world.  Inside  the  aircraft, 
symbols  and  displays  are  more  predictable,  the  availability  of  information  may  vary  but 
the  way  it  is  presented  to  the  operator  never  changes,  and  it  is  exactly  in  the  format 
which  he  trained  with  in  the  simulator.  But  there  is  another,  man  made  reascn,  for  not 
looking  out  of  the  cockpit,  and  that  is  the  possible  threat  to  the  pilot  from  laser 
weapons.  Laser  engineering  is  now  a  well  established  discipline,  the  theory  is  widely 
understood  and  they  can  be  built  relatively  cheaply  so  that  presumably  they  are  easily 
available  to  anyone  of  evil  intent  anywhere  in  the  world.  A  sensor  whose  detectors  or 
optics  are  damaged  by  a  laser,  can  be  replaced  after  the  aircraft  returns  to  base,  this 
is  not  the  case  for  the  pilot’s  eyes,  however,  where  one  mistake  may  result  in 
permanent  damage  to  a  pilot’s  eyesight  to  the  extent  that  he  may  be  unable  to  fly 
again . 

This  leads  me  to  my  suggestion  that  we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
idea  of  the  "virtual"  cockpit,  where  all  the  information  available  to  the  pilot  is 
presented  to  him  by  electro-optical  or  opto-electronic  means.  I  would  point  out  that 
all  the  technology  which  is  needed  is  already  available  to  us,  the  helmet  mounted 
display,  the  head  position  sensors,  realistic  3  Dimensional  portrayal  of  the  outside 
world  on  head  up  and  head  down  displays,  and  high  definition  colour  available  head- 
down.  I  don't  of  course  envisage  the  pilot  using  this  system  from  take  off  to  landing, 
since  he  would  have  to  have  a  "get-you-home"  capability  in  the  event  of  system  failure, 
but  I  do  suggest  that  he  might  well  operate  "closed  down"  during  his  stay  in  a  hostile 
area. 


Another  development  which  is  closely  related  to  the  concept  of  the  virtual 
cockpit,  and  the  technologies  needed  to  realise  it,  is  the  likelihood  that  much  greater 
use  will  be  made  of  simulators  in  training  over  the  next  20  years.  Simulators  are 
getting  increasingly  sophisticated,  and  displays  get  more  realistic  with  each  new 
generation  of  digital  scene  generator.  With  the  virtual  cockpit,  of  course,  there  will 
be  hardly  any  difference  at  all  between  the  what  the  pilot  sees  in  the  simulator  and 
what  he  sees  in  real  flight.  The  one  remaining  degree  of  realism  which  is  required  is 
that  of  providing  realistic  acceleration  cues,  and  even  that  is  likely  to  be  available 
in  future  to  an  increasing  degree,  and  I  draw  yorr  attention  to  the  major  full  motion 
simulator  facility  which  is  just  now  undergoing  commissioning  at  RAE  Bedford  and  which 
has  a  .notion  system  unique  in  Europe.  It  also  has  the  flexibility  to  link  with  and 
assess  customers'  hardware.  Flying  aeroplanes  and  driving  tanks  close  to  heavily 
populated  areas  is  increasingly  becoming  regarded  by  the  public  as  environmentally 
unfriendly,  greater  use  of  simulators  is  not  just  an  option  for  the  future,  I  believe 
that  it  is  likely  to  be  an  obligation . 

THE  UNIVERSAL  SIMULATOR. 

This  brings  me  very  neatly  to  the  one  other  idea  that  I  would  like  to  lay  before 
you  this  afternoon  and  that  is  the  idea  of  the  universal  simulator-  With  the 
increasing  power  of  the  underpinning  digital  computing,  universal  displays  under 
software  control,  and  the  ability  to  replace  elements  of  the  simulation  witn  the  real 

hardware  for  "in-loop"  evaluation.  T  have  been  increasingly  struck  as  T  have  visited 

various  parts  of  the  aerospace  and  military  hardware  industry  how  remarkably  similar  in 
design  simulators  for  system  design,  hardware  evaluation,  man  in  the  loop  evaluation 
and  training  are  becoming.  Visiting  a  factory  the  other  day  where  a  complex  system  was 
under  development,  I  was  told,  somewhat  plaintively,  by  the  development  engineers  that 
the  customers  were  casting  covetous  eyes  on  their  system  development  simulator,  saying 
that  it  was  just  what  they  wanted  for  training  the  future  users  of  the  system.  If  you 
look  at  the  block  diagram  of  a  simulator,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  same  basic  design  can 
be  used  for  widely  different  purposes,  depending  which  of  the  blocks  you  hold  constant 
and  which  you  vary.  For  example: 
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i)  If  you  hold  the  scenario,  the  operator,  the  displays  and  the  weapons  constant, 
but  vary  the  way  in  which  data  is  manipulated  and  presented,  then  you  have  system 
development  and  requirements  capture  simulation . 

ii)  If  you  vary  the  displays,  and  present  alternatives  to  a  small  sample  of 
operators  you  have  a  man  machine  interface  development  tool. 

iii)  If  you  replace  the  computing  block  which  represents  a  missile  say,  and 
replace  it  with  the  actual  missile,  you  have  a  hardware  test  bed  for  performance 
testing  and  acceptance. 

iv)  Finally  if  you  hold  everything  constant  but  the  scenario  and  the  operator,  you 
have  a  weapon  training  simulator  for  use  alongside  the  actual  equipment  in 
service . 

There  are,  of  course,  other  combinations  which  I  am  sure  that  you  can  think  of  for 
yourself,  but  I  hope  that  with  these  examples,  I  have  illustrated  my  mail,  message.  L 
am  not  postulating  of  course  that  all  these  applications  should  be  executed  on  the  same 
simulator,  but  that  a  universal  design,  first  conceived  at  the  very  start  of 
development,  can  by  means  of  suitable  variants,  provide  you  with  all  these  facilities; 
and  you  no  longer  have  to  design  each  device  separately  for  its  specific  application. 

MISSILE  CONTROL  SYSTEM  DEVELOPMENT. 

Most  of  my  remarks  this  afternoon  can  be  applied  to  the  development  of  weapon 
systems  generally,  and  can  apply  equally  to  platforms  or  to  their  weapons.  But  I  would 
just  like  to  touch  briefly  on  certain  aspects  which  in  my  view  apply  particularly  to 
missile  system  development. 

The  cost  of  delivering  a  missile  up  to  the  point  at  which  it  arrives  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  target  is  the  same  whether  it  hits  or  misses.  There  is  clearly  then  a 
substantial  benefit  to  be  gained  from  improving  kill  probability.  If  overall  numbers  of 
weapons  and  their  delivery  systems  are  limited,  either  as  a  result  of  financial 
pressures  or  treaty  obligations,  then  reliability  and  accuracy  are  at  a  premium.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  every  weapon,  launched  correctly  within  its  theoretical  performance 
envelope  will  kill  its  target.  It  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  expensive  and 
difficult  to  develop  such  a  capability  primarily  through  in-flight  testing.  As  designs 
become  more  sophisticated,  and  exploit  the  limits  of  performance  in  every  aspect,  the 
interaction  between  the  physical  limits  of  performance  and  the  digital  processing  gets 
ever  more  subtle.  The  depth  of  the  interaction  which  it  is  necessary  to  explore 
between  the  key  elements  of  weapon  aerodynamics,  engine  thrust  profile,  limiting  sensor 
performance  and  the  guidance  loop  ,  has  reached  the  point,  I  suggest,  where 
optimisati' —  and  demonstration  becomes  impossible  without  a  fully  representative 
mathematical  model,  linked  to  various  levels  of  hardware  in  the  loop  simulations  as  the 
development  proceeds. 

As  an  important  means  of  ave iding  costly  failures  and  timescale  overruns  on 
future  programmes,  we  in  the  U.K.  Ministry  of  Defence  are  looking  to  early 
demonstration  of  critical  system  parameters,  well  in  advance  of  commitment  to  full 
system  development.  Simulation  and  performance  assessment,  using  "real"  data  gathered 
independently,  and  using  various  combinations  of  mathematical  model  simulation  and 
’breadboard"  prototyping  of  key  circuits  is  to  my  mind  a  vital  step  in  proving  the 
viability  of  a  novel  concept,  to  the  extent  needed  to  justify  the  further  big 
expenditure  which  has  to  go  into  a  complete  missile  system. 

CONCLUSION 

You  can  tell  by  now,  I  hope,  that  I  am  a  great  enthusiast  for  the  use  of 
simulation.  I  believe  that  it  has  a  key  role  to  play  right  the  way  thro.ugh  from 
formulating  the  initial  concept,  developing  the  system  design,  capturing  the 
requirement,  proving  the  hardware,  running  acceptance  tests  on  the  delivered  product 
and  finally  training  the  operator.  I  am  an  enthusiast,  not  least  because  I  believe  that 
this  approach  can  make  a  major  contribution  to  solving  a  number  of  thorny  problems 
which  we  will  have  to  face  in  the  defence  field  over  tha  next  few  years.  Amongst  these 
are:- 


i)  Saving  money;  in  the  defence  world  money  is  always  in  short  supply  since,  not 
surprisingly,  the  tax-payer,  while  recognising  that  he  has  to  pay  for  defence, 
likes  to  know  that  he  has  got  the  necessary  level  of  security  for  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  his  money.  One  of  the  best  ways  of  saving  on  development 
expenditure  is,  of  course,  to  get  it  right  first  time.  Analysis  of  some  past 
projects  which  ran  into  serious  time  and  cost  overruns  and  failed  to  meet  their 
specification  indicated  a  number  of  common  features.  A  high  software  content,  and 
a  failure  to  define  the  requirement  with  sufficient  precision  frequently  appeared 
in  the  list. 

ii)  Saving  Manpower;  in  the  U.K.  as  in  the  rest  of  NATO  we  face  a  falling  birth¬ 
rate,  we  need  to  make  not  only  the  operation  of  military  equipment  less  manpower 
intensive,  but  also  its  development  and  its  maintenance  when  in  service. 
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iii)  Saving  Time;  with  the  threat  which  we  face  becoming  less  well  defined  as  a 
result  of  the  momentous  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we  need  to 
have  greater  flexibility,  flexibility  to  develop  systems  to  match  any  new  threat 
which  might  arise,  in  a  timescale  which  matches  the  speed  with  which  that  new 
threat  might  develop. 

iv)  Saving  scarce  skill  resources;  the  skills  which  are  needed  to  develop  closely 
integrated  digitai/mechanical  systems  to  match  a  complex  scenario,  are  in  short 
supply  and  likely  to  become  ever  more  scarce.  Ke  need  to  use  the  minimum  amount 
of  that  scarce  resource  on  defence,  so  that  the  remainder  can  be  used  to  develop 
ideas  which  will  enable  us  to  earn  our  living  in  highly  competitive  civil  markets. 

Once  again,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  your  conference,  as  I  think  you  will  have 
gathered  from  my  remarks,  I  believe  that  the  subject  is  very  timely,  it  certainly  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  me,  so  that  I  look  forward  very  much  to  hearing  the  various 
papers,  and  joining  in  the  discussion  both  inside  and  outside  the  meeting  hall. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


La  simulation  est  devenue  un  point  de  passage  oblige  entre  l’idee  et  la  realisation  d’une  loi  de  commande.La 
derarche  part  classiquement  de  modeles  simples  destines  a  focaliser  1’attention  sur  des  aspects  limites  mais 
importants  du  probleme  pose,  tout  en  minimisant  le  volume  de  calculs  necessaires.  La  simulation  s’etoffe 
ensuite,  augmentant  ainsi  son  realisme  et  sa  credibility  mais  perdant  un  peu  de  sa  souplesse,  en  integrant  de  plus 
en  plus  d’elements  reels,  theoriques  ou  meme  materiels.  Lessai  en  soufflerie,  l’essai  en  vol  ne  sont  apres  tout 
que  les  phases  ultimes  de  la  simulation. 

La  simulation  numtrique  permet  de  choisir  la  complexity  du  phenomene  aborde.  Linformatique  permet  alors 
de  transformer  cet  outil  d'analyse  et  de  verification  en  outil  de  synthese  grace  a  la  puissance  des  moyens 
interactifs  disponibles. 

Lobjet  de‘ cette  presentation  est  de  preciser  1’apport  des  differents  outils  de  simulation  au  cours  de 
l’avancement  de  l’etude  de  lois  de  commande  dans  le  cadre  de  Poptimisation  du  fonctionnement  des  rotors. 


2.  LA  COMMANDE  MT  JLTTCY CLIQUE  SUR  HELICOPTERE 
2.1.  Historique 

De^  nouveaux  types  de  commande  au  niveau  du  rotor  sont  testees  depuis  quelques  annees  dans  le  but 
d’ameliorer  le  comportement  vibratoire  de  l’helicoptere.  Ces  commandes  dites  ’muticycliques’  viennent  se 
superposer  aux  commandes  de  pilotage  classiques  en  generant  des  harmoniques  (b-l)n,bO,(b + 1)0  au  niveau 
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des  pales.  Le  p'lotage  classique  conserve  la  gestion  du  collectif  et  du  cyclique  qui  constitm  .  t  ia  composame 
continue  et  le  premier  harmonique  lO;  O  etant  la  vitesse  de  rotation  du  rotor.Le  systeme  mu.iicyciiqoe  a  pour 
tache  d’identifier  le  transfert  entre  commandes  multicycliques  et  vibrations  (variable  en  fonction  du  ca>  de  voi 
et  de  la  configuration  appareil),  de  fagon  a  calculer  le  module  et  la  phase  de  chacune  des  trois  commandes 
optimales  a  appliquer  aux  verins ,  afin  de  reduire  les  vibrations  dans  la  ceLule. 

Le  developpement  dc  ces  commandes  a  conduit  a  des  essais  en  vol  coi  ronnes  de  succes  en  1987  pour  la 
reduction  des  vibrations  (references  6  et  71.11  a  ete  montre  de  plus  que  ces  commandes  multicycliques  avaient 
un  effet  sur  les  performances  rotor  et  qu’elles  permettaient  notamment  de  minimiser  la  puissance  consommee 
ou  d’augmenter  les  efforts  de  traction  ou  de  portance  devetoppes  par  ie  rotor. 

Afin  de  quantifier  les  effets  de  ce  type  de  commande  au  sens  des  performances,  un  modele  de  connaissance  a 
ete  elabore  a  partir  du  modele  rotor  aeja  existant  a  1’Aerospatiale  ce  qui  a  permis  de  reconstituer  en  simulation 
la  reponse  d’un  rotor  au  sollicitations  multicycliques.  Des  essais  en  soufflerie  correlant  ces  resultats  ont  permis 
une  validation  de  ce  modele  vis  a  vis  des  effets  sur  les  efforts  et  la  puissance.  Des  tors  il  a  ete  permis  de  montrer 
que  parmi  l’ensemble  des  commandes  multicycliques  certaines  avaient  un  effet  favorable  sur  le  comportement 
au  rotor.  Une  etude  plus  poussee  a  alors  vu  le  jour  afin  de  mesurer  en  vol  les  effets  du  multicyclique  au  sens  de  la 
repartition  du  flux  aeroaynamique  du  rotor  (reference  9). 


La  technologie  classique  du  rotor  basee  sur  1’uiilisation  d’un  plateau  cyclique  a  permis  de  realiser  aisement 
les  commandes  antivibratoires  en  repere  fixe  (generation  de  commande  en  repere  fixe  a  la  frequence  principale 
des  vibrations  en  cabine  bn  se  traduisant  en  repere  toumant  par  une  commande  en  (b-l)n,bO,(b+l)n 
homogene  c’est  a  dire  commande  identigue  pour  chaquepale  a  azimut  donne). 

Les  etudes  precedentes  ayant  montre  1’interet  de  la  frequence  20  dans  le  cadre  de  ^optimisation  des 
performances,  aes  etudes  technologiques  ont  ete  conduites  dans  le  but  de  se  doter  d’un  systeme  capable  de 
generer  des  commandes  homogenes  a  toutes  les  frequences.(la  frequence  20  n’est  pas  commandable  en  repere 
fixe  sur  un  rotor  quadripales)  (figure  1) 


+  03ssin(3Qt)  +  03ccos(3£2t) 
+  04ssin(4Ot)  +  04ccos(4Ot) 


Deux  solutions  sont  aujourd’hui  envisaget. : 

-La  commande  integrale  en  repere  tournant  (reference  1) 

-La  commande  hybride  comportant  un  plateau  fixe  generant  les  commandes  de  pilotage  et  une  activation  des 
biellettes  de  pales  permettant  d’ajouter  en  repere  tournant  les  frequences  desirees. 

La  comparaison  de  ces  deux  solutions  sur  les  aspects  interet,  simphcite,  bilan  energetique,  securite  ne  fait  pas 
l’objet  de  ce  document  mais  il  faut  insister  sur  la  possibilite  de  generer  dans  les  deux  cas  des  commandes 
multicycliques  k  tous  harmoniques  du  rotor. 
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3.  DEVELOPPEMENT  D’IJNE  COMMANDE  MIJT.TTCYCLIOUE 
D’OPTIMISATION  DES  PERFORMANCES 


3.1.  Objectifs 

Lensemble  de  l’approche  ayant  montre  que  des  gains  pouvaient  etre  attendus  au  s“ns  des  performances 
l’objectif  etait  alors  de  developper  un  algorithme  de  commande  prenant  en  compte  les  contraintes  liees  a 
1’utilisation  en  voi  de  relies  commandes : 

-prudence  des  commandes  car  il  n’est  pas  suffisant  de  limiter  l’autorite  des  commandes  multicycliques,  il 
faut  egalement  eviter  de  trop  grandes  variations  entre  de»x  ordres  consecutifs  delivres  par  le  calculateur  de 
bord. 

-nonperturbation  du  pilotage  liee  a  la  capacite  donnee  a  1’algorithme  de  gerer  partiellement  les  ordres 
cycliqucs  quf  lui  permettent  d’equilibrer  le  cas  de  vol  en  coordination  avec  les  actions  de  l’equipage. 

-calcul  en  ligne  permettant  la  programmation  sur  calculateur  embarque. 

Pour  cela  un  programme  de  developpement  a  ete  mis  en  place  au  deparlement  systeme  de 
I’AEROSPATLALE  (Marignane)  en  s’appuyant  sur  le  CERT/ONERA(Toulouse)  en  ce  qui  concerne  les 
methodes  d’optimisation.  L’objectif  etant  de  se  doter  d’un  algorithme  ’embarquable  ’determinant  la 
commande  optimale  du  rotor  soit  vis  a  vis  de  la  puissance  consommee  soit  vis  a  vis  ae  la  portance. 

Ce  programme  a  donne  lieu  a  un  soutien  des  organismes  de  recherche  represents  par  la  DRET  qui  a  conduit 
a  la  definition  de  1’algorithme  ”OCAPI”(Optimal  Contioler  Adaptativ  with  Process  Identification. 

3.2.  Etapes  du  developpement 

Les  etapes  mises  en  place  ont  ete  dictees  par  la  volonte  d’apprehender  progressivement  les  different 
problemes.  (figure  2) 


-Phase  1 :  Definition  de  la  structure  de  1’algorithme  de  commande  a  partir  d’une  etude  theorique  de  la  reponse 
du  rotor  et  simulation  sur  modele  d’action.  Ce  modele  permettant  d’accelerer  la  demarche  de  mise  au  point  de 
la  loi  de  commande,  meme  si  l’aspect  interactif  test/evolution  est  minimise  par  les  apports  de  la  theorie. 

- Phase  2 :  Tests  et  reglages  de  l’algorithme  sur  modele  plus  complexe  integrant  des  phenomenes  non  pris  en 
compte  dans  la  premiere  phase  et  relatifs  au  comportement  aerodynamique  du  rotor,  (simulation  avec  modele 
de  connaissance ) 

-Phase  3 :  Prise  en  compte  des  capteurs  et  des  actionneurs  en  simulation. 

- Phase  4 :  Integration  du  modele  de  connaissance  rotor  et  d’un  modele  simplifie  d’helicoptere  afin  de  prendre 
en  compte  l’equilibre  global  cellule  rotor  ainsi  que  les  contraintes  de  pilotage. 


Amelioration  du  modele 
de  simulation 


Adaptation  de  l’algorithme  <^pfph'as'e|2f^^ 

a  chaque  phase 


figure  2 
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-Simulation  globale :  Deux  points  seront  testes  dans  cette  phase 

-II  faudra  quantifier  les  effets  secondaires  de  la  commande  optimale  des  rotors  ( moments  parasites .  effets 
de  la  commande  sur  les  leres  harmoniques  d’efforts )  en  introduisant  un  models  plus  representatif  a  ce  niveau 
et  en  analysant  1’effet  de  ces  variations  au  niveau  ae  la  cellule  appareil.  Pour  cela  des  reactualisations  des 
modeles  existant  pourront  etre  obtenues  a  partir  des  essais  en  soufflerie. 

-D’autre  part  la  prise  en  compte  de  ces  effets  sur  un  modele  complet  d’helicoptere  permettra  de  mettre  au 
point  les  strategies  operationnelles  d’utilisation  de  cette  nouvelle  commande  et  de  quantifier  les  ameliorations 
du  comportement  dynamique  d’un  appareil  muni  d’un  tel  systeme  au  sens  de  la  maniabilite. 

-Essais  soufflerie :  Ils  peuvent  etre  de  deux  types 

-Hors  des  aspects  temps  reel  tester  les  effets  des  phenomenes  non  modelises  sur  le  comportement  de 
l’algorithme. 

-Qualifier  les  performances  potentielles  de  l’algorithme  dans  un  cadre  technologique  preche  de 
Putilisation  en  vo!. 

-Vd:  Dans  un  premier  temps,  au  niveau  d’un  demonstrates,  il  peut  s’averer  prometteur  d’utiliser  l’algorithme 
developpe  dans  le  contexte  d’une  commande  en  repere  fixe  ne  disposant  done  pas  de  tous  les  degres  de  liberte. 


4,  FOKMULATION  DU  PROBLEME 
4,1,  Les  modeles  utilises 

Liropossibilite  d’apprehender  le  fonctionnement  du  rotor  vis  a  vis  de  la  commande  multicyclique,  en  dehors 
du  modele  de  simulation  mathematique  du  rotor  &  necerstte  ^identification  d’un  modele  d’action.  Le  but  de  ce 
modele  etait  de  remplacer  un  modefe  de  connaissance  par  plusieurs  modeles  de  type  ’entree/sortie’  adaptes 
essentiellement  aux  parametres  que  devail  controler  Palgorithme.  (figure  Z) 
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figure  3:  PROCESSUS  DE  DEFINITION  DU  MODELE  D’ACTION 
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4.1.1.  Modele  de  cannaissance 

Ce  modele  a  ete  developpe  a  partir  de  la  simulation  rotor  existant  a  1’ Aerospatiale.  Les  commandes  multicy- 
cliques  ont  ete  introciuites  en  les  superposant  aux  commandes  de  pilotage.  La  modelisation  s’effectue  en  quatre 
etapes 

-  Modelisation  des  coefficients  de  portance  et  trainee  Cz,Cx  uniquement  fonction  du  prcxil  de  la  pale  e; 
calcul  des  forces  elementaires  en  un  point  de  la  pale 

-  Calcul  des  efforts  sur  une  pale  par  integration  sur  le  rayon 

-  Integration  sur  un  tour  rotor  et  sommation  des  differentes  pales 

-Afin  de  completer  ces  equations  il  faut  ajouter  les  deux  equations  d’equilibre  de  la  pah  en  trainee  et  en 
battement  .Ces  equations  de  type  dynamiques  introduisent  des  couplages  efforts/battements/irai  ee/.lux  aero- 
dynamique  qui  rendent  impossible  la  resolution  directe  du  probleme  (resolution  numeriqur  sous  for  m  du 
modele  de  connaissance  R85) 

4.1.2.  Modele  d’ action 

La  structure  du  modele  a  ete  definie  a  partir  des  equations  issues  du  modele  de  connaissances  dans  des  hypo¬ 
theses  de  fonctionnement  simplifie  du  rotor. 

La  determination  du  modele  d’action  a  done  consiste  a  definir  les  variations  d’efforts  en  fonction  d’une  varia¬ 
tion  de  commande  0=f ('{').  En  decomposant  la  commande  en  serie  de  Fourier,  en  faisant  l’hypothese  d’une 
faible  variation  des  angles  de  battement  et  de  trainee  due  a  cette  commande,  en  admettant  quelle  champ  aero- 
dynamique  reste  globalement  peu  change  et  que  les  courbes  de  portance  et  trainee  de  profil  sont  au  plus  i  epre- 
sentees  par  un  deuxieme  ordre,  on  montre  que  la  relation  effort/commande  ou  puissance/commande  peut  s’ex- 
primer  par  un  polynome  de  degres  2  dont  les  variables  sont  les  coefficients  de  Fourier  de  la  commande. 

Le  processus  qui  a  conduit  a  la  forme  finale  des  modeles  d’action  est  presente  figure  4 
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figure  4  :  DETERMINATION  ET  VALIDATION  DES  MODELES  DACTION 


Outils  de  validation  du  modile 

Les  coefficients  du  modele  ont  ete  identifies  a  partir  d’une  methode  des  moindres  carres.  Loutil  d’identifica- 
tion  qui  a  ete  adapte  a  nos  besoin  dispose  d’un  certain  nombre  de  traitements  statistiques  qui  nous  ont  permis 
de  statuer  sur  les  degres  de  confiance  que  1’on  pouvait  attribuer  aux  differentes  modelisations.  Le  choix  des 
bases  de  donnees  constitue  1’une  des  parties  les  plus  delicates  du  processus  de  definition  des  modeles  d’action 
Pour  chaque  cas  de  vol,  elles  sont  constituees: 
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-d’un  ensemble  de  commandes  equireparties  sur  l’ensemble  du  domaine  correspondant  aux  saturations  envisa¬ 
ges 

-des  valeurs  des  efforts  ou  de  la  puissance  correspondants  a  ces  commandes 
Une  fois  le  modele  entierement  defini  le  trace  des  Courbesfalfc  a  permis  d’analyser  visuellement  la  repartition 
du  nuage  de  points  constituant  la  base  de  donnees.  Cette  analyse  associee  aux  traitements  statistiques  qualifie 
l’apport  de  nouveaux  termes  dans  le  modele.  (figure  5) 


figure  5 :  COMPARUSON  MODELE  DE  CONNAISSANCE  /  MODELE  D’ACTION 


Les  differentes  etapes  qui  ont  marque  notre  etude  sont  essentiellement: 

-l’introduction  d’une  constante  dans  le  modele  (biais) 

~la  necessite  de  termes  de  degres  deux 
-l’apport  des  termes  croises  cyclique/multicyclique 

La  structure  obtenue  est  du  type  polynomial  de  degre  deux : 

F  =  L.T  +  TLQ.T  +  Fo 

Une  equation  de  ce  type  est  affectee  a  chaque  variable  a  commander  (c.a.d  4) 

F  est  un  scalaire  constitue  soit  d’une  force  soit  de  la  puissance  (Fo  est  la  valeur  de  F  a  commande  multicyclique 
nulle) 

T  est  le  vecteur  de  commande  correspondant  aux  coefficients  de  Fourier  des  premieres  harmoniques 
L  et  Q  sont  les  matrices  de  sensibilite  lineaires  et  quadratiques  affectees  a  la  variable  F 


4.2.  L’algorithme  de  commande 

Lalgorithme  mis  en  place  est  de  type  sequentiel.  Apres  les  mesures  effeetuees  a  l’instant  n  l’algorithme  esti- 
me  la  sensibilite  du  phenomene  a  controler  puis  delivre  la  commande  qui  minimise  le  critere  a  I’instant  n+ 1. 
Lalgorithme  dispose  pour  cela  d’un  modele  de  commande. 

4.2.1.  Modele  de  commande  et  identification 

Identification  en  vol  de  Pensemble  des  parametres  composant  les  matrices  Li  et  Qi  s’est  avere  redhibitoire 
(360  parametres  dependants  du  cas  de  vol)  .La  solution  retenue  a  ete  de  reporter  sur  la  qualite  de  1’adaptabilite 
de  l’identification  une  partie  des  erreurs  commises  pa;  la  prise  en  compte  d’un  modele  ae  commande  different 
du  modele  d’action. 

Un  module  Iineaire  a  ete  retenu  avec  identification  autour  du  point  de  fonctionnement  ce  qui  impose  a  la 
commande  d’avoir  une  dynamique  plus  lente  que  la  dynamique  ae  1’identification. 

A  chaque  instant  on  dispose  aes  trois  mesures  d’effort  (Fx,Fy,Fz)  et  de  la  mesure  de  puissance  P  qui  sont 
regroupees  dans  le  vecteur  Z.  Le  vecteur  de  commande  T  regroupe  quant  a  lui  les  9  premieres  composantes  de 
Fourier  de  la  fonction  definissant  le  pas  de  pale  sur  un  tour  rotor. 
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Le  modele  de  commande  s’ecrit  done  sous  la  forme  suivante: 

Zn==S.Tn-’r  Zo;n+Wn 


ou  wn  est  le  bruit  de  mesure  et  Zo,n  est  le  vecter.*-  de  forces  et  puissance  a  commande  multicyclique  nulle. 
A  chaque  composante  ZW  de  Z  on  associe  un  filtre  de  Kalman  qui  estime  1’etat  X  : 


XT=(S(i),Z0«) 

o'  '  represente  u  ie,:;j  liyu.  de  la  matrice  de  sensibilite  S 
Les  quatre  filtres  travaillent  sur  des  ;qu  lions  d’etat  qui  traduisent  la  Constance  des  parametres  entre  deux 
pas  de  calcul  successifs  : 


Xn+i  =  Xn-f  V 


n 


vn  est  le  bruit  d’etat  dont  la  variance  represente  la  variation  possible  des  parametres  a  estimer  dans  X. 
L’equation  de  mesure  du  iem  filtre  s’exprime  done: 


Zn®  =  (TnT,  l).Xn + wn(‘) 


Les  equations  du  filtre  obtenu  sont  done  dans  ces  conditions : 

Xn+1  =  ^n  +  Kn+1.[Zn+  i-(TnT,l).&„] 

Kj, + 1  est  calcule  en  fonction  de  la  covariance  d’erreur  d’estimation  de  X  fournie  elle  meme  par  le  filtre  et  la 
covariance  du  bruit  wa  Le  suivi  des  parametres  de  X  est  ameliore  grace  au  facteur  d’oubli  qui  pondere  les  obser¬ 
vations  passees.  Les  quatre  filtres  de  Kalman  ne  different  que  par  leurs  initialisations  et  ils  constituent  ligne  par 
ligne  une  estimation  de  la  matrice  S  du  modele  de  commande. 

4.2.2.  Critere  et  commande 

Quatre  types  de  contraintes  sont  a  prendre  en  compte  au  niveau  de  l’algorithme  (figure  6): 

-Tenue  du  cas  de  vol 
-Prudence  des  commandes 

-Optimisation  du  critere  (  minimisation  de  puissance  ou  maximisation  de  portance) 

-Saturation  des  commandes 
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figure  6 :  PRINCIPES  DE  DETERMINATION  DE  VALGORITHME 
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La  tenue  du  cas  de  vol  peut  etre  geree  de  deux  famous;  soit  en  utiiisant  l’identification  lineaire  des  sensibilites 
comme  autant  d’equations  a  resouare  soit  en  introduisant  les  contraintes  d’efforts  dans  le  critere  et  en  utiiisant 
le  principe  des  penalites.  Suite  a  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des  deux  msthodes  la  deuxieme  solution  a  montre  une  bien 
meilleure  robustesse  a  toutes  les  erreurs  d’identification  et  per  met  de  traiter  avec  le  meme  formalisme  l’optimi- 
sation  de  puissance  ou  de  portance.  (ceci  constitue  le  ler  terme  du  critere) 

La  prudence  correspond  a  limiter  la  dynamique  devolution  des  cornmandes  en  ajoutant  dans  le  critere  une 
ponderation  sur  l’ecart  de  commande  (2em  terme  du  critere) ;  par  ce  meme  terme  on  dispose  d’un  moyen  de 
gestion  du  ccmpromis  entre  le  suivi  des  evolutions  des  sensibilites,  la  precision,  la  rapidite  de  convergence  et 
repond  done  au  besoin  de  l’identification. 

Le  critere  a  minimiser  est: 

jn+ 1  =  E[(Zd~Zn+  0T  Wz  (Zd-Zn+ 0  +4T„t  WtZT„] 


formule  dans  laquelle  E  represente  l’esperance  mathematique  e  ,ZTn  la  croissance  de  la  commande 

ATn  —  Tn+i-Tn 

Zj  est  la  valeur  desiree  du  vecteur  de  mesure  et  definit  done  les  objectifs  de  la  commande  en  termes  de  cas 
de  vol  (FXd»Fyd>Fzd)  et  de  puissance  Pd  =  0 

Les  matrices  diagonales  Wz  et  Wt  permettent  de  ponderer  les  ecarts  sur  les  objectifs  de  commande  et  sur  les 
variations  de  commande.Le  critere  Jn+ 1  est  alors  minimise  pour  dJn+ i/Tn+ 1  =  0: 

ATn=  [SnT  Wz  Sn  +  Wt]-1  SnT  Wz  (Zd-Zn) 


Ce  calcul  ne  nous  protege  pas  contre  les  depassements  des  saturations  physiques  imposees  par  l’autorite 
des  verins  multicycliques.  Si  une  commande  depasse  les  contraintes  elle  est  saturee  pour  lnarmonique  concer- 
nee  et  le  calcul  d’optimisation  est  reactualise  sur  les  autres  harmoniques. 


4.2.3.  Mise  en  oeuvre  en  ligne 

La  volonte  de  developper  un  algorithme  dont  {’application  en  vol  constituait  l’une  des  finalites  a  conduit  a 
faire  certains  choixau  niveau  de  sa  structure.  En  particulier  l’organisation  sequentielle  des  tachesfait  partie  des 
contraintes  imposes.  Ainsi  l’application  d’une  commande  au  niveau  du  rotor  conduit  a  prendre  en  compte 
trois  phases: 

-Stabilisation  de  la  commande  appliquee  et  obtention  de  l’equilibre  aerodynamique  du  rotor 

-Mesure  des  effets  moyennes  sur  un  ou  plusieurs  tours 

-Calcul  de  la  nouvelle  commande 

Etant  donne  la  periodicite  des  effets  (periode  egale  a  un  tour  :oior)  la  synchronisation  de  l’ensemble  s’effec- 
tue  grace  a  un  top  de  reference  fourni  par  le  rotor.  Dans  le  cadre  de  nos  simulations  un  tour  rotor  est  attribue  a 
chaque  phase  ce  qui  correspond  a  reactuaiiser  la  commande  deux  fois  par  seconde  pour  un  rotor  dont  la  fre¬ 
quence  de  rotation  est  de  oHz.(figure  7) 
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figure  7 


Les  simulations  ont  ete  effectuees  tout  d’abord  en  cas  de  vol  fixe  afin  de  tester  la  compatibility  du  modele  de 
commande  choisi  par  rapport  au  modele  d’action.  Ceci  a  permis  de  montrer  que  l’algorithme  etait  capable  de 
s’adapter  aux  non  linearite  de  type  poljnomial.  Differentes  strategies  d’ecretage  de  commande  et  de  reglage  du 
filtre  d’identification  ont  ete  envisagees  a  ce  niveau.  Eensemble  des  simulations  realisees  a  permis  de 
determiner  l’effet  reel  de  chacun  des  coefficients  du  critere  et  de  definir  les  principes  generaux  ae  reglage 
suivant  l’objectif  a  atteindre.  Afin  de  tester  1’adaptativite  de  l’algorithme  des  evolutions  de  cas  de  vol  ont  ensuite 
ete  envisagees(figure  8).Pour  simuler  cette  evolution  un  glissement  lineaire  des  coefficients  de  sensibilite  a  ete 
programme.  Afin  que  1’adaptabilite  generate  du  systeme  soit  bonne  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d’une  identification  a 
memoire  glissanie  s’est  averee  necessaire. 


cas  de  vol  fixe 


\ 


la  remise  en  cause  de  l’identification  qui  se  traduit  par  revolution  des  commandes.  On  notera 
perturbation  des  efforts  alors  que  la  puissance  reste  optimisee. 

Critere, contraintes 


1~  1=F-=T= 
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5.2.  Resultcits  de  simulation  sur  modeie  de  connaissance 

Cette  phase  don11  le  but  e'ait  de  tester  la  robustesse  de  l’algorithme  en  utilisant  le  modeie  aerodynamique  de 
depart  a  permis  d’aaapt.-  Loorithme  aux  effets  non  modelises  dans  le  modeie  simplifie.  Plus  que  la  simple 
prise  en  compte  des  no.  l/>v.«ites  polynomials  d’ordre  3  cela  permettait  d’introduire  les  effets  se  seuil  de 
decrochage  au  cas  ou  la  cmnmande  conduirait  le  rotor  dans  un  tel  etat.  Ces  effets  ont  conduit  a  fortement 
augmenter  les  valeurs  des  covariances  des  etats  jusqu’alors  retenues. 


Les  evolutions  de  cas  de  vol  ont  ete  modelisees  par  1’evolution  des  parametres  d’environnement 
aerodynamique  (vitesse  air  V  et  angle  d’attaque  aq)  et  par  la  preprogrammation  des  consignes  d’efforts 
correspondantes  (figure  10).  Les  courbes  presentees  sur  la  figure  1 1  montrent  le  decouplage  temporel  que  l’on  a 
obtenu  grace  aux  reclames  du  filtre  ce  qui  permet  de  piloter  en  priorite  le  cas  de  vol  en  augmentant  les  efforts  de 
portance  avant  de  diminuer  la  puissance  correspondant  au  nouveau  cas  de  vol. 
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figure  1 1 :  OPTIMISA TION  DE  PORTANCE  EN  VOL  STABILISE 
AVEC  CONTR4INTE  DE  PUISSANCE 
MODELER85 


5.3.  Prise  en  compte  des  capteurs  et  cctionneurs 
5.3.1.  De  la  linearite  des  actionneurs 
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Dans  le  but  de  definir  1’architecture  du  systeme  de  commande  la  qualite  des  capteurs  et  des  actionneurs  a  du 
etre  prise  en  compte.En  ce  qui  concerne  les  actionneurs  une  precedente  etude  liee  au  multicyclique  antivibra- 
toire  a  montre  que  toutes  les  degradations  de  type  lineaire  apportees  par  ceux  ci  etaient  transparentes  vis  a  vis  de 
1’algorithme  de  commande  qui  identifie  globalement  la  sensibilite  au  systeme.  Dephasages  et  erreurs  de  gain 
sont  done  sans  effet;  seuls  les  de  jeux  necessitent  de  prendre  des  precautions.  Lexperience  passee  ainsi  que  les 
etudes  actuellement  c^nduites  dans  le  domaine  des  actionneurs  montre  que  la  tecnnologie  actuelle  est  capable 
de  fournir  des  verins  dont  les  caracteristiques  satisferont  les  besoins  dans  ce  domaine. 

5.3.2.  Observateur  hyhride 


Aucun  capteur  d’effort  n’est  directement  implantable  sur  l’appareil.  Ce  probleme  s’il  n’avait  pas  trouve  de 
solution  aurait  ete  susceptible  de  remettre  en  cause  le  principe  meme  de  la  tenue  du  cas  de  vol  ou  ae  l’optimisa- 
tion  de  portance  qi"'  n’aurait  pas  ete  detectable.  Pour  rescuare  ce  probleme  un  observateur  a  ete  defim  afin  de 
recreer  a  partir  de  parametres  mesurables  les  effets  des  commandes  multicycliques  (figure  12).Cet  observateur 
bas6  sur  rhybridation  entre  informations  locales  issues  des  phenomenes  generes  au  niveau  du  rotor  et  informa¬ 
tions  globales  representatives  du  cas  de  vol  a  ensuite  ete  implante  dans  la  simulation. 
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figure  12 


5.4.  Boucie  fermee  helicopter e 


Afin  d’approcher  de  faqon  plus  realiste  les  effets  de  la  commande  optimale  des  rotors  telle  que  sa  mise  en 
oeuvre  a  ete  definie  au  travers  de  notre  algorithme  il  s’est  avere  necessaire  d’envisager  une  simulation  glcbale 
permettant  de  reboucler  les  ’’ariations  d’efforts  sur  les  changements  de  cas  de  vol  ainsi  generes  (figure  13).  Ainsi 
un  modele  helicoptdre  a  remplace  en  simulation  les  trajectoires  predeterminees  du  paragraphe  5.2 
Ceci  a  permis  de  remarquer  que  la  seule  tenue  d’efforts  n’etait  pas  suffisante  pour  garantir  la  tenue  d’un  cas  de 
vol.  Un  correcteur  elaborant  des  consignes  d’effort  a  partir  des  ecarts  de  vitesse  a  ete  introduit  et  mis  au  point. 


Les  simulations  effectuees  sur  ce  principe  ont  donne  des  resultats  satisfaisants  qui  sont  presentes  dans 
l’exemple  figure  14.  On  notera  que  1’algorithme  suit  la  consigne  tant  que  son  autorite  au  niveau  aes  commandes 
est  suffisante.  Dans  le  cas  contraire  1’aTgorithme  fournit  la  commande  minimisant  cet  ecart.  De  la  meme  facon 
que  cela  avail  ete  remarque  dans  le  reglage  de  la  saturation  d’ecart  pratiquee  pour  1’optimisation  de  portance  on 
notera  qu’ii  est  bon  de  limiter  1’ecart  consigne/mesure  si  Ton  ne  veut  pas  perturber  la  tenue  des  consignes  sur  les 
autres  axes.  En  effet  un  Scart  trop  important  sur  un  axe  conduit  a  rendre  negligeable  les  autres  termes  dans  le 
calcul  de  la  commande  optimale. 
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Cas  de  vol 


figure  14*  OPTIMISATION  DE  PUISSANCE 
MODELE  RS5  COUPLE  A 
UN  MODELE  HELICOPTERE 


5.5.  Analyse  des  resultats 

Uobjectif  de  ce  chapitre  est  d’analyser  les  resultats  obtenus  au  sens  du  phenomene  etudie  et  des  limitations 
physiques  inipusces  a  i'aigoriihme.  Ces  analyses  basees  sur  le  rotor  simule  par  Ie  programme  R85  sont  des 
analyses  entierement  tributaires  du  modele  et  ne  sont  done  pas  significatives  dans  l’absolu. 

5.5.1.  Comportement  aerodynamique  du  rotor 

L’objet  de  ce  paragraphs  n’est  pas  d’analyser  l’ensemble  des  phenomenes  aerodynamiques  mais  de  montrer 
au  travers  de  la  modification  du  regime  aerodynamique  du  rotor  la  complexity  des  phenomenes  mis  en  jeu. 
Deux  termes  sont  representatifs  de  la  portance  locale  ainsi  que  de  la  puissance  consommee .  II  s’agit  respective- 
ment  du  produit  Cz  Mach  au  carre  et  de  Cx  Mach  au  cube. 

Ayant  effectue  une  simulation  dont  le  critere  etait  1’optimisation  de  portance  (§5.2)  a  court  terme  combinee  a 
une  limitation  de  la  puissance  consommee  nous  avons  trace  les  courbes  de  repartition  de  portance  et  de  puissan¬ 
ce  a  differents  instants  de  la  simulation  (figure  15) 

Ceci  montre  une  modification  consequente  et  quasi  instantanee  de  la  portance  en  secteur  pale  reculante 
combinee  a  une  pertede  puissance  equirepartiesur3secteursdurotor.  Ceci  est  lie  a  la  forte  part  de  la  frequen¬ 
ce  3&  dans  la  comniande.  Dans  un  deuxieme  temps  la  prise  en  compte  de  la  minimisation  de  puissance  conduit  a 
une  commande  differente  utilisant  une  autre  repartition  3f2,4n.  II  apparait  done  que  si  Ton  donne  suffisamment 
de  degres  de  liberte  a  l’algorithme  celui  ci  est  capable  d’atteindre  des  objectifs  multicriteres.  On  constate  done 
que  le  choix  qui  a  consiste  a  utiliser  des  valeurs  moyennees  sur  un  tour  rotor  (effort  statique  et  puissance  moyen- 
ne)  permet  de  gerer  les  problemes  globaux  de  tenue  de  cas  de  vol  tout  en  fournissant  une  commande  qui  resout 
les  problemes  locaux  lies  au  decrochage. 


5.5.2.  Bilan  des  performances 

Disposant  de  l’algorithme  OCAPI  nous  nous  sommes  efforces  de  le  faire  fonctionner  dans  ies  domaines 
pour  lesquels  il  conduit  a  des  commandes  susceptibles  de  placer  1’appareil  en  vol  dans  des  domaines  inaccessi- 
bles  k  la  simple  commande  cyclique.  En  effet,  si  la  minimisation  de  puissance  qui  avait  ete  notre  premier  objec- 
tif  presente  un  interet  certain  en  cas  de  vol  stabilise  pour  minimiser  la  consommation  en  croisi^re,  elle  ne  consti- 
tue  qu’une  part  des  applications  du  multicyclique  (figure  16). 
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T=0.  s 


T=2.5s  T=5.0s 


T=15.s 


figure  16  :  GAIN  POTENTIEL  EN  DOMAINS  DE  VOL 
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La  possibility  d’optimiser  traction  ou  portance  se  traduisent  par  J.i  gains  en  facteur  de  charge  ou  des 
vitesses  plus  importantes.  Disposant  d  un  point  d’equilibre  en  limite  du  domaine  de  vol  fourni  par  le  modele  de 
connaissance,  deux  types  d’optimisation  ont  ete  alors  effectues  avec  l’algorithme  OCAPI:  Tune  en  commande 
monocyclique  pure,  l’autre  avec  monocyclique  et  multicyclique.  L’ecart  entre  les  deux  optimisations  est  done 
directement  imputable  a  l’effet  multicyclique  a  la  confiance  pres  que  Ton  a  dans  la  representativite  du  modele 
de  connaissance  R85. 

Le  meme  type  d’exploitation  a  ete  realise  en  ce  qui  concerne  l’optimisation  de  traction.  Les  resultats  obtenus 
se  traduisent  par  une  definition  de  domaine  de  vol  accessible  avec  ou  sans  multicyclique. 


6.  CONCLUSION 


La  loi  de  commande  en  boucle  fermee  auto-adaptative  obtenue  constitue  la  synthese  d’une  methode 
d’identification  et  d’une  commande  a  variance  minimale.Ce  principe  deja  employe  pour  definir  la  commande 
multicyclique  anti-vibratoire  a  ete  enrichie  de  la  gestion  des  contraintes  de  type  egalite  par  l’intermediaire  de 
l’introduction  de  penalties  dans  le  critere  de  commande. 

Tout  au  long  de  cette  etude  d’optimisation  des  performances  rotor  la  simulation  est  apparue  comme  un  outil 
privilegie  de  synthese  des  lois  de  commande.  Son  interet  va  bien  au  dela  de  la  verification  de  la  validite  de 
solutions  scrutees  de  maniere  systematique. 

La  simulation  est  d’abord  presente  au  coeur  meme  de  1’algorithme  de  controle  par  1’intermediaire  du  modele 
de  commande. 

Elle  joue  de  plus  un  role  capital  dans  la  methodologie  en  introduisant  une  graduation  dans  les  difficultes 
abordees.  Cette  graduation  est  sensible  par  la  complexity  et  le  realisme  croissants  des  differents  modeles  du 
systeme  a  commander  (modele  d’action,  de  connaissance,  avec  contraintes  physiques  sur  les  capteurs  ou  les 
verms  ou  meme  avec  elements  reels. 

L’introduction  d’elements  reels  qui  debouche  sur  l’essai  en  soufflerie  avec  maquette  de  rotor  marque  les 
limites  de  la  simulation  numerique  pure  incapable  d’introduire  les  instationnarites,  les  cycles  limii.es  et  autres 
phenomenes  stochastiques  lies  au  aecrochage.  L’existence  toujours  porsible  de  non  repetitivites,  de  seuils  de 
sensibility  rend  necessaire  le  passage  en  soufflerie  qui  est  prevu  en  deux  temps  dans  notre  programme. 

Tout  d’abord  I’objectif  est  de  vahder  les  aspects  afgorithmiques  a  la  soufflerie  de  Chalais  sur  un  rotor  tripale 
dont  toutes  les  harmoniques  sont  commanaables  en  repere  fixe.  Une  deuxieme  campagne  a  la  soufflerie 
Modane  avec  un  rotor  quadripale  abordera  les  aspects  technologiques  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  d’une  commande  en 
repere  tournant.  Cette  campagne  permettra  en  outre  de  definir  le  potentiel  de  la  commande  pour  les  forts 
facteurs  d’avancement. 

La  simulation  ne  disparait  pas  de  notre  programme  puisque,  enrichie  des  resultats  de  ces  campagnes,  elle 
permettra  en  outre  d’approfondir  les  problemes  lies  a  rinteraction  entre  cet  algorithme  de  commande  et  le 
pilotage  de  I’helicoptere. 

La  mise  au  point  d’OCAPI  (Optimal  Controler  Adaptativ  with  Process  Identification)  constitue  done  une 
etape  importante  conduisant  a  la  future  mise  en  oeuvre  en  vol  d’une  commande  multicyclique  optimale  au  sens 
des  performances. 
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A  decentralized  controller  for  highly  augmented  aircraft 

by 
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Bilkent  University,  PK  8,  06572,  Maltepe,  Ankara,  Turkey 


SUMMARY 

In  this  paper  we  consider  the  design  of  a  decentralized  controller  for  the  yaw  pointing/lateral 
translation  control  of  the  FPCC  aircraft,  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  closed  loop  system  with 
respect  to  absolute  sensor  failures.  We  sho.v  that  better  robustness  results  concerning  absolute  sensor 
failures  with  fixed  zero  output  can  be  achieved  by  using  decentralized  dynamic  compensator  with 
high  gain  in  the  canard  loop,  at  the  expense  of  reduced  phase  and  gain  margins. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Advanced  fighter  aircraft  with  unconventional  control  surfaces,  such  as  canards,  provide  the  ca¬ 
pability  of  implementing  specialized  modes  for  air-to-air  combat,  bombing  and  strafing  [1].  The 
corresponding  modes  for  the  lateral  dynamics  of  an  aircraft  are  the  direct  sideforce  control,  yaw 
pointing  and  lateral  translation.  One  of  the  main  control  objectives  for  these  modes  is  to  command 
a  chosen  variable  without  a  significant  change  in  the  other  variables.  In  (1),  yaw  pointing/lateral  dy¬ 
namics  control  of  the  FPCC  aircraft  is  established  by  using  eigenstructure  assignment  technique.  In 
[2],  an  extension  of  these  results  is  given  where  the  pseudocontrol  strategy  is  employed  to  improve  the 
stability  robustness  of  the  closed  loop  system.  The  results  show  that  the  design  with  pseudocontrol 
strategy  provides  improved  gain  and  phase  margins  compared  to  the  design  in  [1]. 

An  interesting  consequence  of  [1]  is  that,  even  when  some  of  the  entries  in  the  feedback  gain 
matrix  is  set  to  zero,  the  controller  still  shows  acceptable  performance.  Motivated  by  this  fact,  our 
objective  here  is  to  design  a  decentralized  controller  for  the  yaw  pointing/lateral  translation  control 
of  the  FPCC  aircraft  of  [1], 

Any  controller  designed  to  control  the  motion  of  an  aircraft  is  desired  to  satisfy  tolerable  perfor¬ 
mance  when  the  sensors  that  measure  the'  output  variables  of  the  motion  have  failures,  or  when  the 
feedback  channels  are  disconnected  giving  imprecise  information  to  the  controller.  In  this  paper  we 
consider  the  absolute  sensor  failures  causing  fixed  zero  output  to  the  controller.  We  expect  that  a 
decentralized  controller,  i.e.  a  controller  processing  constrained  feedback  information,  can  achieve  a 
much  more  reliable  performance  compared  to  the  centralized  control  case  when  such  failures  occur. 
This  is  because,  decentralized  controller  utilizes  less  information  compared  to  a  centralized  controller. 
Decentralized  control,  however,  has  several  disadvantages.  The  order  of  a  decentralized  compensator 
might  be  greater  than  that  of  a  centralized  controller  which  achieves  the  same  control  objectives. 
In  addition,  some  of  the  desired  closed  loop  characteristics  may  not  be  achieved  by  a  decentralized 
controller  due  to  lack  of  information  available  *  controller.  In  this  study  we  allow  feedback  fiom 
the  bank  angle  and  roll  rate  only  to  aileron,  and  !u  .i  the  heading  angle,  yaw  rate,  and  the  sideslip 
angle  only  to  the  rudder  and  the  vertical  canard.  A  controller  under  these  feedback  constraints  is 
designed  and  tested  when  one  or  more  rows  of  the  output  matrix  is  set  to  zero,  to  model  the  absolute 
sensor  failures  corresponding  to  the  related  variables  of  motion.  It  is  shown  that  the  closed  loop 
system  attains  the  desired  control  specifications  and  remains  stable  for  many  of  the  sensor  failure 
combinations.  We  examine  the  effect  of  the  same  sensor  failure*  in  the  design  of  [2]  for  the  purpose 
of  comparison.  It  is  observed  that  the  reliability  of  the  design  in  [2]  is  not  as  tolerable  as  the  decen¬ 
tralized  control  design.  It  must  be  noted  however  that,  the  gain  and  phase  margins  of  (2)  is  better 
than  the  design  here,  which  may  be  assumed  as  a  drawback  of  the  constrained  feedback  information 
that  we  use. 

The  design  method  in  [1]  is  distinguished  by  its  eigenstructure  assignment  technique.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  being  suitable  for  easily  reflecting  various  decoupling  requirements  on  eigenvectors.  In 
cases  where  exact  decoupling  is  not  possible,  the  best  possible  eigenvector  assignment  can  be  shown 
to  correspond  to  an  approximate  decoupling  among  the  modes.  In  our  design,  a  more  direct  approach 
for  decoupling  is  taken  and  the  decoupling  among  certain  modes  are  achieved  by  assigning  certain 
entries  of  the  closed  loop  state  matrix  to  zero. 

The  following  section  is  mainly  concerned  with  s ;<r.e  mathematical  theory  about  the  relations 
between  decoupling  by  eigenstructure  assignment  and  our  direct  method.  In  that  section,  we  will  also 
encounter  the  concept  of  absolute  sensor  failures  with  fixed  zero  output,  in  the  multivariable  system 
design.  The  structure  of  the  decentralized  controller  that  we  propose  is  also  introduced.  Section  3 
summarizes  our  design  procedure.  The  last  section  contains  the  design  results,  and  comparisons  with 
some  other  designs  resulting  from  different  methodologies. 
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2.  DIRECT  ZERO  ASSIGNMENT  AND  ABSOLUTE  SENSOR  FAILURES 
We  begin  with  the  following  theorem. 

Theorem  Let  A  be  an  r  x  r  real  matrix  with  distinct  eigenvalues.  Assume  V  is  an  rxr  matrix 
such  that  its  columns  are  the  eigenvectors  of  A,  each  corresponding  to  a  distinct  eigenvalue.  Then,  V 
has  the  following  block  triangular  structure 


V  = 


'  Vh 
0 
0 


Vvt 

Vnn 


if  and  only  if  A  has  the  following  block  triangular  structure 


A  = 


An  Ain 

0  •••  i 

0  0  Ann 


The  proof  of  the  theorem  utili2es  the  linear  dependence  relations  on  the  matrices  A;/  —  A,  where 
Ai,A2,...,Ar  are  the  eigenvalues  of  A.  We  omit  this  straightforward  proof,  and  just  notice  that  the 
statement  of  the  theorem  still  holds,  when  the  term  ’’triangular”  is  replaced  by  ’’diagonal”. 

Now  consider  the  linear,  time-invariant  system  represented  by  the  equation 


x  =  Ax,  (1) 

in  which  we  neglected  the  effect  of  the  input  on  the  behavior  of  the  system,  so  as  to  investigate  the 
zero  input  transient  behavior.  As  an  example,  assume  the  following  eigenvectors  correspond  to  the 
distinct  eigenvalues  of  the  A  matrix 


'  X 

*  X 

‘  0  ' 

X 

i 

X 

> 

0 

.  0 

.  0  . 

X 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  above  structure  indicates  a  mode  decoupling  between  the  states  of  the 
system  in  Eq.(  1).  That  is,  when  the  first  and  second  states  have  nonzero,  appropriate  initial  values, 
and  the  third  state  has  zero  initial  value,  the  zero  input  response  of  the  system  contains  only  the 
dynamics  of  the  first  two  states.  Conversely,  when  the  first  two  states  have  zero  initial  value,  and  the 
last  state  has  an  appropriate  initial  condition,  the  zero  input  response  of  the  system  includes  only 
the  dynamics  of  the  last  state,  while  the  first  two  states  remain  zero. 

Since  it  is  an  important  design  objective  to  obtain  mode  decoupling  between  several  dynamics 
of  an  airplane,  the  eigenstructurc  assignment  is  a  useful  design  tool  in  the  flight  control  problems. 
This  method  is  also  suitable  when  the  desired  eigenvector  assignment  is  not  possible  by  the  available 
input/output  structure.  In  this  case,  the  set  of  best  possible  eigenvectors  are  assigned,  by  projecting 
onto  some  achicvability  subspace.  The  details  of  the  eigenstructurc  assignment  design  technique  can 
be  found  in  [4].  In  this  study,  to  obtain  mode  decoupling,  we  approach  the  problem  in  a  more  direct 
way,  by  considering  the  structure  of  the  closed  loop  state  matrix.  The  relation  between  the  structures 
of  the  eigenvectors  and  the  closed  loop  state  matrix,  then  can  be  obtained  from  the  previous  theorem. 
The  desired  specifications  on  the  closed  loop  state  matrix  will  be  further  explained  in  the  following 
section. 

The  reliability  of  flight  control  systems  is  a  vital  problem.  During  flight  conditions  a  sensor,  or  a 
combination  of  sensors  might  undergo  a  failure,  causing  the  loss  of  sensor  signals  that  arc  processed 
by  the  controller  for  feedback  purposes.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  closed  loop  system  may  become 
unstable,  and  the  desired  control  objectives  may  not  be  obtained  appropriately.  In  our  design,  by 
employing  a  decentralized  feedback  structure,  we  hope  to  increase  the  reliability  of  the  closed  loop 
system  with  respect  to  absolute  sensor  failures.  There  are  several  ways  to  model  such  failures,  such 
as  in  [3]  (see  also  the  references  therein).  Here,  we  consider  the  absolute  sensor  failures  with  fixed 
zero  output  to  the  controller.  This  can  be  modeled  as  setting  one  or  more  rows  of  the  output  matrix 
in  the  state  space  description  of  the  aircraft  model,  to  zero.  After  completing  the  overall  design,  we 
simulate  the  closed  loop  system  to  observe  several  combinations  of  absolute  sensor  failures  with  fixed 
zero  output. 

We  now  introduce  the  decentralized  feedback  structure  utilized  in  the  design  process.  The  allowed 
feedback  structure  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 

P  *l>  r  <j>  p 

Sr  x  x  x  0  0 

Sc  x  x  x  0  0  ’ 

5a  0  0  0  x  x 

where  x’s  denote  the  allowable  feedback  entries  and  0’s  denote  the  feedback  entries  that  are  set  to 
zero.  The  output  variables  are  the  sideslip  angle  0,  the  heading  angle  ip,  the  yaw  rate  r,  the  bank 
angle  <f>,  and  the  roll  rate  p.  The  input  variables  are  the  deflections  in  the  rudder  Sr,  in  the  aileron 
$a,  and  in  the  vertical  canard  Sc. 


3.  DESIGN  METHODOLOGY 

Consider  the  aircraft  model  represented  by  the  following  state  space  equations: 


S: 


'  -0.34  -0.997  0  0.0517  0.001  ' 
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where  the  state  matrix  is  A,  the  input  matrix  is  D,  and  the  output  matrix  is  C.  The  stats  variables 
are  the  sideslip  angle  /?,  the  yaw  rate  r,  the  lateral/directional  flight  path  angle  7(=  «/>  +  /?),  the  bank 
angle  <j>,  and  the  roll  rate  p. 

A  more  detailed  linearized  model  of  the  plant  is  given  in  [1].  The  above  model  is  a  reduced  order 
description,  where  the  actuator  dynamics  are  ignored;  it  is  identical  to  the  model  employed  in  [2]. 
We  are  now  concerned  with  the  following  control  objectives: 

i.  Pole  placement:  The  closed  loop  system  is  required  to  have  the  following  eigenvalues 


—3  ±  2  i  :■  roll  mode 
—2  ±  2t  :  dutch  roll  mode 
—0.5  :  flight  path  mode 


ii.  Mode  decoupling:  It  is  desired  that  the  flight  path  mode  is  decoupled  from  the  dutch  roll 
mode.  It  is  further  aimed  that  these  two  modes  are  decoupled  from  the  roll  mode.  These  requirements 
can  be  explained  more  precisely  by  imposing  them  on  the  structure  of  the  closed  loop  state  matrix, 
as  below: 


Ac 


an  d\2  oi3  0  0 

021  022  023  0  0 

0  0  033  0  0 

0  0  0  Q44  G.  15 

0  0  0  a5.)  ass 


where 


033  —  On 
— 021 


(3) 


for  some  real  number  k. 

The  theorem  in  the  previous  section,  and  some  further  manipulations  utilizing  the  linear  depen¬ 
dence  relation  represented  by  Eq.(  3)  yield  that  the  eigenvector  structure  of  Ac  is  as  follows: 


x 

x 

0 

0 

0 

x 

0 

x 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


x 

x 


x 

x 

0 

0 

0 


dutch  roll  mode 


flight  path  mode 


roll  mode. 


In  this  case,  the  roll  mode  eigenvalues  correspond  to  the  eigenvalues  of  the  lower  diagonal  submatrix, 
and  the  dutch  roll  and  flight  path  mode  eigenvalues  correspond  to  the  upper  diagonal  submatrix  of 


A  e. 
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iii.  Tracking:  A  feedforward  controller  that  yields  zero  steady  state  error  due  to  step  inputs  in 
either  heading  angle  or  lateral  flight  path  angle  is  to  be  designed. 

The  controller  utilizes  a  constrained  feedback  information  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  It 
can  easily  be  shown  that  the  system  has  no  fixed  modes  with  respect  to  this  feedback  structure  [5], 
that  is,  the  system  can  be  stabilized  by  applying  (possibly  dynamic)  feedback  coinciding  the  above 
structure. 

We  start  with  an  initial  constant  feedback 


!<■■ 


in  *12  ii3  0  0 

ij  l  &23  0  0 

0  0  0  i'34  &35 


Define  Ac  :=  A  —  BKC.  We  would  like  to  obtain, 

[Am 

0 


Ac  12 
0  1 
-13  -6 


(4) 

(5) 


where  Acn  and  Acli  are  3x3  and  3x2  matrices,  which  will  provide  that  the  flight  path  mode  and  the 
dutch  roll  mode  are  decoupled  from  the  roll  mode.  In  addition,  the  roll  mode  eigenvalues  —3  ±  2i  are 
attained.  This  is  because,  the  lower  left  submatrix  of  Eq.(  4)  is  zero,  and  the  lower  right  submatrix 
of  Eq.(  4)  is  the  submatrix  corresponding  to  the  roll  mode. 

The  vertical  canard  is  the  least  effective  of  the  control  surfaces.  Using  high  gain  in  the  canard  loop 
might  cause  increased  sensitivity  with  respect  to  plant  perturbations  (2).  So,  to  keep  the  feedback 
gains  corresponding  to  the  vertical  canard  as  low  as  possible,  we  let  kn  =  kj i  —  0.3,  and  &23  =  0.6. 
Then,  by  choosing 

[kM  M  =  [2.4904  0.9291), 


and 


Eq.(  4)  becomes 


'  *u  ' 

-4.48  4.48 

0  ' 

-l 

kn 

= 

0 

0 

-4.48 

. 

.*13. 

0  -4.48 

0 

f 

'  2.69  ‘ 

'  0.742 

-0.742  0  ' 

r  *21  ’ 

-0.738 

- 

0 

0  0.742 

1*22 

[ 

0 

0 

0.742  0 

L  *23  . 

‘  -0.2927  -1.0317 

-0.0111 

0.0517 

0.001 

2.8898  0.2321 

-0.0453 

-0.2485 

0.0453 

Ac  = 

-0.2927  -0.0316 

-0.0111 

0.0517 

0.0010 

' 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

L  o 

0 

0 

-13 

-6 

(6) 


The  upperleft  3x3  submatrix  of  Eq.(  6)  corresponds  to  the  interaction  between  the  dutch  roll 
and  flight  path  modes.  We  now  want  to  locate  the  eigenvalues  of  these  modes  to  —2  ±  2i,  and  —0.5. 
We,  therefore,  consider  the  corresponding  subsystem, 


where 


x  =  Ax  +  B(u  +  v) 
y  =  Csc 


A  = 


B  = 


and 


-0.2927  -1.0317 
2. 8898  0.2321 

-0.2947  -0.0316 
0.0755  0.0246' 
-5.03  0.984  , 

0.0755  0.0246 


-0.0111  ' 
-0.0453 
-0.0111  . 


The  following  dynamic  output  feedback  law 


2  =  5*2  +  Fy 
v  =  Hz, 


will  be  used  to  locate  the  desired  eigenvalues 


in  the  resulting  closed  loop  system  below, 


(7) 
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A .  := 


where 

"  A  BH 
FC  a. 

In  this  case,  the  overall  closed  loop  system  becomes 
S : 


where 


X 

'  A  -  BKC 

BB  ' 

X 

B  ‘ 

‘Sr  • 

z 

FC 

2i 

z 

+ 

0 

Sc 

. 6 .  . 

(8) 


(9) 


F  :=  [F  0  0],  and  H  := 


Let 


hn 

hjj 


:=  H. 


To  maintain  the  decoupled  structure  of  the  roll  mode  and  the  other  two  modes,  we  need  to  set 
hn  =  6.0377/in.  This  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  last  two  rows  of  BH  ,  that  correspond  to  the 
effect  of  the  lateral/directional  flight  path  response  and  yaw  rate  response  on  the  roll  rate  and  bank 
angle  responses,  equal 

0 

4.48/in  -  0.742^2, 

Furthermore,  we  require  the  eigenvalue  corresponding  to  the  compensator  to  be  —1.  So,  solving  a  set 
of  equations  for  hn ,  A -2,  and  F  wc  obtain, 


hn  =  1/6.0377,  5,  =  -5.4263, 


and 

F  =  [-83.4096  -24.7418  -53.6523], 

'rich  gives  us  that  the  eigenvalues  of  Eq.(  8)  are  —2  ±  2 i  and  —0.5. 

final  refinement  is  made  on  the  feedback  channel  between  the  sideslip  angle  and  the  aileron, 
t  urbing  the  corresponding  entry  in  the  initial  constant  feedback  matrix  from  0  to  0.1.  The 
pu  '  *his  further  adjustment  is  the  following.  If  the  sensor  measuring  the  bank  angle  undergoes 
a  failure,  information  about  this  state  variable  is  available  to  the  part  of  the  controller  that  actuates 
the  aileron.  Since  <f>  influences  the  behavior  of  /?,  allowing  feedback  from  P  to  the  aileron  controller 
provides  better  robustness  with  respect  to  a  sensor  failure  in  the  bank  angle.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
modification  causes  very  slight  changes  in  the  eigenvalues  of  the  closed  loop  matrix  obtained  so  far. 
In  this  case,  the  closed  loop  eigenvalues,  i.e.  the  eigenvalues  of  Ac  in  Eq.(  9)  becomes, 


-2.99  ±  2.02i 
— 2.01  ±  1.97t 
-0.50 
-1.02 


roll  mode 
dutch  roll  mode 
flight  path  mode 
compensator, 


whereas  Ac  is  given  by 

'  -0.2947  -1.0317 

2.8798  0.2321 

-0.2947  — O.Of  6 

-54.7665  -51.8319 
0  0 
-0.5220  0 


-0.0111 

0.0370 

0.0517 

0.0010 

-0.0453 

0.1594 

-0.2485 

0.0453 

-0.0111 

0.0370 

0.0517 

0.0010 

-24.4336 

-5.4263 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

-0.0076 

-12.9999 

-5.9999 

Note  that  in  the  above  matrix  the  row  and  column  corresponding  io  a,  are  permuted  into  the  upper 
subblock  for  convenience.  With  this  new  notation,  the  corresponding  states  in  the  above  matrix  are 
in  the  following  order:  p,  r,  7,  a2,  <f>,  p.  It  is  seen  that  the  decoupling  objective  of  the  roll  mode  from 
the  dutch  roll  and  flight  path  modes  are  satisfactory,  while  the  dutch  roll  and  flight  path  modes  show 


some  undesirable  coupling. 

To  accomplish- the  tracking  objectives  we  now  design  a  feedforward  controller.  As  in  [l],  the 
controlled  variables  are  tp,  7,  and  <j>.  The  heading  command  sets  t/>  to  1,  the  lateral  flight  path 
command  sets  7  to  1,  and  the  bank  angle  <j>  is  set  to  0  in  both  cases. 


Let 


Cf  = 


1  0 
0  0 
0  0 


-1 

1 

0 


0  0  0 
0  0  0 
1  0  0 


B'  = 


B 

000 


Then  Gt(s)  :=  Ce(sl  -  A.)~xBt  is  the  transfer  matrix  from  \8r  6e  <50)'  to  (t/>  7  </]'.  The  steady  state 
error  of  the  system  combined  with  a  feedforward  controller  E ,  due  to  an  input  v(s)  is  given  by 


lima(I  —  Ge(s)E)u(s). 


(10) 


The  signal  to  be  tracked  can  be  expressed  by 


Then,  Eq.(  10)  becomes 


101  [10 
0  1  =-CeA;lBcE  0  1 
0  0  0  0 


This  last  equation  yields  that  the  submatrix  of  E,  consisting  of  its  first  two  columns  can  be  expressed 
by 

'  -3.6058  4.4107  ' 

-17.2192  22.0788  . 

0.5470  -0.5470. 

Note  that,  since  CeA~lBc  is  nonsingular,  the  first  two  columns  of  E  are  unique.  The  last  column, 
however,  is  arbitrary,  because  the  bank  angle  $  is  set  to  zero  in  both  of  the  heading  and  the  lateral 
flight  path  commands. 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  performance  of  the  overall  system,  compared  with  two  other  systems,  which  are  designed 
according  to  different  methodologies  is  shown  in  Table  1.  One  of  these  systems  under  comparison 
is  designed  according  to  (2].  The  design  method  of  the  other  system  is  the  constrained  feedback 
eigenstructure  design  method  proposed  in  (4).  It  is  seen  that  when  Sp  and  sr  or  sp,  sr,  and  sp  are 
defective,  then  some  of  the  closed  loop  eigenvalues  of  the  centralized  design  have  positive  real  parts, 
which  implies  that  the  closed  loop  is  unstable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  decentralized  closed  loop 
system  still  remains  stable  under  the  same  sensor  failures.  It  is  observed  that  the  constraint  feedback 
eigenstructure  design  also  shows  a  reliable  performance  in  all  of  the  sensor  failures  considered  in  the 
table.  Another  important  result  is  shown  in  Figure  1.  When  sy  sp,  and  sr  have  failure,  the  centralized 
design  is  still  stable,  but  it  shows  an  oscillatory  motion.  In  this  case,  the  decentralized  design  achieves 
a  better  performance  and  reaches  to  its  steady  state  value  without  oscillation.  The  behavior  of  the 
control  surfaces  in  this  example  shows  that  the  canard  variation  has  a  significant  influence  on  the 
compensation  of  the  sensor  failures.  In  the  decentralized  case,  the  canard  movement  is  greater  than 
the  movement  in  the  centralized  case.  This,  however,  is  a  disadvantage,  since  using  high  gain  in 
the  canard  loop  causes  higher  sensitivity  in  the  closed  loop.  As  a  result,  we  have  reduced  gain  and 
phase  margins  in  the  decentralized  design.  This  can  be  understood  more  clearly  by  investigating 
inf  sfJ  +  ZcZ).  In  our  case,  this  number  equals  approximately  0.035,  whereas  the  centralized  design 
achieves  0.95.  These  results  can  be  related  to  the  gain  and  phase  margins  directly,  as  in  [2).  We  just 
note  that  the  lower  inf  q_(1  +  ZCZ)  implies  lower  gain  and  phase  margins  and  vice  versa. 

The  characteristics  of  the  decentralized  design  under  normal  conditions  are  seen  in  Figure  2.  It  is 
observed  that  the  response  for  the  lateral  flight  path  command  is  satisfactory  whereas  the  heading 
angle  response  shows  a  coupling  between  the  lateral  flight  path  angle  and  the  heading  command. 
However,  in  the  case  of  constrained  feedback  eigenstructure  assignment  design  this  decoupling  is 
eliminated.  Unfortunately,  in  this  case  the  coupling  between  the  bank  angle  and  the  heading  angle 
command  has  a  significant  increase. 

Since,  theoretically,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  solve  a  noninteracting  control  problem  with  pole  place¬ 
ment  using  a  decentralized  controller,  a  suitable  design  algorithm  is  not  yet  available  which  satisfies 
these  two  uncompromising  constraints.  It  is  hoped  however  that  our  initial  results  in  this  paper 
stimulate  research  in  this  direction. 
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Table  1.  FPCC  sensor  failure  characteristics 


Failed  sensors 

Decentralized  design 
e.values 
-4.2 

-0.57  ±  3.54i 
—0.52  ±  O.S3t 
— 1 

Centralized  design 
e.values 
-0.58  ±  3.50t 
-0.11  ±  3.021 
-0.45 

Constrained  f/b  design 
e.values 
-0.6S  ±  3.461 
—0.14  ±2.831 
—0.5 

■$£,  $p 

— 2.00  ±  2.01i 
-0.59  ±  O.lOi 
— 1.44 
-0.02 

-2.00  ±  2.00i 
-0.42 
-1.17 

-0.04 

—2.00  ±  1.891 
-0.18  ±0.23i 
-1.18 

Spj  $r 

-4.20 

-0.47  i  0.75£ 

— 1.12  ±  0.16i 
— 0.0259 

-0.1  ±2.961 
-1.15 
-0.04 
-0.42 

-0.30  ±  2.751 
— 0.1S  db  0.23£ 

— 1.18 

5r 

-0.40  ±  2.42t 
-3.00  ±  1.9Si 
— 0.23 
— 5.23 

0.01  ±  2.46!* 
—2.99  ±  1.981 
-0.68 

— 0.20  ±  3.701 
-3.01  ±  1.901 
-0.41 

S0,  $r>  Sp 

-0.40  ±  2.44t 
— 0.5S  ±  3.52 i 
-5.23 
-0.23 

0.04  ±  2.491* 
-0.60  ±  3.52£ 

— 0.67 

-0.68  ±  3.G1£ 

— 0.11  ±  3.60£ 

— 0.41 

unstable  eigenvalues. 


Figure  l.a:  Heading  command  response  of  the  centralized  design  when  s„  and  sr  have  failure. 


lime  (  sec ) 

Figure  i.b:  Heading  command  response  of  the  decentralized  design  when  s$,  sp  and  sr  have  failure 


Figure  2.a:  Heading  command  response  of  the  decentralized  design  under  normal  conditions. 
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SUMMARY 

Generally,  high  performance  requirements  In  terms  of  better  efficiency  (reduction  in 
fuel  comsuption)  and  manoeuvrability,  Impose  Intrinsic  instability  on  the  aircraft.  Then  a 
Stability  Augmentation  System  is  required  for  Its  stabilization.  Moreover,  the  aircraft 
must  be  safely  controllable  without  any  exceptional  piloting  skill.  The  requirements  of 
stability  and  control  are  referred  In  literature  as  handling  qualities.  According  to 
handling  quality  specifications,  a  feedback  controller  must  be  designed  with  robustness 
criteria  with  respect  to  flight  conditions  and  sensor  failure.  In  this  paper  a  new  design 
procedure  of  feedback  controllers  which  allow  to  achieve  simultaneous  stabilization,  and 
provide  some  kind  of  fault  tolerance  with  respect  to  sensor  failure,  will  be  proposed.  An 
application  to  the  F4-E  military  aircraft  will  be  also  presented. 


INTRODUCTION 

The  modern  Control  Configurated  Vehicle  (C.C.V)  design  technologies  alms  at  improving 
the  handling  qualities  (stability  and  control)  or  at  conferring  them  artificially  when  the 
modern  aerodynamic  configurations,  directed  to  obtain  a  better  efficiency  (reduction  in 
fuel  consumption),  better  performances  and  manovrabllity,  Impose  intrinsic  Instability  on 
the  aircraft. 

In  both  cases  It  Is  necessary  to  ensure  that  the  above  performances  are  guaranteed  on  the 
whole  flight  envelope  of  the  aircraft  and  over  a  wide  range  of  center-of-gravlty 
locations. 

Moreover  If  the  aircraft  is  unstable,  the  Stability  Augmentation  System  (S. A.S. )  is  vital 
for  its  stabilization.  This  means  that  the  added  S.A.S.  must  be  designed  with  robustness 
criteria  also  with  respect  to  actuators  effectiveness,  sensor  failure  and  software 
reliability. 

By  using  linearized  model  of  longitudinal  and  lateral-directional  closed-loop  dynamics, 
with  reference  to  an  equilibrium  flight  path  and  to  fixed  values  of  aerodynamic, 
propulsive,  inertial,  structural  and  controller  parameters,  the  handling  qualities  Eire 
expressed  In  terms  of  pole  location  with  an  assigned  tolerance  in  the  complex  plane 
(MIL-F-S785).  The  above  linearized  model  can  be  fully  parameterized  with  respect  to  the 
most  important  parameters  such  as 

a)  flight  condition  parameters  (altitude  h,  mach  number  M); 

b)  sensor  gains; 

c)  aerodynamic  coefficients. 

Such  a  parameterization  allows  the  modern  stability  and  control  engineers  to  design  a 
controller  which  assigns  closed-loop  poles  in  specified  domains  of  the  complex  plane 
according  to  handling  quality  specifications,  with  robustness  characteristics  with  respect 
to  flight  conditions  and  sensor  failures  Ill. 

In  this  paper  we  propose  a  new  design  method  of  robust  stabilizing  controllers  for 
slngle-lnput-multl-output  systems  based  on  redundant  compensators  12),  (3)  and  on  a 
computationally  tractable  robust  stability  test  In  parameter  space  with  respect  to 
assigned  domain  of  the  complex  plane  (4],  (51. 

Stabilizing  compensators  were  Introduced  by  Youla,  Jabr  and  Bonglorno  in  5976  {63. 
Recently  in  (21  stabilizing  compensators  of  assigned  maximum  order  have  been  introduced. 
The  design  technique  proposed  in  (2)  allows  the  designer  to  assign  closed-loop  poles  in 
specified  domains  of  the  complex  plane  and  to  have  at  disposal  a  specified  number  of 
degrees  of  freedom  In  order  to  meet  other  design  specifications. 

Moreover  in  the  very  last  years  the  automatic  control  ’ lterature  has  grown  rich  with  new 
methodologies  for  the  robust  stability  analysis,  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  work 
of  Ackermann  (1980)  (7),  and  of  the  celebrated  theorem  of  Kharitonov  (1979)  (8).  Recently 
in  [4]  a  computationally  tractable  procedure  in  the  case  of  linearly  and  non-linearly 
dependent  coefficient  perturbations  has  been  proposed. 

By  Jointly  using  the  procedure  proposed  in  (2)  and  (4)  we  design  a  controller  which  meets 
the  nominal  handling  qualities  requirements  at  all  typical  flight  conditions  (simultaneous 
stabilization).  Then  the  resulting  degrees  of  freedom  will  be  utilized  in  order  to  assure 
robustness  against  sensor  failure. 
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1.  FLIGHT  MECHANICS  AND  DEFINITIONS 

This  section  contains  a  brief  description  of  aeronautical  terms  used  in  this  paper 
and  the  mathematical  model  of  the  aircraft  fully  parameterized  with  respect  to  the  most 
significant  parameters. 

Notations 

c  mean  aerodynamic  (geometric)  chord 

g  acceleration  of  gravity 

h  altitude 

I  pitching  moment  of  inertia 

m  mass  (airplane) 

q  pitch  rate 

q  dynamic  pressure 

S  reference  (wing)  area 

T  engine  thrust 

V  true  speed 

a  angle  of  attack 

0  pitch  attitude  angle 

<p  bank  angle 

(3  sideslip  angle 

So  elevator  control 

St  thrust  control 


1.1  The  model 

Now  we  briefly  outline  the  decoupled  longitudinal  equation  of  motion  of  an  aircraft. 
Most  aircraft  dynamics  texts  e.g.  (91,  (101,  give  more  detailed  versions  of  the  derivation 
of  this  equation. 

In  the  polar  coordinate  velocity  form,  the  equations  of  the  longitudinal  motion  of  the 
rigid  aircraft,  symmetrical  with  respect  to  X-Z  plane  and  flying  at  small  sideslip  and 
bank  angles,  can  be  written  as  follows 


a 

V 


if  CL  +  q  +  f  cos(d-a) 


Tslna 

mV 


+  8 


sin(a-d)  +  -  cosa 


(1) 

(2) 


q  I  =  q  S  c  C 

y  o 


(3) 


0 


q 


(4) 


where  q=pV2/2  is  the  dynamic  pressure,  and  the  air  density  p  can  be  expressed  as  p=p(h). 
C^,  CD>  and  are  the  lift,  drag  and  pitching  moment  aerodynamic  coefficients. 

Assuming  that  the  normal  acceleration  a  ,  the  longitudinal  acceleration  a  and  pitch  rate 

n  x 

q  are  available  for  the  measurements  by  using  two  accelerometers  and  one  gyro 
respectively,  the  output  equation  can  be  written  as 


y  =  a  =  -  —  (C  cosa  -  C  sina)  -  gsind  +  £  (5) 

lxmD  l  m 

y  =  a  =  —  (C  cosa  -  C  sina)  -  gcosd  (6) 

2  n  m  L  D 

y3=  q  •  (7) 


T  T 

By  denoting  with  x=(a,  V,q,0)  the  state  vector,  u=(Se,ST)  the  control  vector  and  with 

y=(a  ,a  ,q)1  the  output  vector, the  open  loop  model  can  be  linearized  with  respect  to 
x  n 

equilibrium  state  and  control  vectors  x  and  u  respectively. 

O  O 

For  each  flight  condition  Inside  the  flight  envelope  of  the  airplane,  the  model  obtained 
by  linearization  can  be  written  as: 


'  a 

■  Za  1  Zv  -sln(0-a)g/V' 

a 

fzd.  0  ' 

q 

= 

M  M  M  0 

a  q  v 

q 

+ 

M*e  0 

V 

0  Xy  -gcos(d-a) 

V 

XS.  X6t 

0 

°  1  °  0 

0 

O 

o 

(8) 
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In  Fig.  1  the  open-loop  system  including  actuator  dynamics  and  sensors  is  represented. 
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2.  THE  STABILITY  AUGMENTATION  PROBLEM 

Generally,  high  performance  requirements  in  terms  of  better  efficiency  (reduction  in 
fuel  consumption)  and  manoeuvrability,  impose  intrinsic  instability  on  the  aircraft.  Then 
a  Stability  Augmentation  System  is  required  for  its  stabilization.  Moreover,  airworthiness 
rules  (MIL-F-8785  (A3G),  1969)  require  that  the  aircraft  is  safely  controllable  by  the 
pilot  without  any  exceptional  piloting  skill.  These  requirements  concern  with  the  dynamic 
aircraft  behavior  and  are  referred  in  literature  as  handling  qualities. 

With  reference  to  assigned  flight  condition,  the  handling  qualities  are  expressed  in  terms 

of  damping  coefficients  (C  ,<  )  and  natural  frequencies  (w  ,  u  ).  Then  the  S.  A.  S. 

min  max  min  max 

design  problem  can  be  formulated  as  follows:  design  a  control  system  which  assures  that 

a)  the  closed  loop  poles  lie  in  the  prescribed  region  of  the  complex  plane; 

b)  the  desired  performances  are  guaranteed  for  assigned  flight  conditions  (simultaneous 
stabilization); 

and 

c)  provides  some  kind  of  fault-tolerance  against  incidents  like  sensor  failure. 

In  order  to  meet  a)  and  b)  requirements,  a  procedure  has  been  proposed  in  [ill  and  [12] 
based  on  a  new  parameterization  of  all  stabilizing  compensators  12]  and  a  robust  stability 
test  [4],  (5). 

In  this  paper  the  above  parameterization  will  be  presented  for  single-lnput-multl-output 
systems  as  the  basis  of  a  low  level  control  system  which  provides  simultaneous 
stabilization  and  fault  tolerance  against  sensor  failure. 

2.1  All  stabilizing  compensators  of  maximum  order  v 

Let  A  be  a  real  nxm  matrix,  and  1  a  nonnegative  integer;  with  S((A)  we  denote  the  real 
(n+1-1 )x(mxi )  matrix 


S((  A)  :  = 


A  0  .  0  ...  0  .  0 

°-  0  A  o'  0 

> .  A 


0  . 


Let 


a(s)  :=a+as+..+a  sn  =  wT(s)a 

l  z  n»i  n 


be  a  polynomial  in  the  indeterminate  s  of  degree  n  at  the  most,  where 


a  :=  (a,  a2  .  .  .  a^)1  ; 


v  (s)  :=  (1  s  .  .  .  sn  )T 


(10) 


(11) 


(12) 

(13) 


If 


c(s)  :=  wT  (s)c  =  a(s)b(s) 

nf» 


(14) 
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denotes  the  product  of  two  polynomials  a(s)  and  b(s),  of  maximum  degree  n  and  m 
respectively.  It  Is  routine  to  verify  that 


c  =  S  (alb  =  S  (b)a  . 
*>♦1  «♦! 


(15) 


Now  let  a( s)  and  /^(s),  1=1,.., r,  be  polynomials  of  degree  w  at  the  most 


a(s)  =  a+  as+..+a  sv  =  wT(s)a  ,  aeRy*1 
l  2  v*i  v 


(16) 


8(s)  =  (^(s) 


Pr(s))  =  =  “u{s) 


•Wr^,T' 


(17) 


and  b^s),  1=1,.., r,  polynomials  of  degree  n  at  the  most 

b(s)  =  (b  (s)  .  .  b  (sl,T  =  b+  bs  +  ..+b  sn 
1  r  12  nU 


(18) 


By  using  the  above  notations,  we  can  write  the  generalized  Dlophantlne  equation: 

d(s)  =  a(s)a(s)  +  0T(s)b(s) 
in  the  following  alternative  form: 


(19) 


CWa)  sw»,(B))[;]=s[“J  =  a 


f  bT 

B  = 

1 

bT 

:  P  = 

1 

Bw*t- 

(20) 


(21) 


The  following  Theorem  holds. 

Theorem  1.  If  a  =0.  a(s)  and  b(s)  are  coprime  and  raw  -1,  where  w  Is  the  observability 

n»l  o  o 

index  of  a  state  realization  of  b(s)/a(s),  then 

rank  S=n+w+l.  m  (22) 

The  proof  of  the  above  theorem  Is  omitted  and  can  be  found  in  (13). 

Now  consider  the  feedback  system  in  Fig.  2 


Fig.  2 


where  p(s)  and  c„(s)  are  given  by 


P(S)  =  IS  ■  b(s,€f>r  '•  (23) 

cw,s)  =  irsr  ■ p(s)epr ■  (24) 


The  transfer  function  of  the  feedback  system  in  Mg.  3  Is  given  by 


a(s)b(s) 


a(s)  b(s) 


(25) 


W(s)  =  pfsMl+ctsJpts))'1  = 

a(s)a(s)+£T(s)b(s)  d(s) 


By  assigning  closed-loop  poles  in  a  specified  stability  region  of  the  complex  plane  one 
can  solve,  by  virtue  of  theorem  1,  the  generalized  Diophantlne  equation  (19)  in  terms  of 
the  compensator  c(s)  of  assigned  order  v.  If  i>si>  -1  the  designer  has  at  disposal  (»+l)r-n 

degrees  of  freedom  which  can  be  utilized  in  order  to  optimize  other  design  performance 
indices. 

The  set  ?  of  all  stabilizing  compensators  cy(s)  of  order  i>ai>o-l  which  ensures  that  the 
poles  of  the  feedback  system  lie  in  a  specified  stability  region  D,  is  given  by 


e  = 


wT(s) (B  d+B  z) 
v _ l  2 

wT(s)(A  d+A  z) 
v  l  Z 


deR 


,ze!R 


(26) 


Where  denotes  the  set  of  vectors  deRn<w*1  such  that  the  zeros  of  the  associated 

polynomial  d(s)  are  in  the  stability  region  2). 

The  matrices: 

A  gR(U*l)x(n*l>tl)  B  €Rr(U*l)x(n*t)»l)  .  _( V«1  >x<  (U*l)r-n>  _  _r(l>»l)x(  <1>»1  >r-n> 

1  ’  "l  ’  2  "  ’  *2  ’ 

by  virtue  of  theorem  1  are  given  by 


A 

I 

l 

B 

l 

=  T  (ST)"1  .  T  = 

n+V+1 

0 

(ST)" 


• 

-S 

0  V 

■  )r-n 

) r-n 


(28) 


zeR 


<U+l)r-n 


is 


the  vector  of  completely  free  parameters. 


3.  ROBUSTNESS  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FLIGHT  CONDITIONS 

The  first  design  objective  will  be  to  design  a  feedback  controller  which  meets  the 
nominal  handling  quality  requirements  at  all  typical  flight  conditions  Inside  the  aircraft 
flight  envelope  (simultaneous  stabilization). 

Formally  the  problem  of  simultaneous  stabilization  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 

Given  a  set  of  p  nominal  plants  P  ,  obtained  by  linearization  around  specified  nominal 
flight  conditions  1 


x  =  F(x  +  G(u  ,  i=l, . . ,p  (29) 

and  a  set  of  p  regions  S1  in  the  complex  plane,  corresponding  to  handling  quality 
requirements  at  each  flight  condition,  find  a  feedback  compensator  in  the  set  (26)  which 

stabilizes  simultaneously  the  set  of  plants  (29)  with  respect  to  the  corresponding  D1 
region,  1=1,.., p. 

Following  the  results  in  one  previous  section  each  plant  P  (s)  can  be  2)' -stabilized  with  a 
feedback  compensator  of  the  set 


r  = 


w  (s) (B  d+B  z  ) 
t>  n  i  21  i 

wT(s)(A  d  +A  z  )  1  D 

i>  n  i  2i  r 


d.esr*1  ,Z 


"} 


(30) 


then  simultaneous  stabilization  can  be  achieved  if  and  only  if  there  exist  d(  whose  zeros 
belong  to  Z>*  and  such  that 
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A 

B 


n 

Az, 

d! 

A 

lh 

A2h 

d 

h 

li 

B2, 

Z1 

B 

lh 

B2h 

Zh 

1=1, . .  h=l+l. 


(31) 


By  using  the  results  In  141  and  (5),  the  region  2)1  can  be  approximately  expressed  as  the 
union  of  a  specified  number  q(  of  regions  Z)’. 


i 

U  z>‘  s  z>‘ 

J=1  J 


(32) 


3.1  Approximate  linear  pararoetrization  of  handling  quality  requirements. 

By  using  decoupled  linearized  models  of  longitudinal  and  lateral  directional 
dynamics,  with  reference  to  each  specified  flight  condition,  the  handling  qualities  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  closed-loop  pole  locations  with  an  assigned  tolerance  in  the  complex 
plane. 

As  reported  in  (14]  there  are  three  flight  handling  quality  levels,  which  one  can  use  to 
classify  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  the  aircraft.  These  levels  are  characterized  by  maximum 

and  minimum  allowable  values  of  damping  ratio  C  and  natural  frequencl.es  o  of  the  modes 

n 

associated  to  the  linearized  model  (C  ,  u  for  the  short  period  and  C  ,  u  for  the 

s  ns  p  np 

phugoid  mode  respectively). 

The  military  specifications  do  not  contain  requirements  for  the  location  of  additional 

closed-loop  poles  originating  from  actuator  or  feedback  dynamics.  In  order  to  keep  them 

fast  enough  and  separate  from  short  period  poles,  an  additional  closed-loop  pole  location 

has  been  taken  into  account.  The  extreme  value  u  of  u  for  these  additional  poles  can  be 

d  n 

chosen  in  order  to  mantaln  a  bandwidth  limitation  below  the  first  structural  mode 
frequency. 

Then,  for  a  specified  handling  quality  level,  the  region  2)  can  be  characterized  by  the 
following  inequalities: 


and 


C~  sr* 

si  si  Ssi 

SC  SC* 

Pl  Pl  Pl 

(33) 

-  4- 

-  ♦ 

3 

VI 

3 

VI 

3 

;  (J  Sw  Sw 

nsl  nsl  nsl 

npl  npl  npl 

K,  • 

CJ*  <0)  su 
nsl  ns  d 

(34) 

for  the  additional  closed-loop  poles  originating  from  actuator  or  feedback  dynamics. 

With  reference  to  MIL  specs  and  additional  requirements,  each  region  Z)1  turns  to  be  the 
union  of  three  compact  unconnected  domains. 


D'=D'  (J  Z)1  U  2>‘  ,  (35) 

p  a  ad 

that  is,  the  closed-loop  characteristic  polynomial  d  (s)  can  be  expressed  as  the  product 
of  three  factors: 


d  (s)=sZ+2C  u  s+u2 

lp  pl  npi  npl 


(36) 


whose  zeros  belong  to  2)*  ;• 


d  (s)=sz+2C  u  s+oZ 

Is  o 1  ns!  nsi 


(37) 


whose  zeros  belong  to  Z)  ,  and  by  denoting  with  i=n+u-4the  degree  of  the  third  factor 


d,  h(s)= 

lad 


1/2 

f  n  (sZ+2C  u  s+uZ  ) 

1  ^ Jc  Mk  nlk  nlk 


J  even 


( ! - ' )/Z 

■  n  (s>2C  u  s+es  )(s+A)  1  odd. 

Ik  nlk  nlk 


(38) 


By  denoting  with 


n  :=  (n  ,it  . n  ,  )  =  (t  ,u  ,C  ,u  . C  ,u  . X), 

1  11  12  1<1.*1»)  spl  npl  si  nsl  Mk  nlk 


(39) 


the  closed-ioop  characteristic  polynomial  can  be  written  as: 


d  (s)  =  d  (s)  d  (s)  d  (s)  =  a  (n)+a  (ir)s+' • -+s  ;  nell, 

1  ip  is  lad  1  2 


(40) 


where  the  set  IT  Is  defined  by  (33)  and  (34). 

Eqn.  (40)  characterizes  the  family  of  all  polynomials  whose  zeros  belong  to  Z>  ,  with 
nonlinearly  depending  coefficient  perturbations. 

The  problem  of  an  approximate  linear  parametrizatlon  of  the  domain  D  can  be  viewed  as  the 

problem  of  robust  B* -stability  of  uncertain  dynamical  systems  with  nonlinearly  depending 
characteristic  polynomial  coefficient  perturbations.  Such  a  problem  Is  the  subject  of 
continuing  research  In  the  very  last  years.  A  proposal  of  solution  can  be  found  In  Ill). 
Since  characteristic  polynomial  coefficients  are  nonlinear  functions  of  parameters  n^, 

J=1 . n+t>,  as  It  has  been  shown  In  Ill),  only  an  approximate  characterization  of  the 

stability  domain  in  the  complex  plane,  with  an  assigned  degree  of  accuracy,  can  be  given. 

Following  the  results  proposed  in  Ill],  partition  the  set  n  in  the  parameter  space  R1'*17  by 
means  of  convex  polytopes  TI^ ,  J=l,...,q.  Let  6(11^)  be  the  diameter  of  the  subset  11^  and 

let 

f  =<n, ,n . n  >  (4i) 

q  1  3  q 

be  the  succession  of  such  partitions,  such  that 


and 


max  5(n  )  >  mao:  S(n  ) 

He?  J  tef  J 
J  q  J  q*i 


(42) 


Um  max  6(11  )  =  0.  (43) 

q-*o  n  ef  J 
J  q 


Denote  with  v^.-i®! . 2n*v  the  vertices  of  the  polytope  IT^. 

Let  a(v1J)  be  the  value  of  the  function  a(  ■ ) :  tl-sR"’1’  and  consider  the  set  in  the 
coefficient  space 

2n*i>  n»l> 

« =  { v  vs* vv  v0’  i  \=5}  •  (44) 

Denote  with 

7  =  {K  ,H . JO,  (45) 

q  12  q 

the  succession  in  the  coefficient  space  associated  to  the  succession  7  In  the  parameter 

space.  Taking  into  account  that  the  real  vectorial  function  a(n)  Is  a  continuous  one  and 
that  the  set  II  Is  a  compact  one,  it  Is  possible  to  prove  that 


oo  q 

fl  1)K  -  ill!).  (46) 

q=l  J=1  1 


The  set  characterizes  a  family  of  polynomials  expressed  as  a  convex  combination  of 
vertex  polynomials: 


Vs)  = 


wn.u(s)Vy 


X^’iO, 


.<k) 


=  1,  J=1 . q 


(47) 


where  the  columns  of  the  matrix  D(j  are  the  coefficients  of  the  vertex  polynomials. 

In  order  to  test  the  B'-stablllty  of  the  families  (47),  the  robust  B-stablllty  test 


proposed  in  IS)  can  be  used.  By  denoting  with  3D1  the  boundary  of  I1,  a  necessary  and 
sufficient  condition  for  the  Dl -stability  Is 

i)  d^(s)*0  Vse32>' 

ii)  sup  K[v*>KM>)h  6=arg(djl(s)),  V1,J=1 . 2n*v ,  i>J, 

se32)1 

where  0_(x),  0€[-jt,7i),  denotes  arg(x  e"J°). 

The  set  of  matrices  D^,  J=i . q  which  satisfy  i)  and  ii),  gives  a  linear 

characterization  of  the  region  Z)1.  The  number  q(  of  matrices  D(  is  q  at  the  most.  Clearly 

by  increasing  q  a  better  characterization  can  be  obtained.  By  specifying  the  degree  of 
accuracy  required,  tha  number  q  cam  be  selected  by  using  further  results  proposed  in  [51. 
Then  the  handling  qualitly  requirements  are  characterized  by  the  set  of  matrices 


3.2  Simultaneous  stabilization. 

The  results  of  previous  subsection  allow  to  formulate  problem  (31)  as  follows: 
Problem  (.simultaneous  stabilization). 

Find  indices  Je(l . q  >  and  ke(l,...,q  >  such  that: 

i  h 


r 

- 

- 

A  A 

A 

A  A 

A 

li  J  21 

1J 

_ 

lhk  2h 

hk 

B  B 

z 

B  B 

Z 

11  j  2i 

l  ‘Jj 

lhk  2h 

hk 

1=1,.., p-1,  h=l+l, 


(48) 


where  ^  =A  and  B  =B  D  .  The  problem  (48),  with  the  further  constraints 


V  A<lt,  =  l.  AU,aO,j=l . q,  i=l . n 

^  1J  U  J 


(49) 


can  be  solved  as  a  standard  lineam  programming  problem. 


3.3  Example. 

We  refer  to  the  F4-E  aircraft  as  in  the  work  of  Ackermann  (1). 

The  F4-E  is  a  military  aircraft  which  is  destabilized  by  horizontal  canards.  A  simplified 
3-rd  order  model  including  the  short  period  longitudinal  mode  and  actuator  dynamics  in 
sensor  coordinates,  normal  acceleration  a  and  pitch  rate  q  respectively  is  considered  with 

n 

reference  to  four  typical  flight  conditions  FC-i. 


ftorizontal-v 
canards  (<5  )\ 


Elcvotor (Ae) 


I 
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Fig.  3  T'l-E  with  canards 


Fig.  4  Flight  envelope  and  operating  points 


1  1  1 
a  a  a 

b1 

11  12  13 

l 

i  l  i 

a^  a  a 

;  G  = 

0 

21  22  23 

l 

o 

o 

1 

14 

t 

. 

where  the  entries  of  the  matrices  F  ,  G(  are  given  in  the  following  table  (1). 


FC  1 

FC  2 

FC  3 

rc  4 

Mach 

0.5 

0.85 

0.9 

1.5 

Altitude 

5000  ’ 

5000 

35000 

35000 

a 

1 1 

-0.9896 

-1.702 

-0.667 

-0.5162 

17.41 

50.72 

18.  11 

26.96 

ai3 

96.  15 

263.5 

84.34 

178.9 

a 

21 

0.2684 

0.2201 

0.0820 

-0. 6896 

a22 

-0.8512 

-1.418 

-0.659 

-1.225 

a23 

-11.39 

-31.99 

-10.81 

-30.38 

b 

1 

-97.78 

-272.2 

-85.09 

-175.6 

The  regions  D1,  1=1,.., 4  are  described  by 


(50) 
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4.  ROBUSTNESS  AGAINST  SENSOR  FAILURES. 


Fig.  6 


To  Increase  the  reliability  in  the  presence  of  system  vulnerability,  the  control 
system  will  have  to  Drovlde  some  kind  of  fault  tolerance.  It  is  well  known  that  redundancy 
is  the  basic  .ngredient  to  build  a  reliable  control  system. 

For  the  design  problem,  two  basic  approaches  have  been  studied  in  the  past  few  years: 

a)  passive  fault  tolerance  by  means  of  robust  control  techniques 

b)  active  approach  by  means  of  an  on  line  reconfiguration  of  the  control  law. 

The  approach  proposed  in  this  paper  is  of  type  a). 

With  reference  to  Fig. 6,  a  failure  of  the  accelerometer  or  a  gyro  is  equivalent  to  a 
reduction  of  the  respective  gain  Kox,  Kan  or  Kq  from  the  nominal  values  to  zero  or  some 
value  in  between.  Then  the  sensor  failure  problem  can  be  viewed  a*:  a  robust  stability 
problem  of  a  linear  dynamical  system  with  structured  linear  perturbations.  With  reference 
to  this  the  closed-loop  characteristic  polynomial  can  be  written  as 

d(s,z,k)  =  a(s)a(s,z)  +  /3T(s,z)diag(k)b(s)  (53) 


where  k=(K*x  Kan  Kq)T  and 


t  ..  ^  (s,z)  y, 

/s>2)  -  6  e 


(54) 


has  been  designed  in  order  to  meet  MIL  specs. 

The  vector  z  of  completely  free  parameters  is  selected  by  solving  the  optimization  problem 


max  li  k  -  k  II 


d(z, k)  e  R„ 


(55) 


where  ic  denotes  the  nominal  sensor  gains  and  II .  II ^  denotes  the  weighted  norm. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by  using  the  robust  stability  test  proposed  in  (4)  and  15)  at 
each  optimization  step.  By  denoting  with 


d  (s,z)  =  dts.z.k^,  i=l,..,8  (56) 

where  k(  denotes  the  i-th  vertex  of  the  polltope  in  the  sensor  gain  space  X,  the  robust 
stability  test  can  be  formulated  as  follows: 


d( (s,z)  *  0 

Vse0© 

(57) 

gpJi0(d,(S. 

z)]-<p0(dj(s,z))  |<rt  ,0=arg(di(s,z)). 

(58) 

VI, J=2, . . ,8,  i>J. 

In  the  following  example  we  show  that  by  lterarively  using  the  above  test  it  is  possible  to 
describe  the  real  ©-stability  region  in  the  space  X,  and  to  determine  the  sensor  redundancy 
degree  to  achieve  fault  tolerance. 


4.1  Example 

We  refer  to  the  F4-E  aircraft,  with  reference  to  the  subsonic  cruise  flight  condition 
(Mach=0. 85,  h=5000  ft). 
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The  MIL  specs  for  the  short  period  mode  In  the  specified  flight  condition  are: 


3.50  a  u  s  12.6  ,  0.3$  J  (  5  1.3 

sp  sp 

the  poles  added  by  the  actuator  must  belong  to  a  region  characterized  by 

12.6  <  u  s  70  ,  <  s  0.35 
n 


(60) 


(61) 


In  Fig. 7  the  stability  region  in  the  sensor  gain  space,  in  the  case  of  i>=0  (static 
compensator)  is  reported.  The  stability  region  coincides  with  that  in  [1). 

Remark.  Note  that  the  procedure  in  order  to  Improve  robustness  against  sensor  failure  has 
been  presented  for  a  zero  order  compensator  which  is  different  from  the  one  which  assure 
simultaneous  stabilization.  This  only  in  order  to  show  that  the  proposed  procedure  allows 
to  obtain  the  same  results  in  [11.  Such  procedure  does  not  present  any  limitation  in  the 
case  of  higher  order  compensator  and  is  the  subject  of  work  in  progress. 
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Fig  7  Stability  region  in  sensor  gain  space 


5.  CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  paper  a  new  design  procedure  of  all  stabilizing  feedback  controllers  for 
single-input  multi-output  systems  has  been  presented  as  the  basis  of  a  low  level  flight 
control  system.  This  parametrizat ion  allows  to  design  a  feedback  controller  which 
assures  that  MIL  specifications  are  respected  for  all  typical  flight  conditions  inside  the 
aircraft  flight  envelope  (simultaneous  stabilization),  and  to  have  at  disposal  a  specified 
number  of  degrees  of  freedom  in  order  to  improve  robustness  against  sensor  failure.  The 
procedure  has  been  tested  with  reference  to  the  F4-E  military  aircraft  which  is 
destabilized  by  horizontal  canards.  A  simplified  3-rd  order  model  including  the  short 
period  longitudinal  mode  and  actuator  dynamics  in  sensor  coordinates  has  been  considered. 
Simultaneous  stabilization  has  been  achieved  with  respect  to  four  typical  flight 
conditions. 
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SUMMARY 

Complex  control  systems  like  those  employed  in  modem  aircraft  can  be  efficiently  designed  and  simulated  with  the  aid  of 
artificial  intelligence  tools.  In  the  present  paper,  it  is  dicsussed  how  a  symbolic  manipulation  program  can  be  used  to  automate 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  design  and  simulate  a  control  system  The  landing  phase  of  the  MRCA  TORNADO  is  taken 
as  an  illustrative  example.  The  automation  of  the  development  p!...:c  of  a  control  system  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  the 
workload  of  design  engineers  by  doing  repetitive,  tedious,  time-consuming,  and  error  prone  tasks  on  the  computer  while 
letting  the  respective  engineers  concentrate  on  more  important  design  issues. 

In  the  initial  design  phase,  a  six-degree-of-freedom  model  is  derived  for  the  approach  and  landing  mode  of  the  aircraft 
configuration  under  consideration.  The  resulting  non-linear  equations  of  motion  are  linearized  around  suitably  spaced  points 
of  the  flight  trajectory.  Finally,  control  systems  design  methods  are  applied  to  the  linearized  set  of  equations  to  generate  a 
control  algorithm  that  satisfies  prespecified  goals  such  as  minimum  gain  and  phase  margin,  maximum  overshoot  and  settling 
time  while  maintaining  a  locally  stable,  non-linear  system  under  small  perturbations  around  operating  points  on  the  flight 
trajectory.  Digital  computer  simulations  of  the  closed-loop  system,  which  consists  of  the  non-linear  aircraft  model  and  the 
control  algorithm  designed  as  discussed  above,  serve  to  verify  the  system  performance  against  specified  values. 

The  derivation  and  subsequent  linearization  of  the  aircraft’s  equations  of  motion  is  a  tedious  and  time-consuming  task  which 
is  subject  to  many  errors,  if  it  is  done  by  hand.  This  can  be  more  efficiently  done  on  a  computer  which  executes  a  symbolic 
manipulation  program  like  MACSYMA.  It  is  shown  in  this  paper  that  a  symolic  manipulation  program  can  be  employed  as 
an  integrated  tool  to  derive  the  equations  of  motion,  to  linearize  them  around  a  prespecified  operating  point,  and  to  produce 
source  code  for  digital  computer  simulations  of  the  closed-loop  system.  Limitations  of  symbolic  manipulation  programs  are 
discussed,  as  well. 

The  above  mentioned  approach  can  be  implemented  on  computer  systems  ranging  from  main  frames  to  high  performance 
personal  computers,  thus  reducing  investment  costs.  Furthermore,  this  approach  can  be  adapted  to  other  control  systems  with 
minor  modifications,  after  it  has  been  implemented  for  a  particular  control  system.  Therefore,  the  cost-to-benefit  ratio  is  very 
high. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

Computer  aided  design  tools  are  used  in  many  engineering  applications  to  reduce  the  workload  of  design  engineers  by  doing 
repetitive,  tedious,  time-consuming,  and  error-prone  tasks  on  a  computer  system  so  that  these  engineers  are  free  to  concentrate 
on  more  important  design  issues. 

In  the  present  paper,  it  is  shown  that  an  expert  program  [1  ]  can  be  used  as  a  central  development  tool  for  the  design,  analysis, 
and  documentation  of  a  flight  control  system.  The  expert  system  serves  to,  Fig.  1 

o  symbolically  derive  the  non-linear  equations  of  aircraft  dynamics  [2]  and  to  optimize  the  resulting  algebraic 
expressions  with  respect  to  speed  of  computation; 

o  symbolically  linearize  the  non-linear  dynamic  equations  around  arbitrary  operating  points; 

o  symbolically  derive  transfer  functions  of  the  linearized  dynamic  equations  in  minimal  form  [3]; 

o  to  export  the  optimized,  non-linear,  dynamic  equations  (in  FORTRAN  or  C)  for  integration  into  a  simulation 
environment; 
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o  to  export  transfer  functions  and/or  linearized  aircraft  dynamics  to  a  control  systems  analysis  package  [5]  for  the 
computation  of  feedback  gains, 

o  to  export  the  above  mentioned  equations  to  a  text  formatting  system  (TEX),  [4])  for  documentation  purposes. 

The  approach  presented  in  this  paper  offers  several  advantages  over  conventional  design  approaches: 

o  If  the  non-linear  equations  of  aircraft  dynamics  are  both  programmed  and  debugged  in  MACS  YMA,  there  is  no  need 

to  debug  the  offsprings  of  it,  i.e.  the  linearized  aircraft  dynamics  [6, 7],  the  transfer  functions  and  the  parameters, 
which  are  exported  to  a  simulation  package.  Thus,  the  overall  debugging  time  during  software  development  can  be 
significantly  reduced. 

o  The  costs  for  documentation  can  be  significantly  reduced,  as  weli,  since  the  mathematical  equations  and  the 
corresponding  results  which  are  coded  in  MACSIMA  are  self-explanatoiy,  see  section  5,  and  are  automatically 
converted  to  TEX  format  [1]. 

The  automatic  approach  and  landing  of  a  combat  aircraft  is  chosen  as  an  arbitrary  example  of  a  complex  control  system 
which  can  be  more  efficiently  designed  and  analyzed  with  the  proposed  expert  program. 

The  organization  of  this  paper  is  as  follows: 

In  section  II,  the  control  problem  is  stated,  and  methods  for  solution  are  discussed.  In  section  III,  the  architecture  of  the 
overall  flight  control  system  for  automatic  approach  and  landing  is  outlined.  In  section  IV,  the  aircraft  dynamic  equations, 
the  linearization  and  computation  of  transfer  functions  is  reviewed.  In  section  V,  the  symbolic  programming  of  equations 
presented  in  section  IV  is  shown.  In  section  VI,  computer  hardware  for  executing  MACSYMA  is  discussed.  Final  remarks 
are  given  in  section  VII. 


2.  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  AND  SOLUTION  ANSATZ 

Clear  and  unlimited  visibility  seldom  exists  in  Europe,  especially  in  Central  Europe,  where  bad  weather  predominates  and 
winter  brings  only  8  hours  of  daylight  in  24. 

Automatic  approach  and  landing  systems  were  devised,  for  use  in  the  civilian  and  military  aviation  community,  which 
generate  virtual  beams  defining  a  nominal  and  safe  approach  and  landing  trajectory  for  the  aircraft.  One  of  the  first  of  such 
a  system  is  the  ILS  (Instrument  Landing  System)  [8]  which  is  over  40  years  in  use  now  and  is  going  to  be  replaced  in  the 
near  future  by  either  a  MLS  (Microwave  Landing  System)  [9]  or  a  differential  GPS  (Global  Positioning  System)[10].  While 
a  detailed  discussion  on  the  difference  of  the  above  mentioned  systems  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  and  is  done  elsewhere 
[8  - 10],  it  suffices  to  note  that  the  ILS  allows  only  straight-in  approach  and  landing  manoeuvres  while  the  MLS  and  differential 
GPS  does  both  straight-in  and  curved  ones. 

Consider  the  curved  approach  and  landing  manoeuvre  which  is  shown  in  3D  in  Fig.  2a,  and  in  the  corresponding  azimuth 
and  elevation  planes  in  Fig.  2b  and  Fig.  2c  respectively.  The  procedure  for  automatic  approach  and  landing  is  as  shown 
below. 


CURVED  APPROACH  AND  LANDING  IN  THE  AZIMUTH  PLANE: 

In  the  azimuth  plane,  the  aircraft  flies  in  the  autopilot  track  acquire  mode  up  to  position  A,  where  it  enters  the  coverage  zone 
of  the  automatic  approach  and  landing  system.  This  zone  is  defined  by  a  circle  of  constant  radius  centered  about  the  airport. 
From  position  A  to  D,  curved  approach  autopilot  control  laws  are  engaged.  In  the  straight  pre-turn  segment,  the  aircraft 
follows  a  straight  line  flight  path  and  rolls  into  the  bank  angle  which  is  required  for  circular  segment  BC.  In  segment  BC, 
the  aircraft  does  a  steady,  circular  turn  up  to  position  C.  In  the  straight-line  segment  CD,  the  aircraft  rolls  out  from  the  turn’s 
bank  angle,  levels  and  follows  a  straight-line  path  corresponding  to  an  ILS-type  landing. 


CURVED  APPROACH  AND  LANDING  IN  THE  ELEVATION  PLANE: 

In  the  elevation  plane,  the  aircraft’s  autopilot  is  engaged  in  a  barometric  height  hold  mode  up  to  position  C.  In  segment  CD, 
the  aircraft  reduces  height  up  to  touchdown  point  D,  Depending  on  the  landing  category'  which  the  aircraft  is  cleared  for,  the 
pilot  has  to  perform  the  final  landing  procedure  manually,  see  Table  I.  This  is  true  for  landing  categories  I  and  II  where  the 
autopilot  is  disengaged  at  decision  heights  of  50  m  or  30  m  and  runway  visual  range  of  800  m  or  400  m  defined  by  ICAO 
(11].  In  landing  category  III,  the  aircraft  is  automatically  guided  down  to  touchdown  on  the  runway. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  CONTROL  PROBLEM: 

The  control  problem  associated  with  automatic  approach  and  landing  can  now  be  stated: 

Design  a  control  within  the  overall  control  systems  architecture  of  the  aircraft,  see  section  3.,  which 


o 


provides  an  accurate  tracking  of  the  virtual  approach  and  landing  beam,  especially  of  the  final  landing  segment, 
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o  satisfies  the  air  vehicle  spec  with  respect  to  overshoot  and  settling  time  during  the  segments  for  curved  approach  and 
landing. 


Landing  Category 

Decision  Height 

Runway  Visual  Range 

m 

(ft) 

m 

(ft) 

I 

60 

— 

800 

■ 

II 

30 

400 

ffla 

0 

200 

Mb 

0 

50 

IIIc 

0 

0 

■ 

Table  1 :  Decision  Heights  and  Runway  Visible  Range  for  Different  Landing  Categories  (according  to  ICAO  [11]) 


SOLUTION  ANSATZ  FOR  SOLVING  THE  ASSOCIATED  CONTROL  PROBLEM 

Various  approaches  exist  to  treat  the  control  problems  associated  with  automatic  approach  and  landing.  -  However,  a  detailed 
discussion  on  them  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  - 

McRueret  al.  [12]  present  a  detailed  design  procedure  for  an  automatic  approach  and  landing  system  which  receives  ILS-type 
sensor  information.  They  design  the  corresponding  control  system  in  the  frequency  domain. 

Merriam  and  Ehlert  [13]  design  an  automatic  control  system  for  landing  a  high-speed  jet  airplane  on  the  deck  of  an  aircraft 
carrier  by  selecting  an  appropriate  performance  index  and  solving  the  associated  optimal  control  problem.  Control  laws  for 
presently  used  military  aircraft  are  confidential  in  nature  [  14].  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  expert  system,  which  is  proposed 
in  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  used  for  the  verification  of  existing  control  laws  specified  in  [14]  and  to  experiment  with  other 
control  laws  for  automatic  approach  and  landing  [12, 13]. 

3.  THE  ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  CONTROL  SYSTEM  FOR  AUTOMATIC  APPROACH  AND  LANDING 

The  architecture  of  the  overall  flight  control  system  for  automatic  approach  and  landing  is  shown  in  Fig.  3.  It  consists  of  the 
main  blocks  aircraft,  primary  flight  control  system  and  guidance  system. 

The  aircraft  is  represented  by  its  actuation  units,  the  control  surfaces,  its  airframe  dynamics,  and  its  corresponding  motion 
sensors.  The  primary  flight  control  system  forms  an  inner  control  loop  and  the  guidance  system  an  outer  one.  The  primary 
flight  control  system  consists  of  a  corresponding  lateral  and  longitudinal  controls  system  and  has  as  basic  functional  and 
operational  tasks: 

•  to  establish  an  equilibrium  point  of  motion  by  operating  point  control  and 

•  to  restore  a  disturbed  aircraft  to  its  equilibrium  point  and/or  to  regulate  its  departure  from  the  operating  point  condition 

[12], 

The  guidance  control  system  has  the  task  of  generating  appropriate  flight  path  command  for  the  aircraft  to  follow  the  virtual 
approach  and  landing  beam. 

From  the  above  shown  architecture  of  the  overall  flight  control  system,  it  is  evident  that  the  design  of  control  laws  for 
automatic  approach  and  landing  is  not  an  isolated  design  issue  but  rather  has  to  be  done  in  the  framework  of  the  overall 
control  system.  Therefore,  the  guidance  system  may  have  the  task  to  augment  the  primary  flight  control  about  regions  in  the 
aircraft’s  permissible  flight  envelope. 

An  important  point  in  the  design  of  autopilot  functions  for  automatic  landing  for  military  aircraft  is  that  some  of  the 
corresponding  autopilots  lack  the  ability  of  a  direct  link  to  the  yaw  axis  in  ord;r  to  compensate  for  gust  disturbances,  for 
example.  If  this  is  true,  the  respective  aircraft  may  not  be  cleared  for  category  III  landings,  see  Table  1. 


4.  THE  AIRCRAFT’S  DYNAMICS  AND  THEIR  LINEARIZATION 

Consider  Fig.  4  which  shows  an  aircraft  with  associated  coordinate  systems,  components  of  the  state  vector  and  control 
inputs  to  the  control  system.  It  should  be  noted  that  throughout  this  paper,  variable  names  and  indices  are  used  according  to 
air  vehicle  specification  LN  9300  [17], 

Let  a  body  coordinate  system  (BCS)  with  axes  X,  Y,  Z  be  aligned  with  the  principal  axes  and  originating  in  the  center  of 
gravity  (c.o.g.)  of  the  aircraft.  Furthermore,  let  an  inertial  coordinate  system  (ICS)  with  axes  Xg,  Yg,  Zg  be  located  with  its 
origin  in  the  c.o.g.  of  the  aircraft.  Let  the  state  vector  of  the  system  consist  of  components  of  translational  and  rotational 
motion  of  the  aircraft.  Let  the  components  of  translational  motion  of  the  state  vector  be  the  vector  r  with  components  (x,  y, 
z)  in  the  BCS  and  vector  v  with  components  (u,_y,  z)  in  the  BCS  of  the  aircraft.  Similarly,  let  the  components  of  rotational 
motion  of  the  state  vector  be  the  vectors  ©  and  £2. 

The  vector  ©  has  as  components  the  Euler  angles  which  describe  the  orientation  of  the  BCS  relative  to  the  ICS.  The  vector 
£2  has  as  components  the  angular  velocities  in  the  BCS  (p,  q,  r). 
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The  controls  of  the  aircraft  consist  of  the  surface  deflections  8a.  So,  Sg,  5p,  SR  which  represent  the  angle  of  deflection  of 
aileron,  air  brakes,  elevaters,  flaps,  rudder  and  the  power  plant  input  8rpM  representing  the  change  of  power  plant  revolutions 
per  minute. 

The  assumptions  for  the  derivation  of  the  dynamics  of  the  aircraft  are  that: 

i)  the  aircraft  is  a  rigid  body, 

ii)  the  air  flow  along  the  aircraft  is  quasi-steady,  and 

iii)  the  mass  of  the  airciaft  remains  constant  for  the  duration  of  the  dynamic  analysis. 

It  is  shown  in  appendix  A  that  the  equations  of  dynamics  of  the  aircraft  from  [18]  can  be  written  in  vector  matrix  form  as: 

l=ft(l,t)+f2(X,U,t)  ...(1) 

whereX  =  [xyzuvw  0O\\ipqr]T 
is  the  state  vector 

and  U_  =  [8M8B8£6f8ww]ris  the  control  input  vector  of  the  control  system. 


LINEARIZATION 

The  nonlinear  equations  of  motion  (1)  can  be  linearized  by  expanding  its  corresponding  left  and  right  hand  sides  in  a  Taylor 
series  about  an  operating  point  given  by 

X,  =  [x0yaz0u0v0w0  Q>0  &0y0p0q0rJT 

LL  ~  ts.AAAW 


and  neglecting  high-order  terms. 

UtX=f+&x  +  0(8x) 

and  f(ZV,  t )  =/(£,,  E,,  O  +/*5X  +0u  +  0(8x,  Su) 
with^  =  |lL-Land  ^  = 

Then,  the  linearized  equations  of  motion  are:8X  =  /j8X  +  fUj>U_  . . .  (2) 

The  output  of  the  system  87  is  found  by  premultiplying  the  state  vector  8X  by  the  output  matrix  C. 

8Y  =  C8X  ...(3) 

Single-input-single  output  SISO  transfer  functions  of  the  linearized  set  of  equations  (2)  and  (3)  are  found  by  Laplace 
transforming  equation  (2)  and  substituting  the  result  into  equation  (3): 

8Y  =  C(sl  -fxT'fuW  ...(4) 

where  I  is  the  identity  matrix  and  "s"  the  Laplace  operator.  Values  of  matrices  C  2nd  fu_  for  some  commonly  used  transfer 
functions  are  given  in  appendix  B. 


5.  SYMBOLIC  PROGRAMMING  USING  AN  EXPERT  PROGRAM 

The  non-linear  dynamic  equations  of  the  aircraft,  equ.  (1),  the  corresponding  linearized  equations,  equ.  (2),  and  the  transfer 
functions  of  interest,  equ.  (4)  are  coded  in  the  MACS  YMA  symbolic  language.  MACSYMA  code  for  the  non-linear  equations 
of  motion  and  their  linearization  is  shown  in  Appendix  C.  This  approach  is  more  efficient  and  less  time-consuming  than 
computing  the  linearized  equations  and  the  respective  transfer  functions  manually  [13.  141.  and  cross-checking  the  results 
afterwards  by  tediously  computing  the  sum  of  rows  and  columns  [13, 14].  Furthermore,  if  the  non-linear  equations  of  the 
aircraft  have  to  be  modified  to  include  additional  terms,  the  computation  of  the  linearized  equations  and  of  the  respective 
transfer  functions  has  to  be  repeated.  This  is  easier  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  a  computer  system  executing  the  MACS  YMA 
symbolic  language. 

The  linearization  around  different  operating  points  can  be  studied  in  more  detail  if  this  is  done  symbolically  as  opposed  to 
numerically.  The  simplification  routines  of  MACSYMA  alleviate  the  computational  burden  of  computing  the  simplest 
mathematical  expression  for  the  equations  of  interest.  This  is  necessary  fo  iteratively  computing  flight  trajectories  of  the 
closed  loop  system  shown  in  Fig.  3.  For  itc.ative  computations,  the  MACSYMA  internal  code  (LISP)  is  not  suited.  However, 
a  set  of  specialized  set  of  subroutines  exists  to  export  MACSYMA  expressions  into  a  subroutine  coded  in  C  or  FORTRAN. 

A  closed  loop  simulation  of  the  system  shown  in  Fig.  3  can  be  accomplished  with  minimal  effort  by  providing  a  central 
numerical  integration  routine,  which  calls  subroutines  representing  the  aircraft,  the  primary  flight  control  system  and  the 
guidance  loop.  The  latte,  subroutines  are  generated  from  symbolic  expressions  coded  in  MACSYMA. 
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For  documentation  purposes,  an  interface  from  MACSYMA  to  the  text  formatter  TEX  [4]  exists  [1].  Using  this  feature, 
intermediate  results  from  symbolic  computation  can  be  automatically  converted  to  TEX  format. 

With  the  above  mentioned  features,  a  development  tool  can  be  devised  using  the  expert  program  MACSYMA  as  a  central 
routine,  see  section  1. 


6.  HARDWARE  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SYMBOLIC  MANIPULATION  PROGRAM  MACSYMA 

The  expert  program  MACSYMA  is  ported  to  many  computer  systems  ranging  from  main  frames  to  high  performance  personal 
computers.  Constraints  are  imposed  on  the  computer  system  by  the  amount  of  RAM  space  available.  There  should  be  enough 
space  to  store  intermediate  expression  which  becomes  large  when  forming  Jacobian  matrices,  as  in  equ.  (2),  or  by  computing 
the  inverse  of  matrices  as  in  equ.  (4). 

Since  computer  systems  of  the  present  time  can  be  interconnected  via  Ethernet,  a  central  development  tool  for  control  system 
does  not  necessarily  need  to  be  implemented  on  a  single,  dedicated  computer  system  as  done  by  Colgren  [15].  Colgren 
describes  in  his  paper  [15]  the  development  of  a  workstation  which  integrates  the  design,  analysis,  and  simulation  methods 
used  for  flight  control  system  analysis. 


7.  CONCLUSION 

A  method  is  presented  for  using  the  expert  program  MACSYMA  as  a  central  development  tool  for  the  analysis  and  simulation 
of  complex  control  systems.  It  is  shown  that  the  expert  program  can  be  used  to: 

o  efficiently  compute  the  linearized  ^••namic  equations  of  the  aircraft, 

o  compute  the  corresponding  transfer  functions  of  the  linearized  system, 

o  export  optimal  expressions  of  equations  to  other  languages  which  are  used  for  iteratively  computing  flight  trajectories 

of  the  corresponding  closed-loop  system,  and 

o  automatically  convert  symbolic  expressions  to  expressions  for  the  text  formatter  TEX. 

The  expert  system  is  intended  to  hi  used  for  the  verification  of  existing  control  laws  for  automatic  approach  and  landing  and 
for  the  design  and  testing  of  optimized  control  laws,  as  well.  The  use  of  such  an  expert  system  for  control  system  analysis 
purposes  roughly  saves  two  third  of  the  time  over  conventional  design  approaches. 
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Appendix  A:  Derivation  of  Dynamics  of  the  Aircraft's  Frame 
X  =  f  (x(t),  u(t),  tj 
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Appendix  B:  The  Choice  of  Matrices  C  and  fu  for  Commonly 
Used  Transfer  Functions 


Transfer 

Function 

Matrix  fu 

Matrix  C 

u(s) 

§e(s) 

The  column  of  fu  corresponding  to  8e 

[000  1  0  0000000] 

w(s) 

8e(s) 

The  column  of  fu  corresponding  to  8e 

[00000  1  000000] 

0(s) 

8e(s) 

1  he  column  of  fu  corresponding  to  Se 

[0000000  1  0000] 

0(S) 

8r(s) 

The  column  of  fu  corresponding  to  Sr 

[000000  1  00000] 

0(s) 

8r(s) 

The  column  of  fu  corresponding  to  8r 

[00000000  1  0000] 
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APPENDIX  C 

/*  Symbolic  programming  of  the  non-linear,  dynamic  equations 
I*  of  the  airframe,  their  linearization,  computation 
/*  of  transfer  functions  of  the  linearized  system  and 
I*  export  of  matrix  entries  to  a  C  language  interface 

/*  —  Langer,  March  1990 

write  file  ("Six  DOF.sym"); 

showtime:  true;  dynamolloc:  true;  /*  program  switches 

/*  Definition  of  non-linear,  dynamic  equations:  d!dtC_  =/,(X,  t) + f2(x,  u,t) 

/*  Definition  of  Euler  Angles 

Euler  Angles:=  block  ([c-phi,  c_th,  c_psi,  s_phi,  s_th,  s_psi], 

c-phi:  los  (phi),  c_th:  los  (theta),  c_psi:  los  (psi), 
s-phi:  sin  (phi),  s_th:  sin  (theta),  s_psi:  sin  (psi), 

b:  matrix  (  [1:  s_th/c.  th  *  s_phi,  s-th/c.  th  *  c_phi 


b:  matrix  (  [1:  s_th/c. 

[0:  c_phi, 

[0:  0, 

binv:matrix(  (1:  0, 

[0:  C-phi, 

[0:  -s_phi 

ev.  (enl.  ang.,  simp,  detout); 

/*  Definition  of  State  Vector 


th  *  c_phi 


s_phi 

c_phi/c_th 


s-phi  *  c_th, 
C_phi,  *c_th 


sv:  matrix  ([x],  [y],  [z],  [u],  [v],  [w],  [phi],  [th],  [psi],  [p],  [q],  [r]); 

/*  Definition  of  Inertial  Matrix  J 
J:  Matarix  ( lx,  o,  o],  [0,  IY,  0],  [0, 0,  IZ]); 

I*  Definition  of  Cross  Product  Operator  WW 

WW:  matrix  ([0,  -r,  q],  [r,  0,  -p],  [-q,  p,  o]); 
tmp:  -inverse  (J).  WW.  J  j 

/*  matrix  f,  (x,  t)  of  equation  (1) 

fl:  matrix  (  [0,  0,  0,  1/m,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  1/m,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

(0,  0,  0,  b[l,l]/m,  b[l,2]/in,  b[l,3]/m,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  b[2,l]/m,  b[2,2]/m,  b[2,3]/m,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  b[3,l]/m,  b[3,2]/m,  b[3,3]/:«.,  0,  0,  0,  0, 


(0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0, 

/*  matrix  f2  *x,  u,  t(  in  equation  (1) 
jinv:  inverse  (7); 


0,  0,  0,  bin  v  [1,1],  bin  v  [1,2], 
0,  0,  0,  bin  v  [2,1],  bin  v  [2,2], 
0,  0,  0,  bin  v  [3,1],  bin  v  [3,2], 
0,  0,  0,  tmp  [1,1],  tmp[l,?] 

0,  0,  0,  tmp  [2,1],  tmp  [2,2], 
0,  0,  0,  tmp  [3,1],  tmp  [3,2], 


0], 

bin  v  [1,3],], 
bin  v  [2,3],], 
bin  v  [3,3],], 
tmp  [1,3],], 
tmp  [2,3]], 
tmp  [3,3],]), 
*/ 
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f2: 

matrix  ( 

(0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  01, 

10,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

[0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

H/m,  0.  0,  0,  .  0,  0], 

[0,  1/m,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

(0.  0,  1/m,  0,  0,  0], 

(0,  0,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

[0.  0,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

[0,  o,  0,  0,  0,  0], 

[0,  0,  0,  jinv  [1,1],  jinv  [1,2],  jinvfl,3], 

[°>  0,  0,  jinv  [2,1],  jinv  [2,2],  jinv  [2,3], 

CO.  0,  0,  jinv  [3,1],  jinv  [3,2],  jinv  [3,3],]); 

inp:matrix([FX],  [FYJ,  [FZ],  [L],  [M],  (NJ); 

/*  forces  and  moments  : 

/*depends(inp[l],  [sv[4],  sv[6],  diff(sv[6],t),  t,,  tj*.,  5b,  5,,  y, 
inp[2],  [sv[5],  sv[10],  sv[l2],  5A,  Sr], 
inp[3],  [sv[4],  sv[6],  diff(sv[6],t),  L  t^,  SB,  8*  5 P], 
inp[4],  [sv[3],  svflOJ,  sv[12],  SA,  5r], 
inp[5],  [sv[4],  sv[61,  diff(sv[6],t),  t,,  t^,  SB,  6e,  8p], 
inp[6],  [sv[3],  sv[10],  sv[12],  8A,  5r]); 

/*  right  hand  side  of  equ.  ( 1 ) 
rhs:  f  1 .  s'C'  +  f2  inp 

/*  Taylor  series  expansion  of  forces  and  moments 
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CONCEPTION  D’AUTOOIRECTEURS  RIGIDES 


par 

F.  Bertrand  et  M.  Breuzet 
THOMSON-CSF,  Division  Electronique  de  Missiles 
23-27,  rue  Pierre  Valette 
92242  -  Malakoff  -  Cedex 
France . 


. 1 .  RESUME 

Le  developpement  des  capteurs  d’lmage’-ie  infrarouge  ces  dernieres  annees,  paralieiement 
k  celui  des  techniques  de  traitement  d‘ image,  ambne  k  concevoir  des  autodi recteurs 
optroniques  dans  lesquels  la  partie  optom6canique  est  tr6s  simplifi6e. 

La  specification  d ’ autodi recteur  rigide  (sans  stabilisation  optom6canique  de  la  ligne 
de  visee)  necessite  une  simulation  globale  du  comportement  du  missile  car  c’est  celui- 
ci  qui  assure  le  ralliement  angulaire  sur  la  cible. 

Une  simulation  num6rique  a  ete  mise  en  place,  qui  permet  de  d6finir  les  paramfetres 
principaux  du  capteur  :  le  champ,  la  resolution,  le  temps  d’ integration,  compte-tenu  des 
caracteristiques  du  missile,  de  la  cible  et  de  la  mission.  Le  guidage  de  l’engin  est 
enti6rement  assure  par  des  algorithmes  de  traitement  d’ image  assurant  la  poursuite  d’une 
cible  sur  fond  structure.  Ces  algorithmes  sont,  au  stade  actuel ,  repr6sent6s  par  un 
modeie  comportemental . 


.2.  INTRODUCTION 

Pour  repondre  &  des  besoins  opdrationnel s  de  plus  en  plus  exigeants,  les  autodi recteurs 
sont  devenus  de  plus  en  plus  complexes,  ce  qui  s’est  traduit  par  une  augmentation 
notable  de  la  part  prise  par  ce  sous-ensemble  dans  le  cout  global  d’un  missile. 

C’est  dans  le  but  de  reduire  le  coGt  et  1 ’encombrement  d’un  autodi recteur  k  imagerie 
infrarouge  qu’il  a  6t6  entrepris  une  etude  sur  le  concept  d ’ autodi recteur  rigide. 

Dans  ce  concept,  le  dispositif  optom6canique  de  stabilisation  de  la  ligne  de  vis6e  est 
supprime,  le  capteur  infrarouge  etant  rigidement  lie  au  missile.  Ce  dernier  devient 
airisi  1 ’unique  moteur  de  rotation  de  1’axe  de  vis6e. 

L’lmage  deiivree  par  le  capteur  IR  doit  fournir  toutes  les  informations  n6cessaires  au 
guidage  de  1 ’engin. 

Dans  le  cas  etudie  d’un  guidage  en  navigation  proportionnel le ,  les  informations  k 
ccnnaitre  sont  : 

-  mouvements  relatifs  du  missile  et  de  la  cible 

-  mouvements  absolus  du  missile 

Le  premier  point  revient  6  un  calcul  d’6cartom6trie,  ce  qui  est  realise  par  des 
craitements  d’ image  classiques.  L’autodirecteur  doit,  de  ce  fait,  conserver  la  cible 
dans  son  champ  de  vision  pendant  toute  la  dur6e  du  vol ,  ce  qui  necessite  une  couverture 
de  champ  61ev6e  pour  encaisser  les  mouvements  relatifs  du  missile  et  de  la  cible. 

Le  deuxieme  point  relive  d’un  calculateur  de  traitement  d’ image  specifique,  qui  ne  peut 
fonctionner  que  sur  un  fond  structure. 

Les  algorithmes  de  traitement  d' image  permettant  d’extraire  les  informations  de  guidage 
k  partir  de  1’ image  ont  6t6  largement  etudies  ces  dernieres  annees. 

Les  travaux  effectu6s  dans  ce  domaine  restent  le  plus  souvent  limites  k  une  approche 
theorique,  sans  prise  en  compte  de  contraintes  op6rationnelles. 

On  peut  citer,  par  exemple,  les  travaux  de  A.  Bruss  et  B.  Horn  [1]  ou  de  K.  Prazdny  [2] 
qui  proposent  des  methodes  de  calcul  des  trois  composantes  du  vecteur  de  rotation  et  des 
cosinus  directeurs  du  vecteur  de  translation  d’une  camera  par  rapport  k  un  sc6ne 
structure . 

Ces  methodes  n6cessitent  la  determination  du  champ  de  vitesse  des  points  de  1’ image 
(optical  flow  field). 

Dans  la  m6thode  d6velopp6e  par  H.  Zmner  [3],  le  calcul  de  ces  m§mes  param&tres  est 
effectu6  directement,  k  partir  des  gradients  spatiaux  et  temporels  de  1’ image.  La  scene 
observ4e  est  suppos4e  plane,  ce  qui  permet  de  determiner  des  parametres  supp!6mentai res , 
fonctions  de  1 ’attitude  du  porteur  par  rapport  k  la  scene. 

L’etude  presentee  dans  cet  article  a  pour  but  de  determiner  le  domaine  operationnel 
d’emploi  d’un  autodi recteur  rigide. 

Elle  est  limitee  au  domaine  Air-Sol  ou  Sol-Sol. 


Les  cibles  a6riennes  ont  en  effet  yty  abandonnyes  en  raison  de  leur  grande  yvolutivity, 
entrainant  des  vitesses  de  rotation  yievyes  do  capteur  susceptibles  de  g6n6rer  du  flou, 
et  des  champs  importants  que  doit  couvrir  ce  dernier  pour  compenser  le  trainage. 

Une  simulation  a  yty  entreprise  k  partir  d’un  module  comportemental  des  traitements 
d’ image,  bas4  sur  un  module  math6matique  ainsi  que  sur  le  comportement  r4el  de 
calculateurs  de  traitement  d’ image  d ’ 6cartom6trie  existants. 

Ce  module  sert  de  base  k  une  simulation  param6tr4e  globale,  incluant  1’autopilote  et  la 
cin6matique  du  missile. 

Afin  de  couvrir  un  domaine  opyrationnel  suffisamment  large,  deux  types  de  cellules 
ayrodynami ques  aux  caract6ristiques  tr6s  diffyrentes  ont  6t6  ytudiyes  : 

*  Sous-muni tion  k  faible  constante  de  temps  et  manoeuvrability  yiev6e 

*  Bombe  lourde  k  constante  de  temps  61ev6e  et  faible  manoeuvrability 
La  simulation  a  deux  objectifs  principaux  : 

*  dimensionner  le  capteur 

*  ytudier  1’ influence  des  perturbations  sur  le  guidage  et  notamment  sur  la  distance 
de  passage 

Ceci  est  obtenu  en  faisant  varier  les  diffyrents  paramytres  de  la  boucle,  notamment  le 
nombre  de  trames  analysyes  par  le  traitement  d’ image,  les  temps  de  retard  liys  aux 
capteurs  utilisys  et  les  amplitudes  de  bruit. 

On  commencera  par  dycrire  le  modyie  utilisy  pour  la  simulation. 

On  prysentera  ensuite  le  rysultat  des  simulations  dans  les  deux  configurations 
opy rat  tonne 1 les  retenues. 

On  examiners  enfm  l’apport  d’une  girouette  au  concept. 


•3.  DESCRIPTION  DU  MOOELE  UTILISE 

3.1.  DESCRIPTION  GENERALS  DE  LA  BOUCLE 

Le  modfele  retenu  pour  faire  I’yvaluation  des  performances  de  1  ’ autodi recteur  rigide, 
est  un  modyie  plan  k  deux  dimensions. 

Ce  modyie  est  valable  dans  l’hypothyse  ou  les  deux  plans  de  navigation  du  missile 
( tangage  et  lacet)  sont  parfaitement  dycoupiys.  Ceci  est  ryalisy  si  le  missile  est 
yquipy  d’une  stabilisation  en  roulis  parfaite. 

Les  positions  du  missile  et  du  but  dans  le  plan  de  guidage  sont  repyryes  par  leurs 
coordonnyes  respectives  xm,  ym,  xb,  yb  dans  un  ryfyrentiel  absolu  arbitraire.  Les 
notations  angulaires  sont  dyfinies  sur  la  figure  1. 

Les  quatre  modules  principaux  mis  en  oeuvre  dans  la  simulation  sont  (fig.  2)  : 

*  1 ’ autodi recteur  rigide,  comportant  1 ’ ycartomytre  ainsi  qu’un  calculateur  mesurant 
la  vitesse  absolue  de  rotation  du  porteur 

*  1 ’autopi lote 

*  la  cinymatique 

*  1’ interface  entre  1 ’ autodi recteur ,  le  calculateur  et  1’autopilote,  assurye  par 
1’  yiaborateur  d’ordre. 


3.2.  MODELS  COMPORTEMENTAL  DE  L ’ AUTODIRECTEUR  RIGIDE 

Le  modyie  de  1 ’ autodi recteur  rigide  est  relativement  simplifiy  par  rapport  k  un 
autodi recteur  staoilisy. 

II  ne  rentre,  en  effet,  aucun  yiyment  de  stabilisation  mycanique  dans  ses  composants. 

Ce  modyie  est  purement  phynomynologique ,  dans  la  mesure  ou  la  simulation  entreprise  ne 
comprend  pas  la  partie  traitement  d’ image. 

On  rappelle  que  la  loi  de  navigation  proportionnel le  nycessite  d’appliquer  k 
1’autopilote  un  ordre  proportionnel  k  la  vitesse  de  rotation  de  la  droite  missile-but. 

Cette  vitesse  est  composye  de  la  vitesse  angulaire  de  rotation  de  la  droite  missile- 
but  dans  le  ryfyrentiel  li4  au  missile  (4gale  k  la  d4rivye  de  1 ’ycartomytrie)  et  de  la 
vitesse  absolue  de  rotation  du  missile. 


L’ autodi recteur  rigide  a  done  pour  fonctions  de  calculer  la  d6riv4e  temporelle  de 
1 ’ecartometrie  ainsi  que  la  vitesse  de  rotation  du  porteur  dans  le  ref6rentiel  absolu 
lie  au  fond  de  scene  observe. 

Le  module  correspondent  doit  : 

*  mettre  en  feme  le  signal  d’ 4cartom6trie  issu  de  1’ image  fictive  et  d6river  ce 
signal . 

*  mettre  en  forme  le  signal  de  vitesse  de  rotation  issu  de  1’ image  fictive. 

*  assurer  I’accord  de  phase  et  de  gain  entre  les  deux  signaux,  afin  de  r6aliser 
leur  sommation  cohdrente. 


3.2.1.  Ecartometre 

Le  module  de  1 ’ ecartometre  est  base  sur  les  performances  de  modules  existant,  et  ne 
n4cessite  done  pas  des  hypotheses  ph6nom4nologiques  comme  e’est  le  cas  pour  le 
calculateur  des  parametres  du  mouvement. 

L ’ 4cartom6tre  realise  les  operations  suivantes  4  partir  du  signal  d ’ 4cartom6tr ie 
cin6matique  (figure  3): 

*  retard  : 

Le  retard  est  constitu6  d’un  retard  de  calcul  et  d’un  retard  d’une  demi  p6riode  trame, 
correspondant  4  la  formation  d’ image. 

*  4chanti 1 lonage  : 

L’6chanti  nonage  est  effectue  k  la  p4riode  trame. 

*  bruitage  : 

Un  bruit  de  mesure  k  densite  de  probabilite  gaussienne  peut  Stre  rajoute.  Ce  bruit  est 
principalement  du  k  la  quantification  spatiale  de  1 ’image,  et  est  done  1  i 6  k  la 
resolution  du  detecteur. 

*  6crStage  : 

Le  signal  est  4cr4t4  lorsque  la  cible  passe  en  dehors  des  limites  du  champ. 

*  derivation 

Le  guidage  en  navigation  proportionnel le  n6cessite  une  derivation,  effectu6e 
num6riquement  sur  deux  trames. 

*  correction  de  phase  : 

Un  correction  de  phase  est  effectude  pour  assurer  I’accord  de  phase  avec  le  calculateur. 
Cette  correction  est  realises  par  un  simple  retard. 


*  blocage  et  gain  : 

Le  signal  est  enfin  bloqu6  et  soumis  k  un  gain  K#  representant  le  gain  statique  de 
1 ’6cartom6tre. 


3.2.2.  Calculateur  des  oarametres  du  mouvement 

Un  certain  nombre  d’hypotheses  sont  utilis6es  pour  modeiiser  le  calculateur.  Ces 
hypotheses  sont  issues  de  modeies  mathematiques,  dont  ceux  developpes  par  H.  Zinner  [1] 
et  S.  K.  Shee  [4],  En  particulier,  on  admet  que  le  calcul  des  param6tres  du  mouvement 
peut  etre  effectue  au  minimum  sur  2  trames. 

Les  operations  effectuees  par  le  calculateur  k  partir  du  signal  de  vitesse  de  rotation 
issu  du  module  cin6matique  sont  (figure  3): 

*  retard  : 

Le  retard  est  constitu6  d’un  retard  de  calcul  et  d’un  retard  de  phase  dependant  du 
nombre  de  trames  analys6es. 

Si  ntrames  est  ie  nombre  ae  trames  anaiysees,  et  tr  la  periode  trame,  le  temps 
d’observation  de  1’ image  est: 


(ntrames  -  1)  x  tr 

Le  retard  de  phase  est  4gal  k  la  moitie  de  cette  valeur. 

*  6chanti llonage  : 

Effectue  k  la  p6riode  trame 

*  seuillage 

La  valeur  du  seuil  est  li6e  k  la  resolution  r  du  detecteur  par  : 


s  =  r/4  x  (ntrames  -  1 )  x  tr 
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*  bruit  de  quantification  : 

Un  bruit  de  quantification  k  density  de  probability  gaussienne  peut  §tre  rajouty.  Ce 
bruit  est  1 i 6  k  la  quantification  spatiale  de  1’ image.  II  est  exprimy  en  vitesse  de 
rotation. 


*  bruit  de  calcul  : 

Ce  bruit  est  du  k  la  mauvaise  quality  de  1  ’ image(f lou)  et  k  la  prycision  de  l’algorithme 
de  calcul . 

La  prdcision  est  proportionnelle  k  la  vitesse  de  rotation  du  porteur,  et  inversement 
proportionnelle  a  la  racine  du  nombre  de  trames  ytudiyes  [4]. 

L’ycart  type  de  bruit  est  done  mis  sous  la  forme  : 

*err  .  Q  .  -f2  /  (ntrames)1 

od  *err  reprysente  le  pourcentage  d’erreur  sur  la  mesure  de  la  vitesse  de  rotation 
absolue  du  porteur  (©)  lorsqu’on  analyse  deux  trames. 

Ce  pourcentage  est  un  paramytre  de  la  simulation. 

*  blocage  d’ordre  0  et  gain  : 

Le  gain  du  calculateur  doit  ytre  ygal  au  gain  de  1 ’ ycartomytre  pour  assurer  1 ’accord 
de  gain. 


3.3.  MODELS  DE  L’AUTOPILOTE 

Le  module  autopilote  permet  de  simuler  la  ryponse  ayrodynamique  de  la  cellule  lorsqu’on 
transmet  une  commande  aux  gouvernes. 

La  cellule  reprysentye  est  trys  gynyrale.  La  fonction  de  transfert  simuiye  permet  de 
modyiiser  des  configurations  ayrodynamiques  trys  gynyrales. 


Les  limites  du  modyie  sont  les  suivantes  : 

*  la  simulation  plane  est  bien  adaptye  aux  missiles  du  type  cruciforme,  ayant  deux 
plans  de  voilure  identiques. 

*  Les  coefficients  ayrodynamiques  sont  constants  au  cours  du  vol . 

3.4.  MODULE  CINEMATIQUE 

Le  module  cinymatique  a  pour  fonction  de  dyterminer  1 ’ycartomytrie  cinymatique  k  partir 
des  informations  de  vitesse  de  rotation  et  d’accyiyration  latyrale  du  porteur, 
connaissant  sa  position  initiale  et  connaissant  la  position  de  la  cible  y  chaque 
ityration. 

Ce  module  a  ygalement  pour  fonction  de  calculer  la  distance  de  passage  et  de  provoquer 
l’arryt  de  la  boucle  en  fin  de  guidage. 

3.5.  ELABORATEUR  D’ORDRE 

Le  module  yiaborateur  d’ordre  a  pour  fonction  de  mettre  en  forme  le  signal  provenant  de 
1  ’ autodi recteur  pour  commander  1 ’autopilote  de  maniyre  k  ryaliser  la  loi  de  guidage  : 

fHN  =  A  VH  d >>a  /  dt  pour  une  navigation  proportionnelle  sans  biais  avec  un  gain  A 
et  * 

rHI,  =  A  VM  d^e  /  dt  +  B  pour  une  navigation  proportionnelle  avec  un  biais  B. 
L’yiaborateur  d’ordre  ryalise  ygalement  un  filtrage  passe  bas  de  la  tension  de  commande. 


.4.  SIMULATION 

Ce  paragraphe  dycrit  les  rysultats  de  la  simulation  d’un  vol  accrochy  sur  une  cible 
fixe  dans  les  deux  cas  opyrationnels  retenus  (Bombe  et  sous-munition) . 

4.1.  CAPTEUR 

Deux  types  de  capteurs  IR  sont  envisagys. 

II  s’agit  de  dytecteurs  matriciels  k  grand  nombre  de  points  susceptibles  de  couvrir  un 
champ  horizontal  de  +/-  15  degrys  sans  dispositif  de  balayage  : 

*  matrice  MCT  256  x  256  pixels,  pyriode  trame  5ms,  rysolution  2  mrad. 

*  matrice  PtSi  512  x  512  pixels,  pyriode  trame  20ms,  rysolution  1  mrad. 

La  pyriode  d’ychantillonage  (=  pdriode  trame)  est  liye  au  temps  d’ intygration  du 
dytecteur,  qui  est  plus  important  pour  un  dytecteur  PtSi . 
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4.2.  DONNEES  QUANT IT AT IVES  POUR  L ’ ECARTOMETRE 

Les  principales  caractdristiques  de  1 ’6cartom6tre  sont  pr6sent6es  dans  le  tableau  1  pour 
les  deux  types  de  ddtecteurs  envisages. 


D6tecteur 

Temps  de 
calcul 

Tee 

Pdriode 
d ’ 6chanti 1- 
lonage  Tr 

Retard 

total 

Tee  +  i  Tr 

MCT 

256  x  256 
pixels 

20  ms 

5  ms 

22,5  ms 

PtSi 

512  x  512 
pixels 

20  ms 

20  ms 

30  ms 

Tableau  1 

Un  retard  supplemental  re  doit  fitre  ajoute  aux  valeurs  indiqu6es  pour  rdaliser  1’ accord 
de  phase  avec  le  calculateur. 

Le  gain  statique  de  1 ’ ecartomdtre  est  1. 

Les  valeurs  des  6carts-type  de  bruit  de  quantification  sont  pr6sent6es  dans  le  tableau 
2  pour  les  deux  types  de  d6tecteur,  avec  une  quantification  de  1 ’6cartom6trie  de  }  de 
pixel . 


D6tecteur 

Quantification 

de 

1 ’dcartombtrie 

ecart-type 
de  bruit 

MCT 

0,5  mrad 

0,144  mrad 

PtSi 

0,25  mrad 

0,072  mrad 

Tableau  2 

4.3.  DONNEES  QUANTITATIVES  POUR  LE  CALCULATEUR 

Le  calculateur  est  suppose  gdndrer  la  vitesse  de  rotation  absolue  de  la  sous-munition 
A  parti r  de  1’ image,  avec  un  retard  de  calcul  de  40  ms  (compte  tenu  de  la  complexity  de 
l’algorithme  de  calcul  utilis6). 

Pour  obtenir  le  retard  total,  il  faut  ajouter  le  retard  de  phase  dependant  du  nombre 
de  trames  analys6es. 

Le  retard  total  est  dans  tous  les  cas,  sup6neur  k  celui  de  1  ’ 6cartom6tre  ce  qui  impose 
une  correction  de  phase.  Les  valeurs  des  retards  et  de  ,1a  correction  de  phase  de 
1 ’6cartom6tre  sont  indiqu6es  dans  le  tableau  3. 


Capteur 

P6riode 

trame 

Retard 

Ecarto- 

m6tre 

Nombre 

de 

trames 

Retard 

Calcu¬ 

lateur 

Cor¬ 

rection 

phase 

2 

50 

ms 

20 

ms 

PtSi 

20  ms 

30  ms 

3 

60 

ms 

30 

ms 

4 

70 

ms 

40 

ms 

2 

42,5 

ms 

20 

ms 

MCT 

5  ms 

22,5  ms 

3 

4b 

ms 

22,5  ms 

. 

4 

47,5 

ms 

25 

ms 

Tableau  3 
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Les  perturbations  introduites  sont: 

-  le  bruit  de  quantification  dont  l’6cart  type  de  bruit  est  exprim§  en  vitesse  de 
rotation  (tableau  4). 


D6tecteur 

Quantification 

Ecart-type 

de 

bruit 

MCT 

0,1  rad/s 
(5,7  Vs) 

0,03  rad/s 
(1,65  Vs) 

PtSi 

0,0125  rad/s 
(0,7  Vs) 

3,6  mrad/s 
(0,2  */s) 

Tableau  4 

-  le  bruit  li6  k  la  mauvaise  quali't6  de  1’image‘et  k  la  precision  de  l’aigorithme 
qui  est  param6tr6. 


-  le  seuil  de  mesure,  li6  k  la  quantification  des  hearts  angulaires,  qui  depend  du 
nombre  de  trames  6tudi6es  (tableau  5). 


D6tecteur 

Seui  1 

ntrames  =  2 

Seui  1 

ntrames  =  3 

Seui  1 

ntrames  =  4 

MCT 

5,7  Vs 

2,85  */s 

1  ,425  Vs 

PtSi 

0,7  Vs 

0,35  '/s 

0  '75  Vs 

Tableau  5 


4.4.  SIMULATION  AVEC  LA  SOUS--MUNITION 

4.4.1.  Donneec  iur  l’autopilote 

L’ensemble  de  l’autopilote  a  une  fon.jtion  de  transfert  approximati vement  6quivalente 
k  un  26me  ordre  d’ amortissement  x  =  0  7  et  de  pulsation  propre  0  =  25  rad/s. 

L’ incidence  lag  moyenne  est  :  -A.  =  0,7  s. 

L’ensemble  de  ces  valeurs  correspond  k  un  missile  ayant  d ’ importantes  possibility  de 
manoeuvre. 


4.4.2.  Configuration  op6rationnel le 

La  sous-munition  accroche  la  cible  k  1000m  en  distance  oblique  k  une 
altitude  de  270m.  Sa  vitesse  est  280  m/s.  Les  directions  de  la  vitesse  imtiale  du 
missile  et  de  1’axe  de  vis6e  sont  confondus  et  parall^les  au  sol. 

L’6cartom6trie  k  l’accrochage  est  de  15  degr^s  (fig.  4a). 


4.4.3.  ronctionnement  sans  perturbations  sur  cible  fixe 

Le  guidage  est  effectu6  avec  un  gain  de  navigation  proportion’ielle  de  3. 

Afin  d’arrondir  la  trajectoire  et  de  limiter  le  facteur  de  charge,  un  biais  de  +5’/s 
est  appliqud.  Le  calculateur  analyse  2  trames. 

Un  premier  calcul  a  6t6  effectu#  sans  perturbations. 

Au  moment  oCi  la  cible  est  accroch<§e  et  oCi  le  guidage  commence,  l’6cart  angulaire  entre 
la  cible  et  1’axe  de  visde  du  missile  est  15",  ce  qui  correspond  k  appliquer  un  Echelon 
d'6cartom6trie  (ou  une  impulsion  en  de/dt). 
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Ceci  explique  un  pic  en  vitesse  de  rotation  missile  (qui  est  egalement  la  vitesse  de 
rotation  de  1’axe  de  vis6e  puisque  le  d6tecteur  est  rigidement  lie  au  missile)  aux 
alentours  de  36*/s  avec  une  stabilisation  finale  vers  10*/s  (fig.  5). 

Le  facteur  de  charge,  quant  &  lui,  se  maintient  aux  alentours  de  5g  jusqu’e  la  fin  du 
vol  (fig.  6).  Ceci  est  caracteristique  d’une  navigation  proportionnel le  biais6e  qui 
impose  une  trajectoire  circulaire  (acceleration  laterale  constante). 

L’ecartometrie  decroit  rapidement  au  depart  puis  regul ierement  jusqu’a  des  valeurs 
negatives  (fig.  7). 

La  distance  de  passage  est  de  1’ordre  de  quelques  urn,  ce  qui  decoule  de  l’abscence  de 
perturbations.  ' 

La  vitesse  de  rotation  eievee  atteinte  e  l’accrochage  n6cessite  de  consid6rer  son 
influence  sur  la  qualite  de  V  image. 

Si  on  toiere  un  pixel  de  flou,  on  constate  que  la  vitesse  relative  du  capteur  et  du 
fond  de  scene  observe  ne  do  t  pas  d6passer  6'/s  pour  un  capteur  PtSi  &  temps 
d’ integration  20  ms. 

Pour  un  d6tecteur  MCT  e  temps  d ’ i ntegration  5ms,  la  tolerance  au  flou  ram6ne  la  limite 
e  45 ’ /s . 

Cette  constatation  impose  le  choix  d’un  capteur  MCT  pour  cette  application. 


4.4.4.  Fo.ictionnement  avec  perturbations  sur  cible  fixe 
Les  conditions  de  la  simulation  sont  : 

-  capteur  :  MCT 

-  erreur  commise  sur  la  mesure  de  vitesse  de  rotation  :  5%  (pour  2  trames  analys6es) 

-  biais  de  navigation  proportionnelle  :  5  "/s 

Le  tableau  6  resume  les  r6sultats  obtenus  lorsqu’on  fait  varier  le  nombre  de  trames 
analys6es  en  presence  de  1 'ensemble  des  perturbations  d6crites  pr6cedemment. 

On  trouve  en  premiere  colonne  le  nombre  de  trames  analys6es  par  le  calculateur.  La 
deuxieme  colonne  fournit  la  distance  de  passage  moyenne  sur  20  vols,  et  la  troisieme 
colonne  l’6cart-type  associe.  La  quatrieme  colonne  prdsente  le  facteur  de  charge  maximum 
observe  sur  1 'ensemble  des  vols. 


On  constate  une  amelioration  des  performances  avec  le  nombre  de  trames  analys6es, 
imputable  &  la  diminution  de  1 'erreur  de  mesure  (dans  un  rapport  inversement 
proportionnel  &  la  racine  du  nombre  de  trames  analysees). 

Bien  qu’on  puisse  encore  diminuer  le  bruit  de  mesure  en  analysant  plus  de  trames,  ceci 
aurait  pour  consequence  une  augmentation  du  retard  du  calculateur,  et  done  du  trainage 
de  la  boucle  de  guidage.  Ce  probieme  devient  preponderant,  surtout  dans  une 
configuration  op6rationnelle  severe  (voir  plus  loin),  par  rapport  e  la  reduction  du 
bruit. 


4.4.5.  Analyse  des  resultats 

Les  performances  de  1 'autodirecteur  rigide  sont  limitees,  dans  le  cas  de  la  sous- 
munition,  par  la  vitesse  de  rotation  eievee  que  peut  attemdre  le  capteur  par  rapport 
au  fond  de  sol . 

Ceci  conduit  &  retenir  pour  cette  application  un  capteur  MCT  £  temps  d’ integration 
court. 

Le  champ  du  capteur  est  dimensionne  par  1 'ecartometrie  initiale  (£  l’accrochage),  cette 
vi  3ur  initiale  n’etant  pas  d6passee  en  valeur  absolue. 
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4.5.  SIMULATION  AVEC  LA  BOMBE  GUIDEE 

II  s’agit  d’btudier  1e  comportement  d’une  bombe  lourde  avec  une  manoeuvrabi 1 it6  limit6e, 
en  vol  accroch6  sur  une  cible  fixe. 


4.5.1.  Module  de  1 1 autopi Tote 

L’autopilote  de  la  bombe  peut  Stre  repr6sent6,  de  mani^re  simplifi6e,  par  un  systems 
du  deuxi^me  ordre  avec  un  amortissement  typique  de  x  =  0,9  et  une  pulsation  propre  de 
1,8  rad/s.  L’ incidence  lag  moyenne  est  A =  2  sec. 


4.5.2.  Configuration  op^rationnel le 

La  bombe  accroche  la  cible  k  une  distance  de  3000  m  avec  un  6cart  'nitial  entre  la 
ligne  de  vis6e  et  la  direction  de  la  cible  de  15*.  Elle  a  une  vitesse  de  150m/s. 

Le  guidage  s’effectue  en  navigation  proportionnelle  dans  un  plan  horizontal  (plan  de 
lacet) . 


4.5.3.  Fonctionnement  sans  perturbatic is  sur  cible  fixe 

Le  guidage  est  effectu6  en  navigation  proportionnelle  avec  un  gain  de  navigation  de  3 
sans  perturbations.  Aucun  biais  n’est  appliqu6. 

Le  calcul  effectu6  montre  que  le  facteur  de  charge  ne  d6passe  pas  0,6g  tandis  que  la 
vitesse  de  rotation  de  la  bombe  n’exc^de  pas  4’/s  (fig.  8). 

La  distance  de  passage  est  de  1 ’ordre  de  quelques  jam. 

II  apparait,  contrai rement  au  cas  de  la  sous-munition,  que  la  limitation  au  guidage 
est  due  k  la  borne  inf^rieure  de  la  plage  de  bon  fonctionnement  du  calculateur  et  non 
plus  k  la  limite  sup6rieure. 

Ceci  d^coule  directement  de  la  lenteur  de  manoeuvre  de  la  bombe. 

C’est  pourquoi  la  solution  retenue  pour  la  suite  des  calculs  est  un  capteur  PtSi ,  qui 
permet  d’observer  des  vitesses  faibles  (<  6’/s)  en  raison  de  son  temps  d’ int6gration 
61ev6. 


4.5.4.  Fonctionnement  avec  perturbations  sur  cible  fixe 
Une  s6rie  de  calcul  a  ktk  men6e  avec  pour  bases  les  caract6ristiques  suivantes  : 

-  D6tecteur  :  PtSi 

-  Gain  de  navigation  proportionnelle  :  3 

-  Biais  de  navigation  :  sans 
Les  param&tres  d’ entree  sont  : 

-  Le  nombre  de  trames  analyses 

-  Le  pourcentage  d’erreur  sur  la  mesure  du  calculateur  quand  on  analyse  deux  trames 
et  les  r6sultats  : 

-  La  moyenne  des  distances  de  passage  pour  20  calculs 

-  L’  6cart-type  associ6 

-  Le  facteur  de  charge  maximum  observ6  sur  1 ’ensemble  des  vols 

L ’ 6cartom4trie  maximum  tesle  dans  tous  ies  cas  egale  k  la  valeur  mitiale  de  15’  en 
valeur  absolue.  Les  r6sultats  sont  r6sum6s  dans  le  tableau  7. 

La  source  de  perturbation  principale  est  le  seuil  de  mesure.  C’est  ce  qui  explique  une 
distance  de  passage  importante  en  1’abscence  de  bruit  de  mesure,  qui  ne  tient  pas 
seulement  k  la  presence  du  bruit  de  quantification. 

Le  seuil  peut  Stre  r6duit  en  augmentant  le  nombre  de  trames  analyses.  Ceci  a  cependant 
pour  consequence  un  trainage  plus  important  de  la  boucle  de  guidage,  de  sorte  qu’on 
observe  une  distance  de  passage  optimum  pour  3  trames.  C’est  cette  valeur  qui  a  6t6 
conserve  pour  etudier  le  systSme  avec  un  bruit  d’erreur  de  mesure  (10X  sur  2  trames). 

On  constate  que  ce  bruit  n’a  d’ influence  que  sur  1 ’6cart-type. 
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[  Nombre 

1  de 
j  trames 

SSerreur 

Distance 
de  passage 

Ecart- 

type 

Vitesse 

rotation 

max 

Facteur 
de  charge 
max 

I  2 

0 

0,5  m 

0,3 

4'  /s 

0,6  g  I 

|  3 

0 

0,2  m 

0,2 

4'/s 

0,6  g  | 

|  4 

0 

0,3  m 

0,15 

4  ‘  /S 

0,6  g  j 

1  3 

10 

0,2  m 

0,25 

4  Vs 

0,6g  | 

Tableau  7 


Cette  faible  influence  tient  4  la  bonne  precision  du  calculateur  pour  mesurer  de  faibles 
vitesses. 


4.5.5.  Analyse  des  resultats 

Le  fonctionnement  de  la  bombe  est  limits  par  la  borne  inf6rieure  de  la  plage  de 
fonctionnement  du  d6tecteur  et  non  plus  par  la  borne  sup6rieure. 

Ce  cas  est  preferable  parce  que  le  seuil  de  fonctionnement  peut  6tre  reduit  alors  que 
la  limite  sup6rieure  est  irreductible. 

Pour  diminuer  le  seuil  de  fonctionnement,  il  faut  observer  1’ image  sur  un  temps 
suffisamment  long.  Deux  solutions  sont  envi sageables  : 

-  Matrice  PtSi 

-  Matrice  MCT  avec  Dost- integration  sur  plusieurs  trames 

Dans  les  deux  cas,  il  est  de  toute  mani4re  possible  d’effectuer  les  calculs  de 
traitement  d’ image  sur  plusieurs  trames,  afin  d’augmenter  leur  precision,  et  leur 
capacite  a  estimer  de  faibles  vitesses  de  d6placement,  en  restant  toutefois  dans  la 
limite  due  au  trainage  (optimum  344  trames  pour  le  PtSi). 

On  s.e  trouve  dans  un  cas  parti cu 1 iferement  favorable  au  fonctionnement  de  1 ’.AD  rigide, 
ou  ne  se  pose  pas  le  probieme  du  flou  et  ou  les  distances  de  passage  en  presence  de 
perturbations  restent  dans  des  limites  acceptables  pour  cette  application  (<  1m). 

Comme  dans  le  cas  de  la  si.us-munition,  le  champ  du  capteur  est  dimensionne  par 
1 ’ecartometrie  4  1 ’ accrochage . 


.5.  APPORT  DE  LA  GIROUETTE 

La  girouette  est  une  structure  articuiee  qui  s’oriente  suivant  la  direction  du  vecteur 
vitesse  du  missile. 

Dans  le  cas  ou  le  capteur  est  solioaire  d’une  girouette,  celui-ci  est  decouple  des 
mouvements  d’ incidence,  qui  peuvent  etre  particul i4rement  genants,  dans  le  cas  de  la 
sous-munition. 

C’est  ce  qu’on  constate  lorsqu’on  impose  4  la  sous-munition  un  fonctionnement  dans  une 
configuration  op6rationnel le  s6v6re.  Une  configuration  op6rationnelle  delicate  mais 
cependant  realists  est  par  exemple  representee  par  le  cas  de  la  figure  9,  ou  la  sous- 
munition  accroche  la  cible  4  500m  en  distance  oblique  4  une  altitude  de  150m. 

Dans  cette  configuration,  1 'ecartometrie  initiale  est  de  17,5'.  Pour  assurer  la 
couverture  de  champ,  il  est  possible  de  d6caler  la  ligne  de  vis6e  d’une  dizaine  de 
degres  vers  le  sol  par  rapport  4  1’axe  du  missile.  Ceci  sera  confirme  par  la  suite. 

Si  on  considers  la  figure  10  on  constate  que  la  prise  d’ incidence  de  la  sous-munition, 
au  moment  de  1 ’accrochage,  qui  permet  au  missile  d’atteindre  un  facteur  de  charge 
lateral  de  lOg,  s’accompagne  de  vitesses  de  rotation  missile  tr4s  61evees  (>  l80'/s). 

Ces  vitesses  sont  incompatibles  avec  le  fonctionnement  du  capteur  aussi  bien  PtSi  que 
MCT,  en  raison  du  flou  qu’implique  une  telle  vitesse  de  defilement  du  fond  de  scene.  XI 
en  resulte  une  periode  "aveugle"  de  1’ordre  du  1/104me  de  seconde  pendant  laquelle  le 
capteur  ne  peut  deiivrer  les  informations  de  guidage. 

O’ autre  part,  on  a  constate  qu’un  ecretage  do  la  vitesse  de  rotation  dans  des  limites 
supportables  par  un  capteur  MCT,  s’accompagnait  d’un  trainage  de  la  boucle  de  guidage, 
d’ou  r6sultaient  des  distances  de  passage  importantes. 
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Le  facteur  de  charge,  quant  k  lui,  atteint  rapidement  10  g  et  s’y  maintient  jusqu’E  la 
fin  du  vol  (fig.  11).  Ceci  est  favorable  k  1 ’uti 1 isation  d’une  girouette. 

En  effet,  la  Vitesse  de  rotation  du  vecteur  vitesse,  qui  est  la  vitesse  de  rotation 
vue  par  le  capteur,  est  le  rapport  de  1 ’acceleration  latErale  sur  la  vitesse  missile. 
On  voit  clairement  que  la  vitesse  de  la  girouette  ne  dEpassera  pas  20'/s  dans  le  cas 
de  la  sous-munition. 

II  semble  done  intEressant  d’Etudier  le  guidage  avec  giroueite  dans  ce  cas. 


5.1.  MODELE  DE  LA  GIROUETTE 

La  girouette  est  supposEe  decoupler  parfaitement  les  mouvements  d’ incidence  dans  le 
plan  de  guidage.  Ceci  implique  un  dEbattement  de  la  girouette  par  rapport  k  l’axe 
missile  Egal  k  1 ’angle  d’ incidence  maximum  (fig.  12). 

L’angle  d’ incidence  ,  se  deduit  de  1 ’ accei eration  laterale  par  : 

a  =  -A.  fHK  /  VH 


oCj  A  est  1’ incidence  lag. 

La  girouette  suivant  exactement  les  mouvements  du  vecteur  vitesse,  1 ’optical  flow  gEnErE 
au  niveau  du  capteur,  solidaire  de  celle  ci  permet  de  dEduire  la  vitesse  de  rotation 
absolue  du  vecteur  vitesse,  Egal  k  la  dErivEe  de  la  pente  aErodynamique . 

Comme  1 ’ EcartomEtrie  est  d’autre  part  mesurEe  entre  la  droite  missile-but  et  la  vitesse 
de  1’engin,  la  somme  : 

•  • 

e  +  © 

fournit  bien  la  vitesse  de  rotation  absolue  de  la  droite  missile-but. 

II  n’y  a  done  aucune  modification  de  prmcipe  dans  le  cas  d’un  fonctionnement  avec 
girouette  : 

-  1’entrEe  du  calculateur  est  la  dErivEe  de  la  pente  aErodynamique  (issue  du  module 
cinEmatique) 

-  1 ’entree  da  1 ’EcartomEtre  est  1  ’  EcartomEtrie  cinEmatique  calculEe  sans  girouette 
ci  laquelle  on  ajoute  1 ’angle  d’ incidence. 

5.2.  SIMULATION  AVEC  LA  SOUS-MUNITION 

La  configuration  opErationnel le  retenue  est  la  configuration  de  la  figure  9. 

Les  conditions  de  la  simulation  sont  les  suivantes  : 

-  pas  d’EcrEtage  des  tensions  de  commands 

-  filtrage  de  la  tension  de  commands  :  BP  10  Hz 

-  biais  de  NP  :  10*/s 

Un  premier  calcul  a  EtE  effectuE  sans  perturbations. 

Les  figures  13  k  16  prEsentent  respecti vement  les  Evolutions  temporelles,  de  la  vitesse 
de  rotation  de  la  girouette,  du  facteur  de  charge  de  1 ’EcartomEtrie,  et  de  l’angle 
d’ incidence. 

Comme  attendu,  on  constate  que  la  vitesse  de  rotation  du  capteur  reste  sensiblement 
voisine  de  20‘/s. 

L’EcartomEtrie,  quant  k  elle,  Evolue  pratiquement  linEairement  de  sa  valeur  initiale 
k  une  valeur  nulle,  ce  qui  justifie  le  calage  de  la  ligne  de  visEe  k  un  valeur 
intermEdiai re  entre  les  deux  extrEmes. 

On  observe  enfin  que  1 ’incidence  prise  par  le  missile  n’excEde  pas  15  degrEs. 

Un  deuxiEme  calcul  a  EtE  effectuE  en  introduisant  les  bruits  de  quantification  et  le 
bruit  de  mesure  du  calculateur. 

Les  conditions  sont  : 

-  Ecart  type  du  bruit  de  mesure  k  10X  de  la  vitesse  de  rotation  (pour  2  trames 
analysEes) 

-  nombre  de  trames  analysEes  :  4 
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On  observe  une  distance  de  passage  moyenne  de  0,22m  avec  un  6cart-type  de  0,14. 

Les  figures  17  ^  20  pr^sentent  1 'allure  de  Involution  des  diff6rer,ts  paramfetres  pour 
un  vol  perturb^. 

5.3.  ANALYSE  OES  RESULTATS 

Les  bons  r6sultats  obtenus  sont  1i6s  au  fait  que  la  Vitesse  de  la  girouette  reste 
faible,  ce  qui  implique  une  bonne  precision  du  calculateur. 

Pour  assurer  un  bon  fonctionnement  en  vol  perturb^,  il  est  n6cessaire  d’ assurer  un 
d6battement  de  la  girouette  de  1’ordre  de  17  degr6s  (fig.  20). 

Dans  le  cas  d’une  generalisation  k  deux  axes  (site  et  gisement),  il  faut  concevoir 
une  girouette  2  axes  &  debattement  important. 

Un  autre  probieme  est  celui  des  vibrations  dues  &  des  residuels  a6rodynamiques  de  la 
girouette. 

La  solution  girouette  reste  done  hypoth6tique  dans  le  cas  de  la  sous-muni tion . 


.6.  CONCLUSION 


a)  Le  premier  objectif  de  la  simulation  6tait  de  dimensionner  le  capteur.  Les  points 
essentiels  qui  ressortent  de  1  ntude  param^trique  sont  les  suivants  : 

*  L’6cartomdtrie  ne  d6passe  pratiquement  pas  sa  valeur  imtiale  au  cours  du  vol. 

Le  champ  du  capteur  est  done  essentiel lement  dimensionn6  par  la  valeur  n6cecsaire  k 
1 'acquisition  en  ddbut  de  vol,  compte  tenu  des  erreurs  de  pointage. 


*  La  vitesse  de  rotation  de  l’AO  rigide  par  rapport  au  fond  de  sol  est  le  facteur 
dimensionnant  pour  le  temps  d’ integration  du  d£tecteur  et  pour  la  resolution. 

On  peut  definir  une  plage  de  fonctionnement  (th6orique)  de  1 ’ autodi recteur  selon  le  type 
du  detecteur. 

Cette  plage  a  une  limite  inf6rieure  (ou  seuil)  6gale  au  rapport  de  la  quantification 
angulai re  du  capteur,  imposee  par  la  resolution,  sur  le  temps  d ’ observation  de  V  image. 

Ce  seuil  est  impose  par  le  calculateur  des  parametres  du  mouvement. 

La  limite  sup6rieure  est  impos6e  par  le  flou  induit  sur  1’ image. 

11  resulte  de  ces  considerations  qu'un  engin  ayant  de  faibles  vitesses  de  rotation, 
comme  la  bombe  guidee,  necessite  un  temps  d’observation  de  1’ image  61ev6  pour  obternr 
une  precision  suffisante  sur  la  mesure  des  faibles  vitesses. 

Un  engin  dou6  d’une  grande  manoeuvrabi 1 ite,  comme  la  sous-munition,  necessite  au 
contraire  de  faibles  temps  d’ integration,  de  mamere  &  eviter  le  phenomene  de  flou  et 
£  encaisser  les  pics  de  vitesse. 

Le  capteur  MCT  est  done  bien  adapte  pour  la  sous  munition,  tandis  que  le  capteur  PtSi 
peut  §tre  employe  dans  la  bombe. 

Les  simulations  entreprises  ont  finalement  permis  le  choix  d’un  capteur  pour  chaque 
application. 

b)  Le  deuxieme  objectif  de  la  simulation  6tait  d’observer  1’ influence  de  diverses 
perturbations  sur  le  guidage  notamment: 

-  le  temps  de  retard  du  calculateur  (temps  de  calcul  et  nombre  de  trames  analysdes). 

-  les  bruits  de  mesure  et  de  quantification  du  calculateur  et  de  1  ’ 6cartom6tre 

Les  simulations  montrent  des  performance  acceptables  en  terme  de  precision  de  guidage, 
avec  des  distances  de  passage  largement  inf^rieures  au  m6tre,  compte  tenu  de  la 
variation  des  diff^rents  parametres. 

c)  Enfin  le  dernier  point  concernait  l’apport  d’un  d’une  girouette  au  fonctionnement 
de  1 'autodi recteur. 

L’int6rSt  de  la  girouette  n’apparait  clairement  que  pour  la  sous-mumtion  dans  une 
configuration  op6rationnelle  s6v6re. 

II  ressort  des  simulations  entreprises,  que  la  girouette  est  une  solution 
particul i6rement  efficace  k  ce  problems,  son  rdle  §tant  de  decoupler  les  mouvements  de 
prise  d' incidence  responsable  des  pics  de  vitesse  de  rotation  au  moment  de  1 'accrochage. 
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d)  II  reste  &  connaitre  de  mani&re  quantitative  la  precision  des  algorithmes  de 
traitement  d’ image,  ce  qui  ne  pourra  fitre  obtenu  qu’en  remplacant  le  module 
phdnom6no1ogique  par  le  traitement  d’ image  r6el . 

Une  simulation  complete  2  axes  comportant  le  logiciel  de  traitement  d’ image  rdel ,  est 
en  cours  de  realisation  et  permettra  de  confirmer  pr6cis6ment  la  validity  du  concept 
d’autodirecteur  rigide. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  gives  an  overview  of  general  aspects  of  conception  and  utilization  of  simulators  for  the 
development  of  missile  Navigation  Systems.  First,  specific  needs  for  simulators  arising  during  the  various 
stages  of  a  project  (Concept  Definition,  Specifications,  Algorithms  Development,  Software  Validation,  Mission 
Requirements  Analysis)  are  detailed. 

Then,  the  simulators  currently  operational  in  SAGEM,  and  used  to  assist  engineers  in  the  development 
of  modem  missile  Guidance  Systems,  are  described. 

The  philosophy  of  utilization,  as  well  as  the  different  methods  and  tools  available  to  exploit  the  vast 
amount  of  data  delivered  by  simulators  are  detailed.  Particular  emphasis  is  given  to  the  obtention  of  true  and 
accurate  models  of  the  systems  being  simulated. 

Finally,  an  example  of  the  use  of  a  simulator  is  given.  It  deals  with  the  development  of  a  new  algorithm 
for  automatic  alignment  of  an  airborne  missile  Navigation  System,  before  the  launching  of  the  missile. 


1  -  INTRODUCTION 

Modem  Inertial  Guidance  Systems  (IGS)  for  missiles,  as  other  key  guidance  and  control  equipments,  are 
becoming  increasingly  complex.  Their  accuracy  has  improved  as  well  as  their  reliability.  Their  design  must 
often  lend  itself  to  high  yield  and  low  cost  manufacturing  and  they  integrate  many  different  technologies.  The 
combination  of  high  precision  mechanics,  optics,  optronics,  accurate  analog  electronics,  fast  digital  circuitry 
and  processors,  together  with  embedded  software  implementing  state  of  the  art  algorithms  in  signal  processing, 
automatic  control  and  navigation  is  common  nowadays  for  almost  any  type  of  missile  application. 

The  development  and  use  of  IGS  simulators  are  major  factors  allowing  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
development  and  maintenance  of  IGS  and  associated  test  equipments  and  the  reduction  of  development  time. 

Moreover,  as  experience  has  proved,  the  adequate  use  of  computer  simulations  is  more  profitable  than 
just  a  design  aid. 


It  is  an  excellent  mean  to  foresee  needs  of  future  equipments  and  components,  and  to  ensure  that  initial 
design  specifications  are  suited  to  the  intended  missile  mission.  It  also  allows  a  much  higher  optimization  of  the 
IGS  with  respect  to  constraints  due  to  the  weapon  system.  Because  the  simulator  takes,  as  an  input,  mission 
trajectories  and  environmental  conditions,  the  design  of  the  IGS  will  fulfill  the  mission's  goals  as  closely  as 
possible. 

Simulators  allow  the  analysis  of  a  complex  mission,  during  which  several  IGS  and  different  modes  of 
utilization  are  encountered.  A  global  simulation  allows  one  to  determine  accurately  the  effect  of  each  individual 
parameter  on  the  mission's  effectiveness  and  consequently  to  obtain  optimal  design,  as  compared  to  methods  in 
which  each  individual  equipment  is  specified  separetely  and  complex  interac  ons  are  not  taken  into  account. 


The  use  of  simulators  also  authorizes  global  and  fast  explorations  of  design  tracks.  Many  solutions  are 
assessed  within  short  deadlines.  Worst  case  analysis  are  performed.  Once  again,  the  globality  of  the  approach 
must  be  stressed. 

Finally,  the  potential  for  further  and  more  elaborate  uses  of  simulators  is  high.  The  integration  of 
modem  CAD  tools  (e.g.  in  automatic  control)  and  of  symbolic  computation  softwares  with  more  classical 
computer  simulations  opens  new  areas  of  development  and  promises  additional  performance  and  user 
friendliness  in  the  future. 

SAGEM’s  Missile  Division  undertook,  4  years  ago,  the  development  of  a  simulator  for  IGS.  Capitalizing 
on  many  previous  efforts  in  less  general  and  powerful  simulators,  a  global  set  of  integrated  computer 
programmes,  allowing  comprehensive  utilizations,  has  been  developped  and  has  been  fully  operational  for  the 
last  2  years.  This  simulator  was  developped  with  the  support  of  the  "Delegation  Generate  de  l'Armement  - 
Direction  des  Engins  -  STEN  -  Bureau  Guidage/Pilotage"  under  contract  86-70-200.  The  "Laboratoire  de 
Recherches  Balistiques  et  Aerodynamiques  (LRBA)"  acted  as  technical  programme  coordinator. 
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2.1  General 

From  initial  concept  exploration  to  retrofit  and  maintenance  of  an  IGS,  many  different  engineering  and 
design  activities  are  carried  out.  The  aids  a  simulator  offers  vary  from  one  stage  of  the  IGS  life  to  another.  The 
different  utilizations  of  a  simulator  can  be  split  up  into  five  categories,  drawn  from  SAGEM's  experience. 

The  first  type  of  use  of  the  simulator  concerns  the  Conceptual  Design  phase,  in  which  the  architecture  of 
the  IGS  is  defined,  after  a  wide  range  of  different  possibilities  have  been  explored. 

The  second  group  allows  to  write  thorough  technical  specifications  of  equipment(s)  to  be  developped. 

An  other  type  of  use  is  the  development  of  algorithms  which  will  allow  optimal  performance  of  the 
IGS,  for  a  given  set  of  sensors  and  associated  electronics  and  a  specific  mission. 

A  fourth  domain  of  application  of  the  simulator  is  the  validation  of  on  board  real  time  software, 
implementing  the  above  mentioned  algorithms. 

Finally,  most  of  the  remaining  uses  of  the  simulator  concern  the  evaluation  of  the  behaviour  of  the  IGS 
for  different  mission  profiles  that  are  necessary  to  achieve  given  objectives. 

We  will  now  analyze  each  of  these  applications  in  greater  detail. 
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2.2  Concept  Definition  phase 

The  Concept  Definition  phase  of  the  Inertial  Guidance  System  of  a  missile  consists  in  considering  the 
different  organizations  of  the  IGS  which  potentially  fulfill  the  user's  needs  and  in  selecting  the  most  promising 
of  these  organizations,  based  on  a  combination  of  cost  /  performance  /  soundness  of.  design  /  reliability  / 
technical  challenge  / ...  criteria. 

In  this  phase  the  following  are  usually  defined  : 

-  The  basic  structure  of  the  IGS  (gimballed  or  strap-down  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU),  basic  algorithms, 

...). 

-  The  updating  sensors  (if  needed) 

-  The  technology  and  type  of  inertial  components  (gyroscopes  or  gyrometers  and  accelerometers). 

-  The  topology  of  these  sensors  on  the  cluster. 

-  The  shock  isolator's  transfer  function. 

-  The  thermal  regulation. 


Obviously,  the  definition  of  the  IGS  structure  requires  to  apprehend  its  function  within  the  globality  of 
the  Weapon  System.  Parameters  like  volume  and  weight  have  to  be  approximately  defined  at  the  begining  of 
this  phase.  It  is  equally  important  to  obtain  typical  mission  profiles,  mission  constraints  due  to  operational 
requirements  and  the  totality  of  data  influencing  the  missile  guidance  function  (type  of  carrier  and  its 
navigation  system,  available  external  aids,  possibilities  for  the  system’s  initialization, ...). 

Once  again,  the  more  global  the  need,  the  more  technically  viable  and  cost-effective  the  solutions  to  be 
considered  and  assessed,  and  the  more  innovative  organizations  of  the  navigation  and  guidance  function  are 
likely  to  arise. 


2.3  Technical  Specifications  Realization 

The  writing  of  detailed  technical  specifications  is  a  necessary  task,  which  must  be  achieved  before  the 
actual  design  of  the  IGS  begins.  It  obviously  takes  place  after  the  concept  definition  phase. 

The  technical  specifications  define  the  IGS  accuracy  in  term  of  equivalent  gyro  drift  or  accelerometer 
bias.  They  thus  differ  from  the  prime  contractor  need-specifications  which  express  a  functional  need 
(knowledge  of  position,  speed,  attitude, ...)  of  the  vehicle  for  a  given  mission.  Once  they  are  completed,  the 
design  engineer  is  able  to  allocate  an  error  budget  to  each  of  the  IGS  sub-assemblies  (inertial  components, 
coding  electronics,  thermal  regulation,  embedded  software, ...),  to  the  calibration  process,  to  the  aging  of  the 
IGS  components  between  recalibrations,  ... 

Writing  thorough  technical  specifications  requires  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  error  models 
governing  each  component  of  the  system,  and  is  consequently  a  task  reserved  to  the  equipment  manufacturer. 
Only  the  use  of  the  right  models  and  the  knowledge  of  adequate  values  of  the  parameters  of  the  error  models 
allow  to  optimize  the  design  of  the  IGS.  The  skill  of  the  design  engineer  deriving  these  technical  specifications 
is  to  use  error  models  close  enough  to  physical  models,  allowing  to  release  the  constraints  on  the  IGS  design  as 
much  as  possible.  Because  the  mathematical  relationships  mapping  navigation  performance  to  IGS  parameters 
are  complex  and  non-linear,  the  use  of  a  simulator  to  specify  the  IGS  is  mandatory. 
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The  derivation  of  preliminary  technical  specifications  is  equally  of  the  highest  importance,  especially 
when  it  concerns  the  development  of  costly  new  inertial  components  for  future  applications.  The  simulator  is 
then  again  an  invaluable  tool.  It  allows,  for  a  given  structure  of  the  error  model  of  the  inertial  component,  to 
determine  the  relative  weight  of  each  of  the  error  model  parameters  on  a  performance  criterion  (for  example 
the  missile  final  position  error).  The  component  designer  is  able  to  link  error  model  parameters  to  physical 
characteristics  of  the  component.  He  then  has  accurate  performance  goals  and  is  able  to  realize  trade-offs, 
decreasing  some  performance  whilst  increasing  other  more  easily  available. 


2.4  Development  of  Algorithms 

A  missile  navigation  system  consists  basically  of  a  set  of  inertial  components  and  associated  electronics 
(the  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU)),  of  additional  sub-systems  (GPS  receiver,  TERCOM*, ...)  which  allow 
the  updating  of  the  navigation  filter  and  the  calibration  of  the  IMU,  and  of  embedded  computer(s)  on  which 
various  algorithms  are  implemented. 

They  include : 

-  compensation  algorithms,  which  correct  the  effects  of  sensor  errors.  The  more  accurate  the  error  model,  the 
more  efficient  is  the  error  compensation, 

-  calibration  algorithms,  which  estimate  the  parameters  of  the  error  model  by  comparing  navigation  data 
outputted  by  the  navigation  filter  and  those  coming  from  the  updating  means.  Typically,  these  algorithms  are 
based  around  an  Extended  Kalman  Filter  and  operate  either  in  static  conditions  (recalibrations  during  periodic 
check-up  of  the  IGS,  zero-velocity  updates  whenever  the  missile  is  immobile  before  launch),  or  in  dynamic 
conditions  if  sufficient  external  measurements  are  provided  to  the  IGS, 

-  alignment  algorithms,  similar  in  principle  to  calibration  algorithms,  but  whose  aim  is  to  estimate  the  3  Euler 
angles  <px,  <Py,  <pz.  which  define  the  orientation  of  the  reference  navigation  frame  with  respect  to  the  local 
geographic  frame, 

-  inertial  navigation  and  aided  inertial  navigation  algorithms,  which  integrate  the  specific  forces  measured  by 
the  IMU  added  to  the  local  gravity  field. 

Once  again,  a  Kalman  Filter  authorizes  the  fusion  of  inertial  data  with  external  measurements. 

Because  most  of  these  algorithms  are  complex,  their  behaviour  cannot  be  entirely  predicted  with 
analytical  methods.  Very  often  the  mathematical  model  used  is  a  simplified  version  of  a  more  realistic  one 
because  of  computing  time  constraints.  The  robustness  of  these  algorithms  to  variations  in  model  parameters, 
noise  level,  ...  must  be  determined.  However,  their  performance  must  be  assessed  early  enough  and  the 
possibility  of  divergence  has  to  be  considered.  The  trimming  of  their  governing  parameters  must  be  realized, 
generally  through  a  trial  and  error  procedure. 


The  SAGEM  IGS  Simulator  allows  a  thorough  check-up  of  the  algorithms  in  various  operational 
conditions.  Accurate  IMU  models  generate  realistic  data,  feeding  the  algorithms  under  test.  These  algorithms 
are  themselves  part  of  a  global  structure  (other  algorithms,  data  processing  and  interpretation  modules, 
statistical  analysis,  ...).  The  trajectory,  environmental  conditions,  type  of  IMU,  frequency  at  which  the 
algorithms  will  be  running, ...  are  set  by  the  operator. 

The  simulator  is  generally  used  early  in  the  algorithm  development  process,  once  the  equations  have 
been  derived  and  preliminary  analysis  undertaken. 


*  TERrain  COntour  Matching 
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2.5  Embedded  software  test  and  validation 

Once  an  algorithm  has  been  derived,  tuned,  and  its  performance  has  been  checked,  the  next  step  is 
generally  to  implement  this  algorithm  into  the  IGS  embedded  computer.  Risks  of  software  errors,  either  in  the 
core  of  the  programme  -  the  mathematical  equations  -,  or  in  the  sequencing  of  tasks  by  the  real-time  Operating 
System,  or  within  data  exchange  modules  or  other  parts  of  the  programme,  must  be  minimized. 

Very  often  the  software  functions  operate  in  conditions  not  encountered  on  the  ground,  and  to  which  the 
IMU  cannot  be  submitted,  like  a  combination  of  rotation  rate  and  linear  acceleration.  Sometimes,  the  function 
of  the  algorithm  is  to  estimate  an  internal  parameter  of  the  IGS,  unknown  to  the  operator.  The  risk  of  residual 
software  errors  would  thus  not  be  negligible  without  the  use  of  a  specific  test  tool. 

A  version  of  the  IGS  Simulator,  RT1S  (Real  Time  IGS  Simulator)  has  been  developed  to  allow  the  test, 
the  tuning-up  and  the  validation  of  embedded  softwares.  It  delivers  data  similar  to  those  of  a  true  IMU,  in  an 
user-defined  environment. 

RT1S  permits  one  to  tune  up  and  test  on-board  software  without  the  actual  IMU.  This  is  of  great  interest 
because  software  development  represents  an  increasing  part  of  the  global  development  work  for  modem  IGS. 
RTIS  allows  embedded  software  to  be  tested  in  parallel  with  its  realization,  without  having  to  wait  for  the 
availability  of  the  IMU,  thus  diminishing  costs  and  improving  quality.  While  not  eliminating  the  need  for  a 
final  check-up  of  the  software  when  the  IMU  is  available,  RTIS  permits  one  to  test  the  software  in  many 
different  controlled  IMU  configurations  with  a  high  degree  of  flexibility.  The  knowledge  of  the  simulated  IMU 
allows  a  thorough  check  of  the  software,  including  for  IMU  characteristics  at  the  margin  of  their  specifications. 
This  has  proved  an  invaluable  help,  in  particular  to  control  calibration  algorithms.  RTIS  simulates  the  various 
functional  channels  of  the  IMU  and  the  sequence  of  operations,  which  is  extremely  useful  for  testing  software 
without  putting  the  sensitive  parts  of  the  IMU  at  risk. 


2.6  Global  analysis  and  mission  profile  requirements 

Navigation  and  guidance  are  vital  functions  for  all  weapon  systems.  Most  of  the  time,  these  functions  are 
not  realized  by  only  one  subsystem  but  by  a  set  of  them.  Its  configuration  varies  during  the  course  of  the 
mission,  as  does  the  mode  of  operation  of  each  equipment. 

A  submarine  launched  missile  will  depend  on  the  several  submarine  IGS,  the  speedometer,  the  stellar 
updates, ...  for  its  initialization. 

The  accuracy  of  an  air-launched  missile  depends  on  the  initialization  of  the  aircraft  IGS(s),  as  well  as 
the  aircraft  trajectory  which  affects  the  performance  of  its  navigation,  the  autonomous  alignment  filter  which 
initializes  the  missile  IGS  with  the  help  of  the  aircraft  IGS,  the  missile  IGS  itself,  the  missile  updating  means 
and,  possibly,  its  terminal  guidance  equipment. 

Whereas  the  specification  of  an  isolated  equipment,  or  the  development  of  some  algorithms  do  not 
always  require  one  to  take  into  account  the  globality  of  the  mission,  a  full  simulation  is  necessary  at  some  stage. 
This  one  should  take  place  a  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  weapon  system  development  in  order  to  bound 
the  performance  of  the  various  sub-systems  and  to  determine  the  criticity  of  their  key  parameters.  It  utilizes 
simplified  models  and  trajectories.  Towards  the  end  of  the  design  phase  a  more  detailed  global  simulation  is 
also  needed.  It  allows  one  to  obtain  with  accuracy  the  navigation  performance  of  the  whole  weapon  system, 
taking  into  account  the  complex  interactions  that  might  occur. 

A  typical  example  where  global  simulations  are  necessary  stems  from  on-board  alignments,  in  which  the 
missile  IGS  utilizes  the  carrier  IGS  as  an  updating  means.  In  this  case,  global  simulations  during  the  alignment 
itself  are  necessary  to  show  the  observability  of  the  filter  and  to  determine  the  trajectory  profiles  which  permit 
its  convergence.  The  outcomes  of  these  simulations  will  be  later  translated  into  mission  requirements  to  the 
aircraft  pilot. 
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3 -GUIDANCE  SYSTEM  SIMULATOR  DESCRIPTION 


3.1  General 

The  IGS  simulator  consists  of  a  set  of  software  modules,  written  in  FORTRAN  and  running  on  3 
HP  9000-835  S  computers. 

The  overall  size  of  the  simulator  is  approximately  200  000  lines  of  source  code,  including  comments. 
The  run-time  version  typically  takes  up  4  M  Bytes  of  RAM  when  loaded  in  central  memory. 

For  each  application,  users  build  their  own  version  of  the  simulator  corresponding  (o  their  particular 
needs.  A  special  purpose  user  programming  language  allows  them  to  organize  their  own  structure  from  an 
initial  framework,  picking  specific  modules  from  several  libraries. 


3.2  Functional  description 

The  schematics  hereunder  represents  the  functional  organization  of  the  simulator.  It  is  composed  of  two 
main  sub-functions,  the  platform,  or  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU)  simulator  and  the  algorithms  simulator. 

The  platform  simulator  represents  the  physical  phenomena  that  take  place  inside  the  Navigation  System. 
Detailed  functioning  of  inertial  components  and  other  sensors,  thermal  characteristics,  dynamic  and  vibrations 
effects  are  taken  into  account. 


This  "sensing"  part  is  fed  in  by  the  output  of  the  trajectory  simulator,  which  elaborates  stimuli  that 
excite  the  various  error  models  and  differential  equations  of  the  platform  simulator.  The  trajectory  simulator 
gets  its  input  from  analytically  generated  trajectories  or  from  data  files. 

The  algorithm  simulator  represents  the  on-board  real  time  software  implemented  by  the  IGS  or  the 
missile  computers.  These  algorithms  transform  raw  data  generated  by  inertial  components  and  other  sensors, 
while  submitted  to  given  environmental  conditions  and  for  a  specific  trajectory,  into  useful  information.  They 
include  the  computation  of  missile  position,  velocity  and  attitude  (navigation  algorithms),  the  determinate  n  of 
the  attitude  with  respect  to  the  local  geographic  frame  of  the  IMU  cluster  (alignment  algorithms),  the 
identification  of  the  parameters  of  the  IMU  error  models  (.calibration  algorithms), ... 

Typically,  the  behaviour  of  the  IMU  and  associated  algorithms  is  analyzed  by  comparing  data  obtained 
either  directly  from  the  trajectory  generation  programme,  or  from  the  platform  and  algorithm  simulators. 

Because  of  the  requirements  of  many  applications,  the  models  used  in  the  platform  simulator  are 
sophisticated  and,  consequently,  the  computing  power  needed  is  high.  This  is  specially  true  for  dynamic 
analysis,  because  the  behaviour  of J-  “dial  components  and  platform  mechanics  is  simulated  at  a  high  frequency. 
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A  modified  version  of  the  IGS  Simulator,  called  ’’Real  Time  IMU  Simulator"  (RTIS)  is  specially 
dedicated  to  real-time  embedded  software  test  and  validation,  in  a  "software  in  the  loops"  configuration.  In  this 
case  (see  schematics  below)  a  simplified  version  of  the  platform  simulator  is  connected  to  a  specific  interface. 
This  allows  to  output  data  identical,  not  only  in  type  and  accuracy,  but  also  in  temporal  and  electrical 
characteristics,  to  the  data  delivered  by  a  real  IMU. 


3.3  Software  organization 

The  simulator  consists  of  approximately  200  software  modules  integrated  within  a  global  structure, 
outlined  in  the  schematics  below. 

The  main  parts  of  this  software  are  : 

-  the  platform  simulator,  which  includes  the  simulator  of  gimbaLled  and  strap-down  IMU,  the  trajectory  gene¬ 
ration,  the  representation  of  different  inertial  components  (dry-tuned  gyros,  ring  laser  gyros,  pendulous  ac¬ 
celerometers,  PIGA  accelerometers,  ...),  the  simulation  of  other  sensors  and  sub-systems  (GPS  receiver,  ra¬ 
dio-altimeter,  electro-optical  devices, ...),  and  the  simulation  of  dynamic  phenomena  within  the  IMU, 
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-  the  algorithm  simulator,  which  includes  the  simulation  of  compensation  algorithms,  of  calibration  and  of  ai¬ 
ded  and  autonomous  alignment  algorithms,  and  of  navigation  algorithms  (pure  inertial  or  aided  inertial  navi¬ 
gation), 

-  the  "Inertial  Navigation"  (IN)  library  which  contains  modules  frequently  used  in  navigation  algorithms,  like 
gravity  field  models  or  transfer  matrices  between  different  geographic  frames, 


-  the  "General  Fortran"  (GF)  library  which  contains  reusable  mathematical  functions  like  matrices  operations, 
statistical  operations,  Kalman  filter  implementation,... 

The  operator  uses  those  libraries  to  help  him  adapt  the  simulator  structure  to  its  needs. 

-  the  Monitor  module  is  a  special  purpose  tool  which  helps  to  implement  the  desired  configuration  of  the  simu¬ 
lator, 

-  the  user  interface  authorizes  sophisticated  data  display  and  storage  functions. 


3.4  Hardware  organization 

The  3  HP  9000-835  S  on  which  runs  the  simulator  are  connected  via  a  local  area  network.  The  Figure 
hereunder  shows  the  structure  of  the  network  and  the  peripherals  available. 
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The  real-time  simulator  utilizes  a  different  hardware  configuration,  sketched  below. 

The  HP  1000  -  A900  computer  is  well  suited  to  real-time  applications.  The  specific  interface  is  a 
proprietary  design  based  around  a  VME  bus. 


4  -  METHODOLOGY  OF  USE 

4.1  General 

A  major  aspect  of  the  methodology  of  use  of  the  IGS  Simulator,  the  adequation  between  a  given 
application  and  the  associated  simulator  configuration,  has  been  described  in  chapter  2. 

We  now  give  more  details  about  the  various  levels  of  model  accuracy  available  and  show  how  such 
models  are  obtained.  The  different  techniques  of  use  of  the  simulator  are  then  depicted. 


4.2  Adaptation  of  models  to  specific  uses 

Wherever  possible,  the  mathematical  models  used  should  be  as  simple  as  possible.  This  brings  the 
following  advantages : 

-  reduction  of  computing  time, 

-  no  need  for  elaborate  knowledge  of  the  physical  system, 

-  easier  interpretation. 

For  preliminary  studies  and  concept  explorations  sophisticated  models  arc  generally  not  useful.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  specification  of  a  component  or  a  sub-assembly  and  global  performance  evaluations  require  a 
fully  realistic  description  of  the  physical  processes. 

Below  are  listed  examples  of  the  various  degrees  of  complexity  of  the  models  implemented  in  the 
simulator. 
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Sensor  simulation  (inertial  sensor  as  gyrometer,  gyroscope  or  accelerometer,  measurement  hardware  as 
GPS  receiver) 

-  input  output  relationship  ("black  box"  approach), 

-  input  output  relationship  including  dynamic  modeling,  such  as  electronic  frequency  response, 

-  full  internal  process  description,  manipulating  the  true  physical  characteristics  of  the  sensors, 

-  incremental  or  continuous  form  of  output  data. 

Platform  simulation  (gimballed  units) 

-  kinematic  modeling,  assuming  perfect  caging  loops, 

-  dynamic  modeling  taking  into  account  gimbals  inertia  and  friction  torques, 

-  added  thermal  modeling  of  the  cluster  and  inertial  components 

Environment  description 

-  no  vibrations, 

-  sinusoidal  vibrations  (one  or  several  pulsations), 

-  random  noise  with  any  power  spectral  density, 

-  constant  or  evolving  external  temperature. 

Algorithms  simulation 

-  Euler’s  integration,  Runge-Kutta  or  Quaternion  technique  for  navigation  equation  integration, 

-  for  strap-down  IMUs,  modeling  of  high  frequency  phenomena  like  coning,  sculling,  Body  Coriolis, ..., 

-  earth  modeling  WGS  72  or  WGS  84, 

-  modeling  of  gravity  field  (constant  module,  Somigliana-Tchebichev  model,  Markov  model  for  deflections, 
GEM10,  GRIM  2). 

4.3  Model  determination  and  refinements 

Basically,  a  simulator  is  a  huge  collection  of  mathematical  formulae  or  models.  However  the  definition 
of  these  models  requires : 

-  that  they  fit  to  physical  processes, 

-  correct  numerical  values.  These  can  be  obtained  from  : 

.  CAD  means  for  parameters  as  lengths,  inertia,  areas . 

.  theoretical  analysis  for  parameters  like  electronic  gain,  time-constant,  time-lag  of  a  control-loop, 

.  experiments  on  real  equipments,  for  inertial  components  stabilily,  thermal  constants, ... 

Knowledge  of  models  comes  from  SAGEM’s  experience  on  inertial  techniques  acquired  throughout  the 
last  40  years. 
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It  also  profits  of  follow-up,  done  either  by  SAGEM  or  by  its  customers,  on  operationnal  equipments. 
This  is  particularly  important  for  realistic  studies  concerning  aging,  because  theoretical  results  are  poor. 

Model  refinement  works  guaranty  the  necessary  representativity  of  models.  They  are  integrated  in  the 
following  framework  : 

-->  collection  of  data, 

-->  model  refinement, 

-->  control  of  the  refined  model  accuracy  by  comparison  between  simulated  and  actual  data. 

4.4  Processing  and  interpretation  of  simulated  outputs 
The  3  widely  used  techniques  recalled  here  are  : 

-  partial  derivatives  method, 

-  Monte  Carlo  technique , 

-  single  runs. 

4.4.1  Use  of  partial  derivatives 

This  powerful  tool  exhibits  the  influence  on  target  miss  distance  E  of  one  error  cause  pi  such  as  initial 
misalignment  or  inertial  component  elementary  error  (bias,  scale  factor, ...). 

E 

The  ratio  Si  =  ^  with  other  error  sources  pj  =  0  (for  j  i)  is  called  partial  derivative  of  the  error  E 
with  respect  to  the  parameter  pi. 

Generally,  E  has  2  components  in  a  local  horizontal  frame  and  we  distinguish  : 

Sxi  =  Ex/pi 

with  E2  =  Ex2  +  Ey2 

Syi  =  Ey/pi 

This  technique  is  used  for  most  of  the  applications  of  the  simulator,  the  knowledge  of  partial  derivatives 
allows  to  compute  the  missile  ECP. 

Under  appropriate  assumptions,  the  relationship  between  ECP  and  partial  derivatives  is  : 

ECP  =  0.563  Max  (Vox,  Voy)  +  0.614  Min  (Vox,  joy) 
where  ax,  ay  are  eigenvalues  of  a  =  M  Z  Mt 

with  M  =  I  ^Xn  j ,  n  is  number  of  involved  errors 

\  Syi, ...,  Syn  / 


'  E(p?) 

' 

■  E  (p!  pn) 

E  (pn  pi) 

E  (Pn2)  , 

where  E  (pi)  is  the  expected  value  of  pi 
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4.4.2  Monte-Carlo  Technique 

This  technique  is  used  to  qualify  the  global  performance  of  a  system  with  input  random  variables.  These 
variables  characterize  : 

-  dispersion  of  components  (manufacturing,  calibration), 

-  noise  of  components  (random  walk,  random  bias ...), 

-  measurement  noise  (random  error  associated  with  updating  means  like  GPS  or  TERCOM), 

-  noise  due  to  structural  vibrations, 

-  initial  values  of  navigation  parameters. 

Probability  density  functions  (Pdf)  associated  with  these  errors  are  generally  zero  mean  Gaussian  or 
uniform.  However,  specific  Pdf,  resulting  for  example  of  screening  and  trimming  of  inertial  components  in 
manufacturing,  can  be  taken  into  account. 

The  desired  global  performance,  for  instance  : 

-  ECP  (it  is  generally  obtained  more  accurately  than  with  the  previous  method  because  correlations  between 
individual  error  terms  are  simulated), 

-  Navigation  (aided  /  unaided)  performance, 

-  Alignment,  Gyrocompassing  perfoimance, 

is  obtained  with  several  runs.  The  behaviour  of  the  sample  variance  s2  with  respect  to  the  actual  variance  02 
for  80  %  confidence,  and  20  runs  is  given  by  : 

<j2 

0.83  <  ^  <  1.27  . 


This  allows  sufficient  precision  for  primary  evaluation  with  acceptable  computing  time.  If  more 
precision  is  necessary,  generally  during  the  ultimate  phase  of  validation  of  a  system,  the  number  of  runs  must 
be  increased. 

See  [SHA  83]  for  further  details. 


4.4.3  Single  runs 

They  are  used  to  solve  particular  problems,  mainly  for  algorithms  development,  such  as  : 

-  determination  of  the  filtering  time  necessary  to  ensure  low  residual  filtering  error  or  sufficient  observability, 

-  definition  of  manoeuvres  for  improved  observability, 

-  analysis  of  the  influence  of  noise  (for  instance  gyrolaser  random  walk  effect  on  calibration  or  alignment 
accuracy), 


-  analysis  of  thermal  aspects  during  start-ups. 
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5  -  APPLICATIONS 


5.1  General 

In  this  section,  v/e  discuss  briefly  two  examples  of  in-flight  alignment  which  illustrate  the  benefits  of 
simulation  for  inertial  navigation  systems  development. 

The  first  example  -  case  A  -  deals  with  an  extensively  studied  alignment  algorithm  ([BAR  80], 
[POR  81]).  This  algorithm  is  an  optimal  recopy  which  uses  aircraft  master  IMU  velocities  as  updates.  The 
second  example  -  case  B  -  presents  a  global  approach  whose  aim  is  to  fuse  data  provided  by  the  aircraft  and 
missile  navigation  systems.  We  explain  the  structure  and  give  comments  on  this  filter  and  show  when  and  how 
the  simulations  helped  in  its  development. 


5.2  Classical  technique  for  in-flight  alignment  (case  A) 

Because  of  the  non-linearity  of  the  navigation  equations,  an  Extended  Kalman  Filter  (EKF)  in  which  the 
equations  are  linearized  around  the  current  estimate  is  required.  The  carrier  aircraft  velocity,  which  has  a  good 
enough  resolution,  is  taken  as  an  observation.  The  missile  IMU  parameters  of  interest  are  part  of  the  state 
vector.  The  vibrations  between  the  two  IMU's,  and  the  instrument  quantization  are  considered  as  measurement 
noise  and  the  model  errors  are  considered  as  state  noise.  A  functional  block  diagram  of  the  system  is  given  in 
Figure  1. 

For  good  alignment  performance,  it  was  shown  that  alignment  must  begin  400  seconds  before  launch 
and  that  a  manoeuvre  must  occur  during  this  period  (see  Figures  2  and  3). 


-  Theoretical  considerations 

Missile  and  aircraft  state  models  are  derived  from  the  fundamental  equation  of  dynamics  : 
For  the  aircraft  :  Xa  =  Fa  (Xa)  +  Qa  (1) 
where  Xa  is  the  aircraft  state  vector. 

QA  is  a  zero  mean,  Gaussian  white  noise  process. 

For  me  missile,  equation  is  the  same  with  subscript  M  : 

X=  Fm  (Xm)  +  QM  (2) 

Aircraft's  updates  are  provided  by  GPS  or  TERCOM. 


This  Extended  Kalman  Filter  gives  the  best  estimates  Xa  of  the  aircraft  state  taking  into  account  external 
measurements. 

Missile  updates  Zm  are  derived  from  the  aircraft  estimate.  The  effects  of  lever  arm  between  the  two  IMU’s 
are  modeled. 


where 


mxa  =  zm  =  hm  xm  +  l + wm 

M  selects  appropriate  updates, 

Hm  is  the  observation  matrix, 

L  is  lever  arm  compensation, 

Wm  is  the  measurement  zero  mean,  white  Gaussian  noise  process. 
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5.3  Global  filtering  as  a  new  concept 

Performance  improvement  is  achieved  by  processing  both  aircraft  and  missile  measurements 
simultaneously. 

From  case  A,  we  derive  the  following  ideas  leading  to  global  filtering  : 

-  it  is  necessary  to  model  the  whole  system  composed  of : 

.  aircraft  and  missile  IMU’s, 

.  coupling  arm  between  IMU’s, 

.  external  updates  as  GPS  or  TERCOM, 

-  extended  Kalman  filtering  is  a  suitable  formalism, 

-  the  global  filter  is  implemented  in  the  most  powerful  computer, 

-  for  performance  enhancement,  global  filtering  must  operate  as  long  as  possible.  Consequently  we  distinguish 
three  phases : 

.  from  take-off  (including  gyrocempassing)  to  missile  launch,  this  filter  ensures  optimal  navigation  for  the 
whole  system  thanks  to  external  measurements, 

.  just  before  launch,  only  aircraft  states  stay  active  in  the  aircraft  computer  while  the  missile  navigation 
algorithm  is  initialized  with  the  last  values  of  the  missile  state  given  by  the  global  filter, 

.  after  launch,  there  is  no  difference  between  this  solution  and  case  A. 

-  for  similar  conditions,  the  global  filter  method  must  be  at  least  as  good  as  ihc  classical  technique  (case  A). 

-  Theoretical  considerations 

They  are  issued  from  the  previous  discussion.  A  functional  block  diagram  of  the  system  is  given  Figure  4, 
which  must  be  compared  with  Figure  I. 

The  global  filter  has  a  larger  state  Xc  with  : 

XC  =  (XA,  XM)t . 

with  state  equation  derived  from  (1)  and  (2). 

Measurements  ZC  splits  into  two  parts  : 

-  external  measurements  GPS,  TERCOM, 

-  internal  measurements  which  indicate  physical  coupling  between  IMU's  before  launch,  so  that : 

Zc  =  HcXc  +  Wc 

u  /  Hr  0 

wnere  He  = 

\  C  -C 


Hr  =  0  when  external  measurement  are  not  available. 
C  indicates  the  coupling. 


-  Qualitative  analysis 

When  Hr  =  0,  the  two  IMUs  play  identical  roles.  In  fact,  at  a  given  time,  the  filter  automatically  selects  the 
best  {MU  based  on  die  estimation  error  covariance  matrix. 

Because  the  filter  possesses  maximum  information  about  the  global  navigation  system  (aircraft,  missile),  the 
estimates  it  delivers  are  better  than  those  of  the  best  individual  filter  (see  figure  5). 

When  HU  ^  0,  external  measurements  are  provided  both  to  the  aircraft  and  to  the  missile.  However,  the  noisy 
lever  arm  gives  rise  to  different  levels  of  estimation  accuracy  (see  figures  6  and  7). 


5.4  Results  and  conclusions 

This  concept  reveals  an  increased  alignment  performance  of  10  to  40  %  with  respect  to  classical 
techniques  (see  figure  8). 

Nevertheless,  preliminary  studies  conducted  with  other  tools  as  BASILE  (*)  and  MAPLE  (**)  permitted 
fast  design  on  simpler  linear  steady-state  IMU  models. 

Once  the  EKF  was  defined  using  covariance  matrix  analysis,  simulations  allowed  comprehensive 
evaluation  on  the  global  filter  structure,  its  tuning,  the  potential  interest  of  aircraft  manoeuvres,  and  finally 
performance  assessment. 


6  -  CONCLUSION 

Many  years  of  experience  have  proved  the  interest  of  using  simulators  during  the  various  stages  of  the 
development  of  navigations  systems. 

Improvements  in  computer  hardware  and  software,  as  well  as  a  better  knowledge  of  the  models  of  the 
systems  studied  allow  to  get  more  results  of  better  quality  from  simulators.  The  increased  complexity  of  the 
navigation  function  of  global  weapon  systems,  the  use  of  even  more  sophisticated  algorithms  and  their 
implementation  with  real-time  embedded  software  require  this  additional  potential. 

However,  the  benefits  that  simulators  deliver  are  not  freely  given.  The  development  of  simulators  is 
expensive,  and  requires  a  lot  of  work  in  system  modeling  and  identification.  Good  software  design,  employing 
a  structured  approach  and  maximizing  modularity,  gives  a  high  degree  of  versatility  and  consequently  allows 
one  to  reduce  the  complexity  and  the  cost  of  evolution  and  adaptation  of  simulators. 

Examples  of  this  versatility  have  included,  in  our  case  : 

-  the  development  of  a  satellite  trajectory  simulator  for  autonomous  satellite  navigation  studies  [BER  89].  It 
profited  of  complete  gravity  field  modeling  and  of  the  mathematical  library  of  the  IGS  simulator. 

-  the  development  of  a  tactical  missile  gimballed  seeker  simulator,  for  studies  concerning  future  Infra  Red 
seekers  for  high  velocity  missiles. 

Many  more  applications  are  currently  under  way.  The  analysis  of  new  concepts  for  missile  guidance 
which  rely  heavily  on  electro-optical  means,  image  processing  and  multisensory  data  fusion  is  one  of  them. 


(*)  BASILE :  CAD  on  automatic  control  -  Developped  at  INRIA  (France) 

(**)  MAPLE  :  Software  for  symbolic  computation  developped  at  the  University  of  Waterloo  (Canada) 
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FIGURE  I 

Block  diagram  for  alignment  operation  (Case  A) 


Aircraft  manocuvcr 
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FIGURE  3 


FIGURE  4 


Real  and  estimated  azimuth 


Block  diagram  for  alignment  operation  with  global  filler  (case  B) 


E  c  nr  t  -typ  o 


(7)  :  one  INS  (aircraft)  alone 

(5)  :  global  filtering  :  missile  velocity  error  (NB  :  missile  process  is  noiser  than  aircraft  process) 
(3)  :  global  filtering  :  aircraft  velocity  error. 


FIGURE  S 


Covariance  of  velocity  error  for  unaided  IMU's  (simplified  trajectory  -  linear  steady  state  models) 


1  o  azimuth  error  (rad  )  1  a  azimuth  error  (rad  ) 
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ABSTRACT 


This  paper  discusses  the  works  in  the  simulation  area  carried  out  in  the  development  of  a  laser 
guided  weapon  system  (named  SBGL)  for  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Defence. 

Simulation  has  been  used  at  two  levels: 

-  Computer  integral  simulation,  with  all  subsystems  algorithmically  simulated.  A  remarkable  point  is  the 
use  of  the  same  high-level  software  which  was  afterwards  embedded  in  the  SBGL  real  time  processor.  This 
allowed  a  very  early  testing  of  both  design  and  codification  of  the  software,  independently  of  the 
hardware  development,  and  a  considerable  reduction  of  the  hardware-  software  integration  problems. 

-  Simulation  in  testing  facility,  for  testing  and  validating  the  different  subsystems  and  the  whole  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  simulation  facilities  and  the  software  Liols  used  for  their  adjustment  and  validation  are  de¬ 
scribed,  as  well  as  the  data  reception  and  analysis  capabilities. 

Finally,  the  flight  data  and  simulation  results  are  compared.  As  a  conclusion  it  is  stated  that  the 
model  developed  is  accurate,  and  that  the  complete  emulation  facility  is  a  powerful  tool  for  the  design 
and  validation  of  guided  weapons. 


1.-  IMTRODUCTIOS 


Simulation  as  a  project  tool  began  to  be  uset  .'rom  the  early  stages  of  the  project  of  a  laser  guided 
weapon  developed  by  SENER  Ingenier-'a  y  Sistemas,  under  contract  with  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Defence. 

The  simulation  tests  and  other  validation  tests  were  carried  out  with  the  cooperation  of  INTA  (Ins¬ 
titute  Nacional  de  Tecnica  Aeroespacial) ,  wich  also  provided  its  facilities  and  testing  equipment. 

At  the  beginning,  the  -mphasis  wis  placed  in  the  aerodynamic  aspects,  simulating  the  remainder  of  the 
system  with  theoretical  and  simplified  models.  As  the  project  went  ahead  and  the  different  subsystems  were 
defined,  its  modelling  became  nx  e  detailed  Peking  into  account  the  real  characteristics  and  behaviour  of 
each  element. 

In  many  cases,  simulation  helped  tw  specify  the  characteristics  of  elements  and  subsystems,  to  test 
the  validity  of  the  assumed  solutions,  or  to  choose  among  the  different  possible  alternatives.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  simulation  has  been  most  inie. sively  used  in  the  design  and  validation  of  the  guidance  and  control 
algorithms,  as  well  as  in  the  development  of  the  SBGL  software  on  board. 

Part  oi  the  simulation  software  was  late*-  on  used  at  the  testing  facility  for  the  validation  and 
calibration  of  the  real  flight  hardware,  and  for  the  hardware  in  the  loop  testing. 

From  an  operational  point  of  view,  the  following  characteristics  of  the  simulation  performed  in  this 
project  can  be  pointed  out: 

-  Both  versions,  computer  simulation  and  testing  facility  simulation,  are  identical.  Each  case  has  its  own 
peculiarities  according  to  the  collateral  functions  to  be  performed  and  the  execution  environment,  but 
the  simulation  itself  remains  the  same. 

-  There  is  only  one  software  on  boatd.  It  means  that  in  simulation,  as  well  as  in  the  weapon  micjoproces- 
sor,  the  code  is  exactly  the  same. 

-  The  auxiliary  programmes  for  analysing  simulation,  tests  or  real  flight  data,  are  also  common. 

This  homogeneity  in  data  processing  has  simplified  the  study  oi  further  simulation  stages  and,  above 
all,  it  has  helped  to  obtain  tht  accessary  feedback  from  the  flight  and  testing  facility  tests  towaids 
computer  simulation,  in  c-der  to  achieve  a  maximum  reliability. 

The  evaluation  and  validation  ci  the  whole  SBGL  system  was  made  by  the  Monte  Carlo  method.  Numerous 
simulations  in  different  flight  conditions,  randomly  generated,  were  performed.  Likewise,  the  final  vali¬ 
dation  of  each  prototype  to  be  tested  was  carried  out  submitting  it  to  several  simulated  flights  in  the 
probable  environment  of  the  nominal  flight  data. 
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As  a  summary  of  the  level  reached  by  the  simulation  it  can  be  pointed  out  that,  for  several  flights 
and  launchings,  the  behaviour  and  the  impact  error  predicted  through  simulation  were  accurately  repro¬ 
duced,  with  deviations  less  than  ten  per  cent.  A  photography  of  the  SBGL  and  a  snapshot  showing  the  impact 
moment  are  given  in  Figure  1. 


SBGL  prototype  it  the  vibration  test 


SBGL  prototype  reaching  the  target  in  a  real  launching 


Figure  1 


The  developed  computer  programme  was  given  the  name  SIMTRA  (SIMulation  of  TRAjectory),  and  initially 
was  loaded  on  a  CYBER-172  computer.  Nevertheless,  when  the  idea  of  using  simulation  as  a  development  sys¬ 
tem  for  the  software  on  board  arose,  and  taking  into  account  the  characteristics  of  the  weapon  micropro¬ 
cessor.  the  whole  simulation  was  implemented  in  a  PC. 


2.-  INTEGRAL  COMPUTER  SIMULATION 


Figure  2  shows  the  block  diagram  of  the  SIMTRA 
simulation  programme.  The  modelling  blocks  of  elements 
and  subsystems  of  the  SBGL  (at  the  left  side  of  the 
figure)  have  been  separated  from  those  representing  the 
software  on  board  "for  guidance  and  control  (at  right). 


BLOCK  DIAGRAM  OF  SIMULATION  PROGRAM 

S-LMT.RA 


MOOELING 
.  AEROOYNAHICS 
.  MECHANICS 
.  ELECTRONICS 


SBGL 

MICROPROCESSORS 


The  modules  that  make  up  the  simulation  are 
described  below,  as  well  as  the  modelling  performed  in 
each  case.  It  has  been  intended  to  reproduce  the  real 
operation  of  each  element  with  a  reasonable  relia¬ 
bility,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  project.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  been  necessary  to  develop  detailed  mathe¬ 
matical  models  of  subsystems  clearly  nonlinear. 

2.1-  Aerodynamic  model 


The  first  approximation  to  the  aerodynamic  beha¬ 
viour  of  tht  cruciform  and  canard  configuration  ..hosen 
for  this  project  was  made  on  a  theoretical  basis.  Later 
on,  numerical  results  and  other  qualitative  aspects 
deduced  from  the  various  tests  performed  in  the  wind 
tunnel  and  in  real  flight  were  incorporated  into  the 
model. 

Since  several  dynamic  effects  related  to  the 
rolling  motion  could  not  be  uell  identified  and  quanti¬ 
fied  in  the  wind  tunnel  tests,  this  part  of  the  simu¬ 
lation  is  the  one  that  has  undergone  more  modifications 
and  improvements  as  a  consequence  of  the  real  flight 
tests. 

The  following  characteristics  of  the  developed 
aerodynamic  model  can  be  pointed  out: 

-  Breakdown  of  the  whole  configuration  into  separated 
geometrical  elements:  tail  wings,  fore  wings  and 
body. 

-  Analytic  formulation  of  the  lift  and  drag  curves  and 
aerodynam' .  centre  position  of  each  element,  as  a 


Figure  2 
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function  of  its  geometry,  aerodynamical  parameters  and  specific  flight  conditions. 

-  The  resulting  forces  and  moments  in  this  superposition  have  allowed  an  easy  representation  of  the  ..y- 
namic  effect  arisen  from  the  interaction  between  the  fore  and  tail  wings,  which  usually  occurs  in  this 
type  of  configurations. 

-  This  analytical  and  parameterised  approach  has  helped  in  the  study  of  different  alternatives  and  in  the 
optimisation  of  the  aerodynamic  design. 

-  On  the  other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  computer  efficiency,  it  is  also  very  useful  to  consider  the 
aerodynamic  characteristics  in  an  analytical  viay. 

2.2. -  Flight  dynamics  and  cinematics 

For  the  calculation  of  the  free  flight  path,  by  integration  of  the  differencial  equations  of  the  SBGL 
motion,  Hamilton's  quaternions  have  been  used. 

The  integration  time  step  has  been  chosen  in  order  to  ensure  the  necessary  accuracy,  and  also  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  execution  of  the  software  on  board  at  the  same  frequency  as  in  the  weapon  microprocessor. 

2.3. -  Captive  flight  path 

Since  several  software  on  board  functions  are  performed  during  the  captive  flight  (i.e.  inertial 
platform  and  its  initialisation  and  updating),  it  has  been  also  necessary  to  simulate  the  flight  of  the 
SBGL  carrier  aircraft. 

The  captive  flight  path  is  defined  through  a  series  of  points  among  which  an  interpolation  with  se¬ 
cond  derivative  continuity  is  done.  Course  angle,  height  and  speed  are  given  for  each  point.  Aerodynamic 
characteristics  of  the  carrier  aircraft  are  also  given  in  a  very  simplified  way. 

Attitude  angles  of  the  aircraft  are  calculated  so  that  all  lateral  forces  are  cancelled  out,  and  the 
angle  of  attack  produces  the  required  normal  acceleration  for  the  defined  flight  path. 

2. A-  Wind  and  turbulence 


The  average  wind  is  calculated  according  to  a  wind  profile  either  defined  by  the  user,  or  obtained 
from  the  MIL-STD-210B  standard.  The  turbulence  is  modelled  according  to  the  MIL-  8785C  standard. 

2.5-  Turbine 


A  turbine  produces  the  mechanical  energy  necessary  for  the  actuators  and  for  the  electric  generator 
powering  all  the  electronic  systems. 

Rate  and  torque  of  this  turbine  are  calculated  according  to  the  flight  conditions,  height  and  speed, 
and  the  corresponding  load  (energy  necessary  for  the  electronics  and  for  the  actuation  of  control  surfa¬ 
ces). 


The  characteristic  curves  of  the  turbine  have  been  obtained  from  wind  tunnel  tests,  and  they  have 
been  verified  in  several  tests  in  both  captive  and  free  flight. 

2.6. -  Target  designation  and  laser  radiation 

In  this  part,  the  process  of  target  designation  is  modelled.  The  relative  positions  of  designator, 
target  and  weapon  are  taken  into  account,  as  well  as  the  transmittance  properties  of  the  atmosphere  and 
the  reflectance  of  the  target  itself.  In  this  way  the  radiant  energy  reachi:  **  the  RIR  detector  is  calcu¬ 
lated. 

2.7. -  RIR  detector 

This  subsystem  basically  consists  of  a  quadrant  detector  with  sophisticated  amplification  electron¬ 
ics,  placed  on  a  double  gimbal  that  allows  the  required  orientation  of  the  line  of  sight  in  any  weapon 
roll  position. 

The  motion  of  the  detector  is  produced  by  two  motors  placed  on  both  gimbal  handles,  controlled  by  the 
software  on  board.  During  the  target  searching  phase,  the  detector  performs  an  azimuthal  scanning  of  the 
earth's  surface.  Once  the  target  is  acquired,  the  detector  tries  to  minimize  the  pointing  error. 

In  the  modelling  of  the  detector  itself,  the  laser  energy  arriving  to  each  one  c*  its  four  quadrants 
is  calculated  according  to  the  SBGL  location  and  to  the  detector  orientation. 

The  response  of  the  RIR  detector,  including  the  optic  system  and  the  corresponding  amplifier,  has 
been  modelled  and  verified  through  numerous  static  and  dynamic  tests. 
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2.8. -  Sensors  and  interfaces  with  the  weapon  microprocessors 

All  sensors  included  in  the  SBGL,  like  gyroscopes,  accelerometers,  total  pressure  probe,  turbine  ta¬ 
chometer,  RIR  resolvers,  quadrant  detector,  temperature  sensors,  etc.,  have  been  modelled  so  that  their 
analogic  response  takes  into  account: 

-  a  bias  or  zero  error 

-  a  scale  factor  error 

-  a  first  order  delay 

-  a  random  noise 

In  order  to  achieve  the  highest  similarity  between  simulation  and  the  real  process,  the  way  in  which 
the  output  of  each  sensor  is  read  by  the  weapon  microprocessor  has  also  been  taken  into  account.  The  simu¬ 
lation  model  supplies  to  the  software  on  board  the  measured  values,  putting  the  binary  value  produced  by 
the  converters  at  the  corresponding  port  of  the  weapon  microprocessor. 

The  quadrant  detector  modelling  is  more  difficult,  because  the  simulation  must  reproduce  the  inte¬ 
rrupts  generated  by  the  reception  of  the  laser  pulses  arriving  asynchronously  with  the  simulation  process. 

2.9. -  Actuators 

The  mechanism  of  each  actuator  is  basically  composed  of  a  reduction  chain  and  a  couple  of  clutches 
which  transmit  the  turn  of  the  turbine  to  the  control  surface.  The  deflection  is  controlled  by  means  of 
the  activation  time  of  the  clutch. 

In  the  modelling  of  the  four  actuators  the  dynamics  of  the  whole  mechanism  has  been  accurately  des¬ 
cribed  (turbine,  reducer,  screw  gear,  clutch,  reducer  and  control  wing). 

Each  control  surface  moves  according  to  the  pulses  sent  by  the  microprocessor,  which  determine  the 
actuation  time  of  the  corresponding  clutches. 

2.10. -  Seeker  servo  motors 

The  motors  that  move  the  quadrant  detector  have  been  modelled  according  to  their  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
tric  characteristics.  The  control  of  each  motor  is  performed  according  to  the  feeding  voltage  sent  by  the 
microprocessor. 

2.11. -  Simulation  results 

A  flexible  system  to  obtain  the  appropriate  results  on  each  case  has  been  included  into  the  simula¬ 
tion  programme,  so  that  numeric  or  graphic  results  can  be  produced.  Some  graphic  outputs  are  shown  in 
Figure  3,  with  the  pitch  and  yaw  angles  and  the  target  line  angles  obtained  from  a  real  launching,  and 
those  produced  at  the  corresponding  simulation. 
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3.-  HARIWARE  CONFIGURATION  AND  SOFTWARE  OH  BOARD  FUHCTIOHS 


The  characteristics  of  the  hardware  embedded  in  the  SBGL  and  the  software  on  board  functions  are 
overviewed  in  this  section. 

3.1. -  Hardware  configuration 

The  SBGL  process  hardware  is  made  up  of  two  systems  closely  connected  through  a  shared  memory  that 
allows  to  synchronise  both  processes  and  to  exchange  information. 

Each  one  of  the  systems  is  formed  by: 

-  Microprocessor  and  numeric  coprocessor 

-  EPROM  memory  for  resident  code 

-  RAM  memory  for  process  data 

-  Shared  RAM  memory 

-  EEPROM  memory  for  process  and  telemetry  parameters 

Furthermore,  each  system  has  its  own  set  of  hardware  elements  for  driving  the  sensors  and  the  actua¬ 
tors:  timers,  A/D,  D/A  and  V/F  converters,  as  well  as  parallel  I/Os. 

One  of  the  microprocessors  is  named  'Micro  Pilot'  and  the  other  'Micro  Optic* ,  the  former  acting  as 
master. 

3.2. -  Micro  tasks 

The  micro  optic  performs  the  tasks  related  with  the  seeker  motion  control  as  well  as  the  laser  recep¬ 
tion,  and  sends  the  line  of  sight  parameters  to  the  micro  pilot,  which  is  in  charge  of  guidance  and 
control  operations  for  the  SBGL  flight. 

Moreover  the  micro  pilot  performs  the  input/output  operations:  maintenance  control,  RS232  communica¬ 
tion  for  the  EEPROM  updating  and  telemetry. 

3.3. -  Synchronisation  between  micro  pilot  and  micro  optic 


The  whole  process  of  both  micros  is  performed  in  a  continuous  way,  developing  the  corresponding  cal¬ 
culations  in  cycles  of  constant  duration. 

The  synchronisation  is  performed  through  an  interrupt  signal  sent  by  the  micro  pilot  and  the  func¬ 
tional  cooperation  is  achieved  through  the  shared  memory. 

3. A.-  EEPROM  data 

The  EEPROM  memory  is  addressed  to  store  two  types  of  information: 

-  Parameters  that  define  and  control  the  whole  process  on  board,  for  instance  cycle  duration,  time  con¬ 
stant  of  the  digital  filters,  autopilot  gains,  reception  margins  of  the  laser  pulse,  and  so  on. 

-  Parameters  defining  the  information  to  be  transmitted  through  telemetry,  according  to  the  requirements 
of  each  test. 

The  simplicity  and  flexibility  in  the  definition  of  these  parameters  was  of  great  importance  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  design  and  preparation  of  the  tests,  as  well  as  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  results. 


3.5.-  Telemetry 

The  whole  telemetric  process  is  carried  out  by  the  micro  pilot: 

-  Generating  the  telemetric  frames  according  to  the  transmission  strategy  indicated  by  the  EEPROM  data. 

-  Moving  the  telemetric  data  to  the  transmission  hardware. 


4.-  SOFTWARE  OM  BOARD  DKVELORffiHT 


The  final  assumed  methodology  for  the  software  on  board  development  was  intrinsically  related  to  the 
SIMTRA  simulation  programme,  allowing  the  global  solution  of  a  whole  set  of  problems,  ranging  from  the 
guidance  and  control  algorithms  development,  up  to  the  functional  design,  codification  and  validation  of 
the  software. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  problems  and  limitations  typically  inherent  to  the  embedded  software  coded  in 
low  level  language  such  as: 

-  small  portability  and,  therefore,  difficulties  in  the  access  to  other  computers  or  development  systems 
for  checking  the  implemented  algorithms, 

-  difficulties  to  incorporate  changes  in  a  quick  and  reliable  way, 

-  progressive  decay  of  the  original  design  as  a  consequence  of  the  changes. 
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-  problem  in  the  testing  facility  simulation  to  identify  the  cause  of  results  not  foreseen  in  the  com¬ 
puter  simulation, 

and  taking  into  account  the  hardware  similarity  between  the  popular  PC  and  the  SBGL  microprocessors,  as 
well  as  the  availability  of  high  level  languages  (FORTRAN  and  C),  a  specific  methodology  based  on  the 
SINTRA  Simulation  was  developed. 

So  on  the  role  played  by  the  simulation  was  reinforced,  not  only  as  an  instrument  to  analyse  the  SBGL 
dynamic  behaviour,  but  also  as  a  tool  for  the  embedded  software  development. 

The  software  on  board  was  integrated  within  the  simulation,  using  high  level  language  for  the  SBGL 
algorithms  and  assembler  language  for  sensors  and  actuators  drivers,  for  which  the  simulation  should  pro¬ 
vide  the  equivalent  stimulus  and  receive  the  commands  for  the  actuators. 

The  final  designing  and  codifying  tasks  were  performed  after  analysing  the  code  performance  and  mea¬ 
suring  the  execution  time  of  the  algorithms.  To  install  the  PC  code  in  the  SBGL,  an  almost  automatic  pro¬ 
cedure  in  the  development  station  was  established. 

The  result  of  this  integration  was  very  positive.  In  particular  this  method  allowed  not  only  checking 
the  software  on  board  even  at  exceptional  conditions,  but  also  to  consider  the  simulation  environment  as 
an  ’ad  hoc'  software  development  system. 


5.-  TESTING  FACILITIES  OVERVIEW 


Figure  4  shows  the  configuration  used  for  the  SBGL  tests. 


Figure  4 


This  hardware  configuration  is  the  result  of  an  evolution  along  the  project  development.  It  has  been 
used  for  isolated  subsystems  at  different  development  levels  (bread-boards,  engineering  and  development 
models)  and  at  different  integration  stages. 

Concerning  the  software  support,  it  is  worthwhile  saying  that  the  increasing  difficulties  to  solve 
the  tuning,  checking  and  control  of  devices  involved  in  the  testing  loops,  could  only  be  overridden  by 
developing  a  set  of  specialised  software  tools. 

The  subsystems  that  conform  this  installation  are  described  below.  Some  very  useful  aspects  through¬ 
out  the  tests  programme  development  are  pointed  out. 
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■  Real  time  computer 

It  is  a  GOULD  computer,  CONCEPT  32/9780  series,  equipped  with  conventional  D/A,  A/D,  and  D/D  conver¬ 
ters,  external  interrupts  and  I/O  communication  ports  for  controlling  the  simulators  and  other  peripheral 
equipments . 

In  this  computer  runs  not  only  the  mathematical  simulation  model  of  6  DOF,  controlling  the  closed 
loop  tests,  but  also  all  the  auxiliary  software  tools  mentioned  before. 

-  Rotational  simulator 


It  is  a  3  DOF  CARCO  simulator  with  continuous  motion  in  the  rolling  axis,  controlled  by  the  real  time 
computer. 

-  Target  motion  simulator 

Two  target  motion  simulators  are  available  at  the  testing  facility. 

The  first  one  is  a  2  DOF  CARCO  composed  by  two  rings  coaxially  mounted  in  the  rotational  simulator. 
The  simulated  target  can  be  installed  at  a  platform  over  the  azimuth  axis. 

The  second  one,  which  was  chosen  for  this  project,  is  also  a  2  DOF  CARCO  with  a  mirror  projecting  an 

IR  beam  over  a  screen  placed  in  front  of  the  rotational  simulator. 

-  Laser  target  simulator 

It  is  a  YAG  laser  generator  with  a  conditioning  system  which  modifies  the  beam  diameter  and  the  laser 

output  power,  so  that  the  apparent  size  of  the  spot  and  the  power  arriving  into  the  seeker  sensor  simulate 

the  real  target. 

As  auxiliary  elements,  there  are  a  red  HeN'e  laser  to  line  up  the  beam  and  a  radiometric  equipment  for 
calibrating  and  monitoring  the  radiated  power. 

These  equipments  are  shown  in  the  shadowed  area  of  the  Figure  4. 

-  Aerodynamic  torques  simulator 

There  is  a  CARCO  simulator  capable  of  generating  dynamically  the  required  aerodynamic  torques  on  the 
control  surfaces. 

Nevertheless,  given  the  characteristics  of  the  SBGL  actuators,  this  simulator  was  replaced  by  passive 
simulators,  which  provide  torques  proportional  to  the  control  surfaces  deflection. 

-  Data  acquisition  and  process  system 

To  improve  the  efficiency  of  the  conventional  method  (on  line  paper  strip  recorder)  for  analysing  the 
results  of  testing,  the  following  acquisition  chain  was  arranged: 

.  the  embarked  telemetry  system 
.  a  PCM  ADS- 100  decommuter 

.  a  work  station  to  store  the  telemetric  data  in  real  time 
.  a  raster  TV  screen  for  real  time  monitoring 
.  a  PC  for  graphical  and  numerical  data  analysis 
.  a  communication  line  with  the  real  time  computer 

The  simulation  data,  dynamics  and  flight  path,  generated  by  the  real  time  computer,  are  stored  on  a 
dedicated  file.  Once  the  test  is  finished,  both  data  sets,  the  one  coming  from  the  prototype  and  the  one 
coming  from  the  simulation  computer,  are  sent  to  the  postprocessing  and  analysis  equipment,  where  special 
data  analysis  and  graphic  edition  programmes  are  available. 


6.-  FLIGHT  TESTS  EQUIPHEHT 

A  summarised  description  of  the  equipment  used  in  the  flight  tests  is  given  below.  The  common  use  of 
some  equipment  and  procedures  in  some  tests  performed  both  in  flight  and  in  testing  facilities  is  pointed 
out.  This  has  improved  the  reliability  of  flight  tests  and  has  helped  in  comparing  the  results  obtained  in 
flight  and  in  testing  facilities. 

-  FliRht  path  tracking 

Two  trajectography  systems  have  been  used  alternatively,  according  to  the  purpose  of  each  test: 

.  an  electrooptic  system  with  automatic  TV  for  videorecording  the  flight  path  data  and  the  time  basis 
.  radars  with  an  analogue  calculator  attached 
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-  Telemetric  equipment 

The  same  data  acquisition  and  process  system  used  in  the  simulation  tests  has  been  used  here.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  coaxial  cable  link  between  the  telemetric  system  on  board  and  the  PCM  decoder 
used  at  the  testing  facility  have  been  replaced  by  a  radio  link  between  the  transmitter  on  hoard  and  the 
ground  receptor. 

The  advantages  of  using  a  single  telemetry  system  are  clear: 

.  The  reliability  of  the  system  is  increased,  since  it  has  been  proved  and  debugged  during  the  laboratory 
tests. 

.  The  comparison  between  the  results  of  ground  and  flight  tests  is  made  easier  since  both  data  sets  are 
framed  with  the  same  format. 

.  The  data  processing  and  analysis  time  is  considerably  reduced. 


7.-  HARDWARE  ADJUSTMENT  TESTING 


An  important  aspect  for  the  success  with  the  testing  facilities  simulation,  both  for  the  tuning  up  of 
the  SBGL  hardware  and  for  the  final  hardware  in  the  loop  tests,  is  the  correct  calibration  and  tuning  of 
the  different  elements  in  the  installation.  In  this  work,  the  possibilities  of  the  testing  facility  com¬ 
puter  itself  were  intensively  used. 

For  this  purpose,  a  series  of  SW  tools  were  developed  which  allowed  an  early  acknowledgment  of  those 
data  in  the  installation  which  had  been  changed,  and  correcting  them  if  necessary,  or  simply  taking  them 
into  consideration  for  new  tests. 

The  most  significant  example  that  can  be  pointed  out  is  perhaps  the  one  concerning  the  relative  posi¬ 
tioning  between  the  target  simulation  screen  and  the  seeker  head  placed  in  the  3D0F  rotational  simulator, 
which  was  realised  with  the  own  testing  equipment  and  without  any  additional  measuring  instrument. 

As  a  final  result  of  all  the  adjustments  and  measurements,  a  data  file  with  the  parameters  of  the 
installation  is  edited  for  a  later  use  in  the  tests. 


8.-  TKSTIHG  SOFTWARE 


Thanks  to  the  design  made  in  the  S1MTRA  simulation  programme,  and  to  the  new  criteria  emerging  during 
the  software  on  board  integration,  the  implementation  of  the  tests  control  software  into  the  real  time 
computer  was  also  very  simplified. 

The  modular  design  of  the  simulation  programme  allowed  an  almost  direct  implementation  into  the  real 
time  computer  of  all  the  algorithms  related  to  aerodynamics,  wind  and  turbulence,  captive  and  free  flight, 
target  designation,  laser  radiation  control  and  others,  with  the  corresponding  improvement  in  reliability 
and  in  time  saving. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  design  of  the  SIMTRA  interfaces  with  the  software  on  board  makes  it  easier  to 
programme  the  signals  that  the  GOULD  computer  sends  through  D/A  converters  to  the  SBGL  hardware  in  the 
closed  loop  tests  (accelerations,  pressures,  etc.) 

Moreover,  the  specific  simulation  signals  for  guiding  all  the  elements  in  the  installation,  basically 
the  rotational  simulator  and  the  target  simulation  system  (laser  emission,  intensity  regulation,  and  mi¬ 
rrors  for  positioning  the  spot),  were  added. 

Additionally  a  series  of  software  tools  were  prepared  to  direct  and  control  the  calibration  and  vali¬ 
dation  of  SBGL  hardware,  previously  to  the  final  integration  and  to  the  hardware  in  the  loop  tests. 

Data  and  results  definition  was  kept  identical  to  that  used  in  the  PC  simulation,  with  which  the  data 
analysis  task  was  homogenised. 

8.1. -  Hardware  calibration  and  validation 

The  design  made  for  the  date  leading  Into  the  EErRGn  memory  made  it  easier  to  design  and  prepare  the 
tests  for  the  validation  and  calibration  of  the  subsystems  because  it  allowed 

-  the  quick  definition  of  the  parameters  values  to  be  tested,  and 

-  the  selection  of  the  most  appropriate  results  for  each  test. 

The  most  relevant  tests  carried  out  were: 

-  Calibration  of  the  inertial  platform. 

-  Adjustment  and  calibration  of  the  servo  actuators. 

-  Characterisation  of  the  seeker  and  quadrant  detector. 

-  Adjustment  and  calibration  of  the  seeker  servos i 
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The  results  obtained  in  each  case  were  taken  into  account  for  improving  the  simulation,  and  for  de¬ 
fining  the  SBGL  parameters  to  be  resident  in  the  EEPROH  memory  of  each  prototype. 

8.2  -  Validation  of  the  whole  SBGL  system 

The  methodology  followed  to  set  up  the  software  on  board  as  well  as  to  validate  the  hardware  compo¬ 
nents  and  subsystems,  has  contributed  to  improve  the  prototypes  reliability,  and  to  reduce  considerably 
the  HW-SW  integration  problems,  achieving  a  correct  running  in  the  hardware  in  the  loop  tests  in  a  very 
short  time. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  results  obtained  in  these  tests,  of  course,  some  analysis  and  adjustments  of 
parameters  did  have  to  be  made  to  improve  the  guidance  and  control,  as  well  as  the  actuators  servo  or  the 
seeker  servo.  But  even  in  these  cases,  the  modifications  were  verified  in  simulation,  before  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  SBGL  microprocessor. 


9.-  DATA  ANALYSIS 


As  it  has  already  been  indicated,  the  definition  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  in  each  test  was  made 
through  the  EEPROH  memory.  For  the  reception  of  these  results  a  system  was  designed  which,  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  the  telemetry  output,  stores  the  information  in  a  data  base  and  simultaneously  displays,  in  real 
tine,  the  alarm  status  and  the  graphical  and  numerical  evolution  of  a  limited  number  of  variables. 

By  means  of  a  postprocess,  the  information  received  from  the  weapon  microprocessor  is  combined  with 
that  information  produced  by  the  real  time  computer,  so  having  a  complete  view  of  the  test  performed. 
Graphics  or  printouts  can  be  obtained  immediately. 

For  more  sophisticated  analysis  it  is  possible  to  obtain  segments  of  information  in  files  that  di¬ 
rectly  feed  to  other  numerical  analysis  programmes  like  MATLAB  or  MATRIX. 

The  sane  methodology  is  used  in  the  real  flight  tests,  with  the  only  difference,  physical  but  not 
logical.,  of  the  radio-telemetry  transmitter  and  receiver. 


10.-  HOHTE  CARLO  SIHULAT10HS 


Due  to  the  complexity  of  the  system,  the  diversity  of  working  conditions,  and  the  amount  of  random 
elements,  the  final  validation  of  the  system  must  be  done  in  an  statistical  way,  by  the  Monte  Carlo  me¬ 
thod,  with  a  high  number  of  simulations  with  randomly  generated  data. 

With  this  purpose  a  preprocessor  was  prepared  which,  starting  from  the  probabilistic  data  distribu¬ 
tion,  generates  the  particular  data  for  each  case.  The  results  of  these  simulations  are  stored  in  a  file 
for  a  later  statistical  analysis. 

This  methodology  was  applied  both  for  the  computer  simulation  and  for  the  testing,  facility  simula¬ 
tion. 


In  the  first  case,  and  according  to  its  corresponding  degree  of  reliability,  the  random  data  gene¬ 
ration  affected  practically  all  the  data  groups: 

-  SBGL  characteristics 

.  mass  data  and  aerodynamical  parameters 
.  turbine 

.  quadrant  detector  and  seeker  servos 
.  servo  actuators 

.  sensors  (gyroscopes,  accelerometers,  potentiometers,  and  A/Ds) 

-  wind  data,  intensity,  direction,  and  turbulence 

-  captive  flight  and  ejection  data 

-  target  data,  position,  and  reflectance  characteristics 

The  most  representative  result  of  this  study  refers,  logically,  to  the  impact  error.  Figure  5  shows 
the  probability  distribution  obtained  in  a  Monte  Carlo  study  with  350  samples. 

When  a  specific  prototype  has  to  be  validated  for  a  determined  mission  the  random  generation  must  af¬ 
fect  only  to  the  external  data,  that  is: 

-  wind  data 

-  captive  flight  data 

In  this  case  the  number  of  tests  is  limited  by  the  time  and  the  work  involved  in  preparing  each  test, 
and  especially  because  of  the  useful  life  of  some  components.  In  the  particular  case  of  a  prototype  that 
\as  to  be  tested  over  a  real  target,  26  closed  loop  simulations  were  done  at  the  testing  facility  and 
their  results  appear  in  Figure  5. 
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Figure  5 

Comparing  this  impact  error  distribution  with  that  obtained  in  the  computer  simulation,  the  deviation 
or  systematic  error  introduced  by  the  residual  disarrangement  in  the  installation,  basically  in  the  target 
simulation  can  be  noted. 


11.-  CONCLUSIONS 


The  results  comparison  between  simulation  and  real  flights  briefly  exposed  in  this  article  allows  to 
qualify  as  'very  satisfactory'  the  degree  of  similarity  with  reality  reached  by  the  SIMTRA  simulation. 

'Nevertheless,  and  in  spite  of  the  interest  in  this  aspect,  we  want  to  make  a  special  emphasis  in  the 
great  importance  that  simulation  must  have  in  these  type  of  projects  for  r«  during  costs  as  well  as  for  de¬ 
veloping  them  faster.  Our  own  experience  in  this  project  has  led  us  to  th/s  conclusion. 

In  the  beginning,  simulation  was  mainly  used  to  check  the  flight  performances  of  the  aerodynamic  con¬ 
figuration  designs,  but  maty  other  mechanical  designs,  and  even  electronic  ones,  which  were  assumed  along 
the  project,  were  included  in  the  simulation  'a  posteriori'.  This  means  that  simulation  came  'behind'. 

With  the  progress  of  tho  project,  we  iearned  that  simulation  must  go  'before',  verifying  and  vali-  & 
dating  the  design  from  the  conceptual  phase.  And  not  only  the  design,  but  also  the  hardware  and  software 
subsystems  themselves,  so  tnat  the  final  integration  of  the  whole  system  can  be  reduced  to  an  almost  rou¬ 
tine  task. 
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A  Computer  Based  Design  and  Simulation 
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Abstract 

This  paper  describes  and  demonstrates  a  weapon  system  design  and  simulation  package  developed  at 
the  Royal  Military  College  of  Science  (RMCS).  The  package  has  been  developed  for  use  both  as  a 
research  and  development  design  tool  as  well  as  a  Computer  Aided  Learning  (CAL)  /  demonstration 
package. 

The  package  is  currently  used  in  projects  as  diverse  as  guided  weapon  systems,  VTOL  aircraft 
control  systems,  helicopters,  and  autonomous  land  vehicles  systems. 

In  this  paper  the  use  of  the  package  in  design  and  simulation  of  a  medium  range  ground  to  air 
missile  is  described  and  demonstrated. 


Introduction 

GWSIM  was  originally  developed  as  a  design  simulation  package  for  weapons  control  systems,  but  has 
since  expanded  into  a  computer  aided  learning  (CAL)  package  for  teaching  of  weapons  control  system 
design  at  both  undergraduate  and  post  graduate  level.  The  package  is  currently  used  on  IBM  PC  or 
equivalents  (figure  1)  but  is  readily  transportable  to  other  systems. 

The  package  is  menu  driven,  making  it  seif  explanatory  and  user  friendly  and,  after  long  develop¬ 
ment,  the  package  is  virtually  "user  proof”.  That  is  to  say,  any  keyboard  input  to  the  simulator  will 
result  either  in  a  sensible  action  or  in  a  warning  message  and  a  request  to  the  user  to  enter  some¬ 
thing  else.  This  feature  separates  GWSIM  from  many  current  simulator  systems  that  are  both  user 
unfriendly  and  prone  to  respond  to  false  keyboard  inputs  by  either  crashing  or  locking  up. 

The  package  has  been  designed  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  inclusion  of  any  control  system  model 
simply  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  module  containing  all  the  system  equations  and  parameters.  This 
makes  it  extremely  versatile,  the  adaptation  to  different  system  applications  being  simply  a  matter  of 
providing  the  dynamic  equations. 

The  package  in  its  teaching  form  allows  a  student  to  apply  control  design  techniques  such  as  Nyquist, 


Bode  or  root  locus  to  a  weapon  control  system  design  and  then  be  able  to  immediately  realize  time 
responses  from  their  design  in  order  to  evaluate  the  overall  performance  of  their  design. 

In  the  particular  example  discussed  in  this  paper  a  facility  has  been  added  to  allow  the  time 
simulator  outputs  to  be  used  to  drive  a  simple  mechanical  model  of  a  CLOS  guided  missile.  This  was 
intended  to  allow  the  student  to  observe  the  physical  actions  of  the  missile  as  it  responded  under  closed 
loop  control.  Thus  the  effects  of  incidence  lag,  weather  cock  frequency,  non-minimum  phase  lateral 
acceleration  etc.  are  seen  directly. 

The  package  was  originally  produced  as  a  control  system  design  package  and  has  included  a  data 
logging  module  to  allow  capture  of  data  from  real  systems  under  test  to  allow  system  identification 
and  model  validation  to  be  accomplished  off  line. 
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Figure  1:  GWSIM  Hardware 


Structure  of  GWSIM 


The  software  for  GWSIl.r  written  in  a  deliberately  modular  form  in  order  to  allow  easy  restructuring 
of  the  package  towards  various  applications. 

GWSIM  consists  of  a  number  of  design,  simulation,  and  data  handling  modules  linked  by  a  screen 
menu  handler.  Modules  currently  available  on  the  simulator  include: 

1 .  System  equations  module,  containing  all  the  system  equations  and  state  labels  of  the  particular 
application. 

2  Linear  modelling  and  design.  Frequency  design  suites  using  Bode,  Nyquist  and  inverse  Nyquist 
techniques,  as  well  as  a  root  locus  design  package. 

3  Non-linear  modelling  and  simulation.  A  time  response  simulation  suLe  with  facilities  for  inclusion 
of  amplitude,  time  and  environmental  non-linearities  as  well  as  stochastic  effects. 


4.  Coefficient  handling.  Allows  the  dynamic  variation  of  any  system  coefficient  during  simulation 
as  well  as  a  facility  to  store/retrieve  default  or  current  values. 


5.  Data  acquisition  and  storage.  A  high  speed  analogue/digital  data  collection  package  and  interface 
for  acquisition  of  test  data,  on  up  to  64  channels,  for  model  validation  and  estimation. 

6  Demonstrator  Uuiw.  a  lacuitj  *Ci  uiivmg  uemun^ixatjon  models  using  test  or  simulation  data 
as  a  teaching  aid. 


A  particular  application  is  installed  into  the  simulator  by  the  insertion  of  a  single  module  containing 
th<  system  dynamic  equations  with  a  set  of  state,  output  and  coefficient  labels.  These  reference  labels 
are  carried  throughout  the  simulation  software  and  appear  as  labels  on  menus,  graphical  output  etc. 
The  system  equations  module  also  contains  the  description  of  any  non-linearities  in  the  model  for  use 
in  the  time  response  simulator. 

The  example  discussed  later  in  this  paper  is  a  simplified  two  dimensional  application  of  a  CLOS 
missile  system  however  a  general  sue  degree  of  freedom  model  has  been  written  as  a  linkable  module. 
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This  module  contains  all  the  necessary  axis  transformations  to  view  the  model  in  vehicle  reference  or 
earth  (inertial)  reference  axies.  These  transforms  are  implemented  in  both  quarternian  and  direction 
cosine  form  for  use  depending  on  the  particular  application.  The  motion  equations  module  for  the  full 
six  degree  of  freedom  model  consists  of  a  set  of  forces  (aerodynamic,  frictional,  thrust  etc.)  applied  to 
the  3  dimensional  model  with  the  mass  and  inertia  matrix  defined. 

For  any  particular  application  the  menu  driver  is  used  to  link  the  required  design/simulation  pack¬ 
ages  to  the  basic  system  equations  as  needed,  thus  tailor  made  generation  of  new  application  packages 
is  straightforward. 

System  Models 

System  models  are  presented  to  the  package  as  a  single  insertable  module  containing  the  state  equations 
of  the  system  plus  piecewise  linear  c~  polynomial  gain  non-linearities  and  spectral  characteristics  of 
noise  sources. 

The  system  model  discussed  later  in  this  paper  is  a  ground  based,  medium  range  anti-aircraft 
missile  developed  during  a  weapon  oystem  design  project.  This  model  includes  the  dynamics  of  the 
fin  actuation  systems,  the  dynamic  and  aerodynamic  equations  of  the  missile  and  autopilot  and  on 
board  Jistreir.entatioc,  and  the  kinematic  and  dynamic  equations  of  the  guidance  loop  and  tracker. 
The  model  also  includes  kinematic  equations  of  simulated  targets  for  later  evaluation  of  the  overall 
designed  systems  performance. 

Any  number  of  model  parameters  (such  as  aerodynamic  derivatives,  missile  size  and  mass  distribu¬ 
tion,  velocity  profile,  instrumentation  and  control  system  gains  etc.)  can  be  varied  dynamically  during 
the  design  and  simulation  processes  and  these  are  specified  in  the  system  equations  module.  To  each 
of  the  variable  coefficients  and  system  outputs  is  attached  a  label,  this  label  along  with  the  coefficient 
value  is  stored  globally  and  is  therefore  accessible  to  any  program  module  subsequently  linked  into  the 
simulator. 

The  variable  coefficients  and  state  initial  conditions  are  also  allocated  default  values  in  this  routine. 
Non-linear  elements,  such  as  fin  angle/rate  saturation,  velocity  /  altitude  dependant  aerodynamic 
derivatives  and  radar  &lmt  noise,  are  specified  in  this  module  although  these  are  either  fixed  or  linearised 
when  used  in  the  linear  design  package. 

Noise  sources,  such  as  radar  glint,  are  represented  by  shaped  white  noise  specified  by  a  frequency 
/  phase  characteristic  applied  to  a  Gaussian  noise  generator.  Gain  non-linearities  are  specified  either 
as  a  piecewise  linear  characteristic  (such  as  simple  saturation)  or  as  a  polynomial  representing  the 
gain  characteristic.  Multiplicative,  dual  valued  non-linearities  as  well  as  time  delays,  quantization  and 
sampling  delays  and  many  other  non-linear  elements  can  be  included,  although  these  are  not  applicable 
to  the  example  shown. 

A  6ub  module  is  linked  to  the  system  equations  module  that  generates  standard  input  functions  such 
as  steps,  ramps,  parabola  and  sinewaves  etc.  however  non-standard  inputs  may  be  either  generated 
from  within  the  module  or  imported  in  from  data  files  of,  for  instance,  measured  test  data. 

In  the  example  discussed  later,  one  of  the  inputs  to  the  system  is  the  line  of  sight  tingle  of  a  typical 
target.  This  input  is  generated  internally  by  including  the  kinematic  equations  of  motion  of  the  target 
and  simulating  these  as  part  of  the  system  dynamic  equations. 

Integration  Routines 

The  simulation  equations  are  presented  as  a  set  of  non  linear  state  equations  with  gain  coefficients 
set  by  the  fixed  model  coefficients  as  well  as  the  variable  design  parameters.  Initial  conditions  are 
given  to  each  of  the  system  states  and  each  state  derivative  transferred  to  an  integration  package. 
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equations  module,  but  there  is  also  a  menu  facility  for  interactively  varying  these. 

In  the  majority  of  simulations  of  reasonably  well  conditl  med  feedback  systems  it  has  been  found 
that  non  recursive  (Runge-Kutta)  type  numerical  integration  is  adequate  although  facilities  do  exist 
within  the  simulator  to  use  more  complex  recursive  algorithms.  It  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the 
simulator  processing  time  is  considerably  increased  with  th~  use  of  recursive  integrators  and  that,  in 
the  majority  of  applications,  the  results  are  not  improved  over  those  of  the  Runge-Kutta  algorithms. 
One  possible  exception  to  this  is  when  open  loop  integration  is  required,  for  instance,  when  simulating 
inertial  navigation  equations. 
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The  integration  routine  produces  a  set  of  current  system  states,  these  are  transferred  back  to  the 
equations  module  to  gene)  'te  the  required  system  outputs  which  are  stored  in  a  global  data  file.  Bach 
stored  output  variable  also  carries  with  it  its  individual  label  assigned  to  it  in  the  equations  routine 
for  use  by  the  graphics  routine  and  menu  handler. 

Menu  Handler 

For  a  particular  application  various  modules  are  link  together  via  a  menu  handler. 


CLOS  SIWLATOB 

Setup 

Change  ' 

g,C  -  System  Coefficients 

8»Qult 


Figure  2:  Typical  Menu  Screen 

Figure  2  shows  a  typical  menu  screen.  The  cursor  is  driven  from  the  normal  keyboard  screen  editing 
keys  ti< — *,  pageup,  top  etc.  or  by  a  mouse. 

The  software  is  very  tolerant  of  input  data  format  types  and  will  interpret  keyboard  input  data 
into  the  correct  form  required  by  the  simulator.  For  instance  either  10.000  ,  10.  ,  10 , 10E1  ,  10.B1  , 
lO.Oel  will  be  interpreted  correctly  as  a  real  number. 

If  an  integer  is  required  then  the  previous  example  would  also  be  accepted,  but  an  input  of  10.01 
would  result  in  an  error  message  saying  "Integer  number  required,  please  input  new  value”. 


Graphics  Output 

The  graphics  handling  module  is  common  to  both  the  time  response  simulator  and  the  frequency 
response  /  root  locus  modules.  It  is  linked  to  any  other  module  via  the  menu  handler  and  interfaces 
data  via  global  data  files  or  arrays. 

The  label  data  carried  with  the  output  data  points  is  accessed  firstly  by  the  menu  handier  to  request 
data  variables  to  be  displayed  from  the  user  and  then  by  the  graphics  module  to  provide  sods  labelling 
/  titling  to  the  screen  output. 

The  graphics  module  provides  autoscaling  facilities,  zoom,  multiple  plots  on  common  axies  and 
two  or  three  dimensional  graph  plotting.  The  frequency  design  packages  output  data  contains  flags  to 
specify  the  type  of  output  format  required  (Bode  or  polar  etc.).  Typical  graphical  output  is  shown  in 
figures  6  and  7. 
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A  hard  copy  dump  iacility  is  also  provided  which  produces  a  pixel  file  of  the  graphics  screen  which 
is  outpucted  directly  to,  a  printer  port  to  a  dot  matrix  or  laser  printer. 

Data  Acquisition 

The  data  acquisition  interface,  although  not  as  yet  used  on  the  guided  missile  system,  does  bear 
mention.  The  data  acquisu'.on  interface  module  consists  of  a  number  high  speed  anaiogue/digital 
(AD)  inputs  ports,  programmable  digital  input /output  (PIO)  ports  and  high  speed  digital  to  analogue 
(DA) 'output  ports.  These  are  set  ip  to  collect  test  data  from  a  system  under  test,  either  under  control 
of  the  package  (as  a  scheduler  or  closed  loop  controller)  or  simply  as  a  data  logger.  The  test  data  is 
initially  stored  in  high  speed  RAM  and  then  filtered,  processed  and  transfer  onto  Winchester  drives 
or  magnetic  tape  for  later  retrieval  for  off-line  model  estimation  /  evaluation  and  model  comparison  / 
validation. 

A  typical  application  of  this  module  would  be  to  record  system  input  demands  and  output  responses 
from  vehicle  test  manoeuvres  and  then  to  apply  either  model  identification  or  model  validation  algo¬ 
rithms  offline.  This  system  is  current  being  applied  to  a  ground  based  autonomous  vehicle  study  being 
carried  out  for  the  Royal  Signals  &  Radar  Establishment  by  RMCS. 

GWSIM  Application  CLOS  Missile  System 

An  example  of  the  use  of  the  package  in  the  design  of  the  servo-mechanisms,  autopilots  and  guidance 
systems  of  a  medium  range  ground  to  air  missile  will  illustrate  some  of  the  features  of  GWSIM.  The 
missile  system  used  in  this  example  does  not  represent  any  particular  current  system,  but  is  a  typical 
or  generic  model  of  the  system  type.  This  allows  students  using  the  simulator  as  a  CAL  package  to 
have  a  feel  for  typical  performance  constraints  that  may  be  met  on  a  real  system. 


MISSILE 

LATAX 


Figure  3;  CLOS  System 

Figure  3  shows  a  block  diagram  of  the  CLOS  system  guidance  loop  in  this  example.  The  specific 
technologies  involved  in,  for  instance,  the  command  link,  target  and  missile  tracker  etc.  are  unimpor¬ 
tant  to  the  student  at  this  stage,  since  they  are  only  being  asked  to  design  the  various  control  system 
parameters  on  a  predefined  model.  The  simulator  does  however  allow  the  inclusion  of  more  detailed 
models  of  tracker  dynamics  etc.  for  specific  design  studies. 

The  missile  aerodynamic  coefficients  and  mass/inertia  matrices  are  all  interactively  variable,  al¬ 
lowing  the  student  firstly  io  study  the  effects  of  changing  various  parameters  on  the  default  system 
model  and  secondly  to  allow  him  to  simulate  complete’  •  different  missile  systems  within  the  same  sim¬ 
ulator.  For  instance  the  system  being  discussed  in  '  <s  paper  is  a  ground  launched  supersonic  CLOS 
anti-aircraft  system,  but  by  changing  the  various  mass,  inertia  and  aerodynamic  derivative  coefficients 
a  sub-sonic  anti-tank  system  could  equally  well  be  simulated. 

In  this  application  the  student  is  given  the  mass,  inertias  and  aerodynamic  derivatives  of  a  typical 
system,  and  is  asked  to  meet  certain  design  criteria  in  terms  of  miss  distance  for  the  outer  (guidance) 
control  loop.  He  is  restricted  to  varying  certain  parameters  such  as 
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•  Fin  servo-mechanism  position  control  loop  gain. 

9  Autopilot  pitch  rate  gyroscope  gain. 

a  Autopilot  lateral  accelerometer  gain. 

»  Accelerometer  positioning  relative  to  the  missile  C  of  G. 
a  Kinematic  stiffness  of  the  guidance  loop. 

•  Pole/zero  separation  and  centre  frequency  of  the  forward  path  lead  network. 
Linear  System  Design 

Figure  4  shows  a  schematic  of  the  missile  autopilot  installed  in  the  simulator. 


LATERAL 

ACCELERATION  FIN  ANGLE  YAW  RATE  LATERAL 


Figure  4:  Autopilot  Schematic 


where 


Kg)  _  Vt,8  +  (Wr)  ~  VriVv) 

t]{s)  s 2  -  ( yv  -  T]r)s  +  ( yvTjr  +  UVv) 
and 


fyi3)  _  ufayt,  -  *h, V*) 
r(s)  r}ns+(T)vyn  -  r}nyv) 

The  performance  specification  for  the  miss  distance  of  the  CLOS  system  against  a  specific  target 
is  estimated  by  the  student  and  gives  a  bandwidth  requirement  for  the  guidance  loop  of  10  rads/sec. 

This  in  turn  gives  rise  to  a  bandwidth  specification  on  the  autopilot  of  60  rads/sec  and  similarly 
this  puts  a  closed  loop  bandwidth  requirement  on  the  fin  servo-mechanism  of  200  rads/sec. 
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Fin  Servo  Loop  Design 

The  first  exercise  normally  given  to  the  student  is  the  design  of  the  fin  servo  loop  gain  to  achieve  a 
required  bandwidth  with  reasonable  damping  ratio  (of  say  0.5).  Figure  5  shows  the  open  loop  Bode 
plot  produced  by  the  frequency  response  design  package.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  package  also  presents 
on  the  Bode  plot  the  gain  and  phase  margins  as  well  as  the  gain  crossover  frequency. 

From  this  the  student  can  then  ascertain  the  servo  loop  gain  (K,)  to  give  a  phase  margin  of  roughly 
50°  (or  a  closed  loop  damping  ratio  of  0.5).  Having  chosen  the  fin  servo  loop  gain  the  student  can 
examine  firstly  the  closed  loop  Bode  plot  and  secondly  the  step  response  of  the  fin  servo  to  check  his 
design. 

This  first  design  exercise  involves  only  a  simple  second  order  closed  loop  system  and  is  useful  in: 

•  Introducing  the  student  to  the  CAL  package  with  a  simple  example. 

•  Allowing  the  student  to  design  a  closed  loop  system  and  to  be  able  to  check  the  resulting  closed 
loop  frequency  and  time  responses,  having  a  reasonable  idea  what  the  responses  should  look  like 
beforehand. 

•  Allowing  the  student  to  relate  frequency  domain  and  time  domain  specifications  eg.  bandwidth 
(from  the  frequency  response)  and  time  to  first  peak  (from  the  step  response). 
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Design  of  Autopilot  Loop 

Having  completed  the  design  exercise  on  the  fin  servo  mechanism  and  having  checked  that  the  band¬ 
width  and  damping  ratio  specifications  have  been  met,  the  student  then  goes  on  to  design  the  autopilot. 
Initially  the  student  is  asked  to  meet  the  performance  specification  with  accelerometer  only  feedback 
( Ka  and  C  set  to  zero).  It  is  soon  apparent  that  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  a  stable  autopilot  response 
and  that  yaw  rate  gyro  feedback  is  required  in  the  autopilot  controller. 

Again  the  student  can  examine  the  effect  of  various  rate  gyro  gains  and  accelerometer  gains  on  the 
open  and  closed  loop  frequency  responses.  In  the  this  particular  system  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
stable  design  but  still  not  possible  to  meet  the  design  specification  in  terms  of  bandwidth  because  of 
the  low  damping  of  the  missile  weathercock  mode.  The  student  now  has  to  go  on  to  examine  the  effect, 
of  moving  the  accelerometer  ahead  of  the  missile  centre  of  gravity  giving  yaw  angular  acceleration 
feedback  to  augment  the  angular  rate  feedback.  The  final  design  closed  loop  frequency  response  and 
closed  loop  step  response  are  shown  in  figures  6  and  7. 

This  design  has  a  bandwidth  of  roughly  6b  .dds/sec  and  an  effective  damping  ratio  of  0.45. 
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Figure  7:  Closed  Loop  Step  Response  of  Missile  Autopilot 


Design  of  Guidance  Loop 

Having  met  the  design  specification  on  the  missile  autopilot  the  guidance  loop  has  to  be  designed. 

It  is  not  possible  to  do  this  without  substantial  forward  path  lead  compensation  since  the  missile 
kinematics  in  the  guidance  loop  (figure  3)  are  inherently  type  2  in  nature.  Again  open  and  closed  loop 
frequency  plots  are  used  to  design  the  forward  path  lead  networks,  beam  stiffness  etc.  to  accomplish 
the  desired  bandwidth  in  the  guidance  loop.  A  closed  loop  guidance  system  can  be  obtained  with  a 
bandwidth  of  10  rads/sec  and  an  effective  damping  ratio  of  0.4. 

Linear  System  Performance  Evaluation 

Closed  loop  time  responses  can  now  be  taken  to  test  the  miss  distance  performance  against  various 
target  trajectories.  Output  can  also  be  obtained  of  the  true  target  and  missile  tracks  in  space  to 
examine  typical  engagement  trajectories  (figure  8). 
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Miss  Distance  =  4.740  Metros 
itlQ+3 


Figure  8:  Typical  Missile/Target  Trajectories 


Non-linear  Modelling  and  Simulation 

Having  produced  a  satisfactory  design  on  the  linearized  models  the  effects  of  various  non-linear  elements 
in  the  system  can  be  examined.  Three  particular  non-linearities  are  of  interest  in  this  system,  firstly 
the  effects  of  fin  servo  position  (angle)  and  rate  saturation  on  the  autopilot  stability,  secondly  the  effect 
of  altitude/velocity  dependant  aerodynamic  derivatives  on  the  autopilot,  and  lastly  the  effect  of  these 
and  radar  glint  noise  on  the  overall  performance  of  the  weapon  system  in  terms  again  of  miss  distance 
against  particular  targets. 

Model  Demonstrator 

This  particular  design  exercise  is  included  in  a  CAL  package  used  during  a  guided  weapon  control 
system  design  course  aimed  at  both  military  and  industrial  staffs.  A  mechanical  model  of  the  missile 
system  has  been  built  (figure  1)  with  facilities  for  physically  representing  fin  and  body  motions  and 
linear  acceleration  and  velocity  vectors  of  the  missile.  This  mechanical  model  is  linked  to  the  simulation 
package  via  analogue  and  digital  interfaces  so  that  the  graphically  presented  data  can  also  be  directed 
to  the  demonstrator  model.  This  is  useful  for  showing,  in  real  or  sc  Jed  time,  the  effects  of,  for  instance, 
a  lateral  acceleration  demand  to  the  closed  loop  autopilot  by  the  guidance  system  on  the  body  motions 
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of  the  missile.  The  physical  effects  of  non-linearities  on  the  missile  dynamics  Eire  very  effectively  visually 
demonstrated  in  this  way. 

Summary 

GWSIM  is  a  versatile  CAD/CAL  tool  that  may  be  used  on  many  specialised  weapons  control  system 
problems.  It  is  part  of  an  on  going  development  program  of  weapon  control  system  simulators  at  the 
Royal  Military  College  of  Science. 

Because  of  the  modular  nature  of  the  program  software,  development  of  new  dedicated  -simulator 
systems  is  straightforward.  The  system  is  extremely  user  friendly  and  user  proof  and  because  of  this 
makes  it  a  useful  computer  aided  learning  tool  for  demonstration/teaching  of  complex  control  system 
design  for  users  who  are  not  necessarily  fully  computer  literate. 

One  particular  application  has  been  discussed  here  but  GWSIM  is  currently  being  used  in  the 
design  of  a  wide  range  of  application  from  an  autonomous  land  vehicle  system  to  a  fly  by  wire  VTOL 
aircraft  autopilot. 

It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future  to  include  system  models  modules  of  various  generic  guided  weapons 
to  offer  a  broad  based  design  package  as  well  as  a  general  computer  aided  learning  package.  Currently 
models  have  been  written  for  the  simulator  of  CLOS  ground  to  air  systems  (the  example  discussed 
in  this  paper)  CLOS  anti-tank  systems,  active  and  passive  homing  GW  systems,  VTOL  aircraft  and 
wheeled  and  tracked  land  vehicles. 

The  package  is  currently  installed  in  stand  alone  and  networked  IBM  PCs  and  Sun  workstations. 
The  software  is,  however,  transferable  to  many  other  systems. 
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THE  MICROCOMPUTER  AS  A  TOOL  FOR 
GUIDANCE  AND  CONTROL  VISUALIZATION 

by 

Paul  Zarchan 

The  Charles  Stark  Draper  Laboratory,  Inc. 

555  Technology  Square 
Cambridge,  MA  02139 

Abstract  United  States 

This  paper  shows  how  simulation  output  can  be  generated  and  enhanced,  in  real  time, 
with  the  computational  horsepower  and  graphics  visualization  technology  which  is  currently 
available  with  microcomputers.  Examples  are  presented  which  demonstrate  how 
microcomputer  based  technology  offer  the  designer  a  visualization  which  not  only  gives  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  problem  being  solved,  but  in  addition  allows  and  encourages  rapid 
iteration  in  order  to  get  an  acceptable  design. 

Introduction  and  Overview 

In  the  last  five  years  we  have  witnessed  a  proliferation  of  desktop  personal  computers 
unimagined  only  a  decade  ago.  The  32-bit  80386  and  68030  microcomputers  are 
computationally  as  powerful  as  a  mainframe  was  only  10  years  ago.  Currently  $5000  of 
microcomputer  provides  about  as  much  computational  horsepower  as  a  $500,000  super 
minicomputer^ .  The  intent  of  this  paper  is  to  show  how  the  power  of  the  microcomputer  can 
be  harnessed  by  the  missile  guidance  system  engineer,  not  only  to  computationally  solve  useful 
guidance  system  related  problems,  but  also  to  provide  a  visualization  which  can  be  used  to 
speed  up  the  design  process. 

The  paper  presents  several  interceptor  guidance  system  related  examples  which,  until 
recently,  were  normally  solved  on  mainframes.  It  is  first  demonstrated  that  these  examples  can 
be  made  to  work  on  microcomputers  wiih  CFU  running  times  which  are  very  attractive  and 
turn  around  times  (i.e.  lime  far  engineer  to  get  the  answer  in  a  useful  form)  that  are  far 
superior  to  that  offered  by  a  time-shared  mainframes.  It  is  then  shown  how  these  answers  can 
be  enhanced,  in  real  time,  with  the  graphics  visualization  technology  which  is  currently 
available  with  microcomputers.  The  enhanced  answers  will  offer  the  designer  a  visualization 
which  not  only  gives  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problem  being  solved,  but  in  addition  allows  the 
user  to  rapidly  ilerate  cases  to  get  an  acceptable  design. 

The  first  example  presented  is  that  of  a  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  for  a  tactical  radar 
guided  homing  missile.  The  purpose  of  the  example  is  twofold.  First  it  is  used  as  a  reference  to 
compare  answers  and  CPU  timings  from  a  variety  of  hardware  platforms  in  the 
microcomputer,  minicomputer  and  mainframe  worlds.  Next  it  will  be  shown  how 
instantaneous  graphical  output  from  both  a  time  and  frequency  point  of  viev/  enables  the 
designer  to  rapidly  underatand  the  influence  of  the  autopilot  gain  on  the  relath  e  stability  and 
performance  characteristics  of  the  flight  control  system. 

A  second  example  considers  a  satellite  in  circular  orbit.  The  paper  first  shows  how  the 
satellite  can  be  simulated  on  a  microcomputer.  Next  it  is  shown  how  commercially  available 
mapping  data  bases  can  be  incorporated  in  the  satellite  microcomputer  simulation  to  provide 
geographical  context  to  the  resultant  satellite  ground  tracks.  Finally  it  is  shown  how  linear  and 
orthographic  transformations  of  the  mapping  data  and  satellite  trajectory  provide 
complementary  three-dimensional  visualizations  on  a  two-dimensional  microcomputer 
screen. 

A  final  example  extends  the  satellite  simulation  to  include  a  strategic  surface-based 
interceptor  pursuing  the  satellite.  It  is  shown  how  the  use  of  dialog  boxes  with  edit  fields  and 
buttons  can  be  used  to  input  simulation  data  and  provide  the  user  with  complex  options  in  a 
"user-friendly"  way.  It  is  also  demonstrated  how  the  simultaneous  presentation  of  information 
in  different  window's  provides  insight  which  is  invaluable  in  understanding  interceptor 
performance  related  issues  and  in  visualizing  the  engagement. 

Rate  Gyro  Flight  Control  System  Example 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  use  of  graphics  in  an  interactive  microcomputer  environment,  a 
representative  example,  is  taken  from  missile  guidance  and  control.  A  rate  gyro  flight  control 
system  for  a  radar'  guided  missile^  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  purpose  of  this  flight  control  system 
is  to  ensure  that  the  achieved  body  rate  follows  the  body  rate  command.  The  gain,  K,  provides 
unity  transmission  between  input  and  output  while  the  autopilot  gain,  K^,  influences  the 
system  dynamic  response.  In  this  flight  control  system  the  autopilot  generated  fin  deflection 
command,  5C,  is  sent  to  the  actuation  system.  This  electrical  command  is  converted  by  the 
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actuator  to  a  mechanical  deflection,  through  an  angle  8,  of  the  missile's  control  surface.  The 
control  surface  deflection  causes  the  missile  body  to  pitch.  A  rate  gyro  is  used  to  measure  the 
achieved  body  pitch  rate  thus  completing  the  feedback  path.  In  this  simplified  model  the  body 
pitching  can  be  described  by  rigid  body  dynamics  expressed  as  differential  equations  or  in 
transfer  function  form  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 


ACTUATOR  RIGID  BODY  DYNAMICS 


Figure  I  Rate  Gyro  Flight  Control  System 


From  Fig.  1  we  can  see  that  the  differential  equations  that  govern  the  system  behavior  are 
given  by 
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where  the  autopilot  gain,  K,  provides  unity  transmission  and  can  easily  be  shown  to  be 


K  = 


-K  K 
R  3 


Nominal  parameter  values  for  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  appear  in  Table  1. 


Symbol 

Name 

Definition 

Value 

4a 

ZA 

Actuator  damping 

.7 

«A 

WA 

Actuator  natural  frequency 

300  rad/sec 

k3 

K3 

Airframe  gain 

-.2  sec”1 

T« 

TA 

Airframe  turning  rate  time  constant 

2  sec 

Caf 

ZAF 

Airframe  damping 

.1 

(oAF 

WAF 

Airframe  natural  frequency 

10  rad/sec 

Kr 

KR 

Autopilot  gain 

1.5  sec 

Table  1  Nominal  Kate  Gyro  Flight  Control  System  Parameter  Values 

This  flight  control  system  can  be  simulated  using  FORTRAN  and  the  second-order  Runge- 
Kutta  integration  technique3  for  solving  the  preceding  differential  equations.  The  program 
listing  of  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  appears  in  Listing  1.  We  can  see,  that  because  of  the 
high  frequency  actuator  dynamics,  a  very  small  integration  step  size  is  required  (K=.001  sec)  to 
accurately  numerically  integrate  the  differential  equations.  The  system  differential  equations 
appear  after  statement  label  200.  Special  logic  is  included  in  the  listing  so  that  the  answers  are 
displayed  every  .005  sec. 
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INTEGER  STEP 
REAL  K,KR,K3 

DATA  ZA,WA,K3,TA^AF/WAF/.7^00./-.2,2.,.l,10./ 
DATA  KR,TH  DC/1.5,1./ 

K=(l-KR‘K3)/(-KR*K3) 

DEL=0. 

DELD=0. 

E=0. 

ED=0. 

T=0. 

H=.0001 

S=0. 

5  IF(T.GE.l.)GOTO  999 
S=S+H 

DElOLD=DEL 
DELDOLD=DELD 
EOLD=E 
EDOLD=ED 
STEP=1 
GOTO  200 
66  STEP=2 

DEL=DEL+.  PDELD 
DELD=DELD+H*DELDD 
E=E+H*ED 
ED=ED+H*EDD 
T=T+H 
GOTO  200 
55  CONTINUE 

DEL=.5*(DELOLD+DEL+H*DELD) 

DELD=.5*(DELDOLD+DELD+H*DELDD) 

E=.5*(EOLD+E+H*ED) 

ED=.5‘(EDOLD+ED+H*EDD) 

IF(S.GE..(XK999)THEN 

S=0. 

WRITE(9,*)T,THD 
END  IF 
GOTO  5 

200  CONTINUE 

DELC=KR*(K-THD) 

DELDD=WA‘WA*(DELC-DEL-2.'ZA*DELD/WA) 
EDD=WAPYVAF*(DEL-E-2.‘ZAPED/WAF) 
THD=-K3*E-K3*TA’ED 
IF(STEP-1)66,66,55 
999  CONTINUE 
PAUSE 
END 


Listing  1  FORTRAN  Simulation  of  Rats  Gyro  Flight  Control  System 

The  transient  response  of  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  with  a  1  deg/sec  step  input  is 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  From  this  figure  we  can  see  that  initially  the  system  output  overshoots  the 
input  (i.e.,  output  body  rate  reaches  a  peak  of  4  dsg/sec)  but  eventually  follows  the  input.  The 
response  is  stable  and  appears  to  be  well  behaved  for  the  autopilot  gain  setting  of  Xr=1.5. 
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FORTRAN  Comparison 

The  simulation  of  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system,  using  the  FORTRAN  source  code  of 
L’Sting  I  was  solved  on  microcomputers  representative  of  the  8-bit,  16-bit,  and  32-bit  world  and 
their  running  times  were  compared  in  the  1987  time  frame.2  The  machines  used  in  this 
comparison  were  the  original  IBM  PC,  an  improved  PC,  an  IBM  AT,  a  Macintosh  Plus,  and 
Macintosh  II  microcomputers.  The  performance  of  the  machines  are  compared  with  and 
without  math  coprocessors.  Table  2  presents  the  running  time  comparisons. 


Coprocessor 

IBM  PC 

Improved  PC 

IBM  AT 

Macintosh  Plus 

Macintosh  II 

Out 

520  s 

75  s 

39  s 

61  s 

15.4  s 

In 

_ 

40  s 

35  s 

. 

7.4  s 

Table  2  FORTRAN  Running  Time  Comparison  For  Rate  Gyro  Flight  Control  System  Example 

Table  2  indicates  that  the  original  IBM  PC  is  very  slow,  compared  to  the  other  machines 
on  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  example.  However,  newer  versions  of  the  4.77-Mhz,  8-bit 
IBM  PC  and  clones  are  significantly  faster  (and  less  expensive  too).  For  example,  the  IBM  AT  is 
about  twice  as  fast  as  the  improved  IBM  PC,  and  the  Macintosh  II  is  four  times  faster  than  the 
Macintosh  Plus.  Addressing  the  math  coprocessor  significantly  improves  the  speed  of  both  the 
Macintosh  II  and  the  improved  IBM  PC.  However,  addressing  the  math  coprocessor  on  an  IBM 
AT  results  in  negligible  speed  improvement.  The  performance  improvement  for  the  IBM  AT 
is  net  as  significant  because  the  math  coprocessor  operates  at  4  Mhz  whereas  the  machine  is 
running  at  6  Mhz.  From  Table  2  we  can  see  that  the  32-bit  Macintosh  II  is  nearly  35  times  faster 
than  the  original  8-bit  IBM  PC.  When  the  math  coprocessor  is  addressed,  it  is  nearly  70  times 
faster  The  current  generation  of  33  Mhz  80386  clones  and  40  MHz  68030  based  microcomputers 
are  even  faster  than  the  Macintosh  II.  Clearly  there  have  been  many  improvements  since  the 
introduction  of  the  first  IBM  PC. 

The  sample  problem  was  also  run  in  FORTRAN  on  two  super  minicomputers  and  one 
mainframe  computer.  The  running  times  are  summarized  in  Table  3.2 


IBM  PC 

IBM  AT 

Macintosh  II 

VAX/785 

VAX/8600 

IBM/3084Q 

520  s 

35  s 

7.4  s 

3.1s 

0.74  s 

0.61s 

Table  3  Microcomputer,  Minicomputer,  Mainframe  Running  Time  Comparison 


In  this  table  the  running  time  for  the  larger  machines  corresponds  to  CPU  time  with  a 
single-user  load  on  a  time-sharing  system.  Usually  large  machines  are  shared  among  many 
users,  and  the  CPU  lime  is  indicative  only  of  what  the  user  is  charged  for  a  session.  In  addition, 
on  large  machines  the  turnaround  time  (the  elapsed  time  it  takes  the  user  to  get  the  output) 
may  be  hours,  even  though  the  CPU  time  may  be  in  seconds.  On  a  microcomputer  the  CPU 
time  is  the  turnaround  time.  Nonetheless,  Table  3  indicates  that  the  Macintosh  II  is  only  2.4 
times  slower  than  the  VAX/785  and  12  times  slower  than  the  mainframe.  Considering  that  the 
Macintosh  II  costs  about  $5,000,  whereas  the  VAX/785  is  about  $250,000  and  the  IBM/3084Q  is 
several  million  dollars,  the  comparison  is  more  impressive.  Most  importantly,  the  sample  rate 
gyro  flight  control  system  problem  could  be  solved  on  a  microcomputer  in  a  very  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

Open-Loop  Transfer  Function 

Valuable  information  is  available  from  the  time-domain  simulation  of  the  system 
differential  equations.  However,  additional  information  is  also  available  from  the  system 
open-loop  transfer  function.  Tire  concept  of  the  open-loop  transfer  function  is  the  basis  of 
feedback  control  systems  analysis.  While  the  whole  open-loop  transfer  function  is  interesting, 
its  frequency  response  characteristics  are  most  useful  to  the  designer  when  examined  in  the 
frequency  domain.  Both  relative  stability  and  robustness  can  be  determined  from  an  analysis  of 
the  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  open-loop  frequency  response,  and  even  more  importantly,  the 
designer  can  determine  from  it  what  changes  to  make  in  the  system  dynamics  in  order  to 
achieve  design  goals.^P 
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The  open-loop  transfer  function  is  the  transfer  function  around  the  loop  when  the  loop 
is  broken  at  a  point.  Although  the  loop  can  be  broken  anywhere,  it  is  usually  broken  in  series 
with  some  parameter  whose  value  the  designer  can  control  to  achiev  a  desired  characteristic. 
For  example,  we  can  break  the  loop  of  a  single-loop  feedback  contro.  system  at  the  error  signal 
as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 


Figure  3  Sample  Open-Loop  System 
In  this  case  the  open-loop  transfer  is  defined  as 

e  (s) 

HG(s)  = - —  =  A  ( s )  B  (s ) 

e2(s) 

In  order  to  fully  understand  open-loop  concepts,  it  is  first  required  to  understand  the 
mechanics  of  finding  the  magnitude  and  phase  of  an  open-loop  transfer  function.  This  can  be 
done  by  replacing  the  complex  frequency  s  in  the  transfer  function  with 


s  =  jco 


where 


Usually  the  magnitude  of  the  open-loop  transfer  function  is  expressed  in  db  where 

db=201ogio(Magnitude) 
and  the  phase  is  expressed  in  degrees. 

With  the  open-loop  transfer  function  other  quantities  are  also  important.  For  example, 
the  gain  margin  gm  is  the  value  of  additional  gain  required  at  the  loop  break  (assuming  the 
phase  remains  constant)  to  cause  instability  while  the  phase  margin  6pm  is  the  amount  of 
phase  lag  required  at  the  loop  break  (assuming  that  the  gain  remains  constant)  to  use 
instability.  In  addition  to  these  margins,  crossover  frequencies  are  also  of  interest.  The  gain 
crossover  frequency  cocr  is  the  frequency  at  which  the  open-loop  magnitude  is  unity,  while  the 
phase  crossover  frequency  wjgg  is  the  frequency  at  which  the  open-loop  phase  is  -180  deg.  Both 
these  crossover  frequencies  indicate  the  frequency  of  the  ensuing  oscillation  in  the  time 
domain,  should  the  system  go  unstable  due  to  an  increase  in  gain  or  decrease  in  phase. 


In  order  to  demonstrate  the  utility  of  the  open  loop  transfer  function,  let  us  revisit  the 
rate  gyro  flight  control  system  of  Fig.  1.  Figure  4  shows  the  same  system,  except  this  time  the 
loop  is  broken  at  the  error  signal.  The  loop  is  broken  here  because  the  designer  can  control  the 
autopilot  gain  Kr. 


RIGID  BODY  DYNAMICS 

Figure  4  Open-Loop  Model  Of  Rate  Gyro  Right  Control  System 
From  the  definition  of  open-loop  transfer  function,  we  can  express  HG(s)  as 

-WT<5> 


HG ( s ) =  — 


1  + 


2Cas 
(0. 


or 


2^  s  2  - 

AF  s 

1  +  — —  + — 5 

CO  m  d 

AF 


By  going  to  the  complex  frequency  domain  we  can  rewrite  the  open-loop  transfer  function  as 

H  G  ( jo>)  =  ~ 


-K  K  (1+j  coT  ) 
3  H  a 


1 


o? 

2  + 

(0 


j2  U 
A 

co  „ 


a?  j  2  C  w  ’ 

1  - - +  AF  AF 


a> 


AF 


co 


AF 


where  care  has  been  taken  in  the  preceding  equation  to  separate  the  real  and  imaginary  parts. 
The  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  open-loop  transfer  function  can  now  be  expressed  as 


Therefore  the  oper.-locp  gain  (magnitude)  and  phase  can  be  expressed  in  conventional  units  as 

Gain  =201og|o  I  HG(jw)l  (db) 

Phase  =  57.3  In 9  ( j  ©)  (deg) 

Designers  have  found  several  useful  ways  of  displaying  open-loop  data.  One  of  these 
ways  is  a  Bode  plot  in  which  the  magnitude,  expressed  in  db,  and  phase,  expressed  in  degrees, 
are  displayed  versus  frequency  on  a  logorithmic  scale.  The  preceding  equations  were 
programmed  in  FORTRAN  in  order  to  generate  a  Bode  plot  for  the  rate  gyro  flight  control 


system  and  the  resultant  program  appears  in  Listing  2.  Note  that  in  this  program  we  are 
incrementally  updating  the  frequency  logorithmically  and  then  solving  for  the  magnitude  and 
phase.  This  program  runs  quickly  because  integration  is  not  involved. 
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REAL  K3,KR 

DATA  ZA,W A,K3,TA,Z AF,W AF,KR/  .7,300.,-.2,2.,.l,10.,1 51 

DO  10 1=2,160 

YV=10**(.025*I-1) 

XMAG1=SQRT(1+(W*TA)**2) 

XMAG2=SQRT((1-(W/WAF)**2)**2+(2*ZAF*W/WAF)**2) 

XMAG3=SQRT((1-(W/WA)**2)**2+(2’ZA*W/WA)**2) 

GA1N=20*LOG10(-K3*KR*XMAG1/(XMAG2*XMAG3» 

PH  ASE1  =57.3*ATAN2(W*TA,1 .) 
PHASE2=57.3’ATAN2(2‘ZAF’W/WAF,1-(W/WAF)’*2) 
PHASE3=57.3*ATAN2(2*ZA*W/WA,1-(W/WA)**2) 
PHASE=PHASE1-PHASE2-PHASE3 
WRITE(9,*)W,CA1N,PHASE 
10  CONTINUE 
PAUSE 
END 


Listing  2  FORTRAN  Program  to  Generate  Open-Loop  Bode  Plot 


Figure  5  presents  the  resultant  Bode  plot,  using  the  data  generated  by  the  FORTRAN 
program.  Here  we  can  see  that  the  gain  (or  magnitude)  peaks  due  to  the  low  airframe  damping 
(CaF=-D  and  then  is  quickly  attenuated  due  to  the  dynamics  of  the  actuator.  The  phase  and  gain 
margins  are  75  deg  and  17  db  respectively.  This  means  that  if  the  system  phase  is  decreased  by 
75  deg  or  if  the  system  gain  is  increased  by  17  db  the  system  will  go  unstable.  We  can  also  see 
from  Fig.  5  that  the  gain  and  phase  crossover  frequencies  are  60  rad/sec  and  302  rad/sec 
respectively.  If  the  system  goes  unstable  because  of  a  decrease  in  phase,  its  frequency  of  unstable 
oscillation  will  be  the  gain  crossover  frequency.  If  the  system  goes  unstable  because  of  a  gain 
increase,  the  frequency  of  the  unstable  oscillation  will  be  the  phase  crossover  frequency. 


Figure  5  Bode  Plot  for  Rate  Gyro  Flight  Control  System 


Analysis  and  Verification  of  Open-Loop  Results 

The  open-loop  analysis  of  the  previous  section  indicated  that  the  system  gain  margin  was 
17  db.  This  means  that  if  the  gain  Kp  was  increased  by  17  db  the  system  v/ould  go  unstable.  A 
gain  increase  of  17  db  means  that  Kp  must  increase  from  1.5  to  11  to  destabilize  the  system.  In 
other  words, 

201ogio(KuNSTABLE/1-5)  =  17  db 


or 


kunstable  =  ii 

In  addition,  the  frequency  response  analysis  indicated  that  the  phase  crossover  frequency 
(i.e.  frequency  when  phase  is  -180  deg)  was  302  rad/sec.  This  means  that  if  the  rate  gyro  flight 
control  system  were  destabilized  by  a  gain  increase,  the  system  would  oscillate  at  302  rad/sec. 
Figure  6  shows  that  when  the  gain  in  the  FORTRAN  time-domain  simulation  of  the  rate  gyro 
flight  control  system  of  Listing  1  is  increased  from  1.5  to  11  that  the  system  breaks  into  growing 
oscillations  at  a  frequency  very  close  to  the  phase  crossover  frequency  predicted  by  the 
frequency-domain  analysis. 


Figure  6  Flight  Control  System  Goes  Unstable  If  Gain  Increased  Too  Much 

Therefore  this  example  demonstrates  the  relationship  between  the  time  or  simulation  domain 
and  frequency  or  open-loop  domain.  Both  time  and  frequency  domain  output  information  can 
easily  be  graphically  incorporated  into  a  microcomputer  simulation. 

We  can  also  illustrate  the  concept  of  phase  margin  by  first  observing  that  an  ideal  delay 
can  be  represented  by  the  transfer  function 


DELAY  =  e"sT 


Converting  this  representation  to  the  complex  frequency  domain  yields 

DELAY(jco)  =  e'j^T  =  coscoT  -  jsincoT 
The  magnitude  and  phase  of  the  ideal  delay  is  therefore 

I  DELAYfjco)  I  =  (cos2coT+sin2coT)V2  _  j 


Z[)ELAY(j 


u>)  =  tan" 


1  sinwT 
coscuT 


=-wT 


In  summary,  an  ideal  delay  can  be  represented  in  the  frequency  domain  as  a  function 
with  unity  magnitude  and  pure  phase  loss.  The  phase  loss  at  60  rad/sec  (open-loop  gain 
crossover  frequency  cd^r)  can  be  obtained  from  the  preceding  equation  as 

DELAY  PHASE  LOSS  =  -60T 

Table  4  summarizes  the  phase  loss  of  an  ideal  delay  for  various  delay  times. 


T  (sec) 

Phase  Loss  (deg) 

0.0 

0.0 

0.01 

-34.3 

0.022 

-75.0 

Table  4  Phase  Loss  From  an  Ideal  Delay 


We  can  see  from  Table  4  that  a  pure  delay  of  .022  sec  in  the  time  domain  results  in  a  75 
deg  phase  loss  in  the  frequency  domain.  Since  the  phase  margin  of  the  open-loop  system  (with 
the  loop  broken  at  Kr)  is  75  deg,  this  means  that  if  a  pure  delay  of  .022  sec  were  inserted  in 
series  with  Kr,  the  system  would  go  unstable  and  oscillate  at  a  frequency  of  60  rad/sec  (open- 
loop  gain  crossover  frequency).  The  rate  gyro  flight  control  time  domain  simulation  of  Listing 
1  was  modified  to  include  a  pure  time  delay  of  .022  sec  and  the  system  step  response  is  shown  in 
Fig  7.  Here  we  can  see  that  the  system  does  go  unstable  at  the  predicted  value  of  time  delay  and 
also  oscillates  at  the  predicted  frequency. 
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The  purpose  of  this  section  was  to  show  the  relationship,  via  an  example,  between  the 
open  loop  frequency  response  and  time  domain  simulation.  The  analyst  uses  both  of  these 
computerized  methods  of  analysis  for  design  because  of  the  unique  perspective  that  can  be 
obtained  from  both  the  frequency  and  time  domain.  Both  the  time  and  frequency  domain 
visualizations  of  the  rate  gyro  flight  control  system  can  be  presented  simultaneously  in 
different  windows  on  a  microcomputer  screen  so  that  the  designer  can  rapidly  iterate  on 
acceptable  values  of  autopilot  gain. 

Satellite  Simulation 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  provide  a  more  dramatic  example  of  how 
microcomputer  based  computation  and  graphics  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  understanding  of 
satellite  dynamics.  Let  us  begin  by  stating  the  satellite  nonlinear  differential  equations.  A 
convenient  coordinate  system  for  the  simulation  of  a  satellite  is  an  Earth-centered  Cartesian 
coordinate  system  as  shown  in  Fig.  8.  Since  this  coordinate  system  is  fixed  in  inertial  space 
(even  though  the  earth  rotates),  all  satellite  acceleration  differential  equations  can  be  integrated 
directly  to  yield  velocity  and  position,  without  having  to  worry  about  Coriolis  effects. 


z 


Figure  8  Earth-Centered  Coordinate  System 

The  differential  equations  describing  the  acceleration  of  a  satellite  in  a  gravity  field  can  be 
derived  from  Newton's  law  of  universal  gravitation  in  the  Earth-centered  Cartesian  coordinate 
system  as^/6 
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where  x,  y,  and  z  are  component  distances  of  the  satellite  from  the  center  of  the  Earth  and  gm  is 
the  gravitational  parameter  with  value 

gm  =  1.4077  *  10^6  ft3  /  sec2 

The  velocity  of  a  satellite  in  circular  orbit  is  related  to  it's  altitude  according  to^ 


V  = 


gm 


a  +  alt 


where  alt  is  the  altitude  of  the  satellite,  measured  from  the  surface  of  the  Earth,  and  a  is  the 
radius  of  the  earth  with  value 


a  =  2.0926  *  10?  ft 

Given  the  initial  altitude,  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  satellite,  we  can  express  the  initial 
location  of  the  satellite  in  Earth-centered  coordinates  as 

x(0)  =  (a  +  alt)  cos  Oat)  cosOong) 
y(0)  =  (a  +  alt)  cos  (lat)  sinflong) 
z(0)  =  (a  +  alt)  sin  Oat) 

where  lat  is  latitude  and  long  is  longitude.  The  initial  velocity  components  of  the  satellite  in 
Earth-centered  coordinates  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  satellite  velocity,  location  and 
inclination.  For  a  satellite  at  a  90  deg  inclination  travelling  in  a  prograde,  ascending  trajectory, 
the  appropriate  velocity  initial  conditions  are 


x  ( 0 )  =  -  V  sin  Oat)  cos  (long) 
y  ( 0 )  =  V  sin  (lat)  sin  (long) 
z  ( 0 )  =  V  cos  (lat) 

After  integrating  the  satellite  acceleration  differential  equations  twice  to  get  position,  we  must 
take  Earth  rotation  into  account.  A  coordinate  frame  moving  with  the  Earth  (  xe,  ye,  ze  )  is 
related  to  tire  inertial  coordinate  frame  (x,  y,  z)  according  to 

xc  =  x  cos  cot  +  y  sin  cot 
yc  =  x  sin  cot  -  y  sin  cot 

Zc  =  Z 


where  co  is  the  rotation  of  the  Earth  with  value 

co  =  360  deg  /  24  hrs  =  6.283185  rad  /  86400  sec 

The  expressions  for  latitude  and  longitude  can  then  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  moving  frame 
as 
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lat  =  sin 
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z 
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2  2  2 
x  +y  *+2 
e  e  e 


long  =  tan 


The  FORTRAN  code  for  a  satellite  in  circular  orbit,  using  the  preceding  differential 
equations  and  initial  conditions,  appears  in  Listing  3.  From  the  source  code  we  can  see  that  the 
nominal  case  considered  is  that  of  the  first  20,000  sec  of  a  satellite  travelling  in  a  circular  orbit  at 
1000  km  altitude  and  90  deg  inclination.  The  acceleration  differential  equations,  which  are 
integrated  using  the  second-order  Runge-Kutta  numerical  technique,  appear  after  statement 
label  200. 


RHALLATMDEG,LONGMDEG,LATM,LONGM,LATITUDHM,LONGlTUDEM 

INTEGER  STEP 

ALTMKMIC-=500. 

LATMDEG=50. 

LONGMDEC=20. 

TF=20000. 

H=10. 

A=2.0926E+07 

GM=1.4077E+16 

W=6.283185/86400. 

T=0. 

LATM=LATMDEG/573 

LONGM=LONGMDEG/573 

ALTM=ALTMKMIC*3280. 

VS=SQRT(GM/(A+ALTM)) 

'  A+ALTM)*COS(LATM)‘COS(LONGM) 

■  ALTM)*C0S(LATM)*S1N(L0NGM) 

Z1  \LTM)*SIN(LATM) 

Xto  -IN(LATM)‘COS(LONGM) 

YMb-  <LATM)*SIN(LONCM) 

ZMD=VS*C  .(LATM) 

101  CONTINUE 

IF(T>=(TF-.OOOOD)GOTO  999 
XMOLD=XM 
YMOLD=YM 
ZMOLD=ZM 
XMDOLD=XMD 
YMDOLD=YMD 
ZMDOLD=ZMD 
STEP=1 
GOTO  200 
66  STEP=2 

XM=XM+H*XMD 

YM=YM+H‘YMD 

ZM=ZM+H*ZMD 

XMD=XMD+H*XMDD 

YMD=YMD+H*YMDD 

ZMD=ZMD+H*ZMDD 

T=T+H 

GOTO  200 

55  CONTINUE 

XM=.5*(XMOLD+XM+H‘XMD) 

YM=-5*(YMOLD+YM+H*YMD) 

ZM=.5‘(ZMOLD+ZM+H*ZMD) 

XMD=.5*(XMDOLD+XMD+H‘XMDD) 

YMD=.5*(YMDOLD+YMD+H*YMDD) 

ZMD=.5,(ZMU0lD+ZM0+H*Zm'DD) 

XME=XM’COS(W*T)+YM’SIN(W*T) 

YME=-XM*SIN(W*T)-YM‘COS(W*T) 

ZME=ZM 

LAT1TUDEM=57.3*AS1N(ZME/SQRT(XME*‘2+YME**2+ZME‘,2)) 

LCNGITUDEM=57.3'ATAN2(YME,XME) 

IF(LONG1TUDEM>180)THEN 

LONG1TUDEM=LONG1TUDEM-360 

ENDIF 

ALTKM=(SQRT(XM**2+YM”2+ZM**2)-A)/3280. 
WRITE(9,*)T,ALTKM,L0NG1TUDEM,LAT1TUDEM 
GOTO  101 
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200  CONTINUE 

TEMPBOTM=(XM'*2+YM”2+ZM**2)**1.5 
XMDD=-GM*XM/TEMPBOTM 
YMDD=-GM*YM/TEMPBOTM 
ZMDD--GM*ZM/TEMPBOTM 
IF(STEP-1  >66,66,55 
999  CONTINUE 

PAUSE 
END 


Listing  3  FORTRAN  Satellite  Simulation 

By  running  the  simulation  of  Listing  3  and  projecting  the  results  into  longitude-latitude 
space  in  conjunction  with  a  linear  projection  of  a  publically  available  world  map  data  base?  as  a 
background,  we  can  get  a  better  graphical  visualization.  We  can  see  from  Fig.  9  that  orbits  do 
not  overlap  because  of  the  rotation  of  the  Earth.  We  can  also  see  that  in  20,000  sec  the  satellite 
went  through  three  revolutions.  The  map  provides  important  geographical  context  to  the 
satellite  simulation.  Information  missing  from  the  linear  mapping  display  of  Fig.  9  is  three- 
dimensional  perspective.  In  addition,  there  appears  to  be  confusion  concerning  the  motion  of 
the  satellite  at  90  deg  latitude. 


Figure  9  Ground  Track  of  Satellite  Motion  Provides  Geographical  Context 

Although  orthographic  mapping  projections  of  the  world  are  the  least  useful  as  maps 
because  of  the  extreme  distortion  near  the  edges,  they  are  useful  in  providing  three- 
dimensional  perspective  on  a  two-dimensional  microcomputer  screen.  For  example,  Fig.  10 
with  its  mapping  origin  at  0  deg  latitude  and  -45  deg  longitude,  provides  an  orthographic  view 
of  the  same  satellite  trajectory  of  Fig.  9.  The  orthographic  projection  provides  an  excellent 
visualization  for  both  the  altitude  and  inclination  of  the  circular  satellite  orbit.  In  addition, 
confusion  concerning  motion  at  90  deg  latitude  in  the  linear  display  of  Fig.  9  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  orthographic  display.  However,  part  of  the  trajectory  is  missing  since  an 
orthographic  view  can  only  show  one  hemisphere  at  a  time. 
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Figure  10  Orthographic  View  of  Satellite  Trajectory  (Origin=-45  Deg  Longitude  and  0  Deg 

Latitude)  Adds  Perspective 

By  rotating  the  orthographic  viewing  angle  we  can  obtain  even  more  information  about 
the  trajectory.  For  example,  if  we  want  a  view  of  the  trajectory  from  infinity  looking  at  the 
North  Pole,  we  simply  change  the  latitude  origin  of  the  map  from  0  deg  to  90  deg.  The  resulting 
North  Pole  orthographic  view  is  shown  in  Fig.  11. 


Figure  11  North  Pole  View  of  Satellite  Trajectory  (Origin=-45  Deg  Longitude  and  90  Deg 

Latitude) 

We  can  see  from  Figs.  9-11  that  microcomputer  based  graphics  technology  can  add  a  new 
dimension  to  the  visualization  of  trajectories. 

Interceptor-Satellite  Engagement  Simulation 

As  a  final  example,  let  us  consider  extending  the  satellite  simulation  to  include  a  strategic 
surface-based  interceptor  pursuing  the  satellite.  Since  this  engagement  simulation  is  more 
complex,  easier  ways  of  specifying  large  data  sets  and  user  options  are  required.  In  this  scenario 
it  is  appropriate  to  borrow  many  of  the  user-interface  concepts  popularized  by  the  Macintosh 
technology.  For  example,  dialog  boxes  can  be  .implemented  as  a  "user-friendly"  way  of 
inputting  data  into  a  detailed  engagement  simulation.  Figure  12.  shows  how  the  satellite  orbital 
parameters  can  easily  be  specified  with  edit  fields  and  buttons.  The  satellite  location  and 
inclination  can  be  entered  in  the  edit  fields  by  use  of  an  input  pointing  device  known  as  a 
mouse.  The  type  of  orbit  (i.e.,  prograde  or  retrograde)  is  specified  by  clicking  on  the  appropriate 
button  in  the  dialog  box.  When  the  user  is  satisfied  with  all  the  inputs,  a  simple  mouse  click  on 
OK  enters  the  data  into  the  program.  Recalling  the  dialog  box  from  a  menu,  also  controlled  by 
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the  mouse,  allows  the  user  to  discover  how  the  satellite  orbital  parameters  influence 
interceptor  performance 


Satellite  Orbital  Parameters: 

f  OK 

Longitude 
(degrees  East): 

.000000 

(  Cancel  ) 

[Default) 

Latitude 
(degrees  North): 

30.0000 

Altitude 

(kilometers): 

500.000 

Inclination 

(Degrees): 

80.0000 

Orientation: 

(•)  Prograde 

(•)  Ascending 

O  Retrograde 

O  Descending 

Figure  12  A  Dialog  Box  Is  A  User-Friendly  Way  of  Entering  Data 


The  dialog  box  can  also  be  used  as  a  convenient  way  for  providing  the  user  with  many 
complex  options.  For  example,  the  use  of  buttons  in  the  dialog  box  of  Fig.  13  allows  the  user  to 
choose  between  many  sophisticated  interceptor  guidance  laws.  Edit  fields  are  used  to  specify,  in 
even  greater  detail,  many  guidance  related  parameters.  Studies  can  be  rapidly  conducted  in 
which  the  effectiveness  of  each  guidance  law  is  quantified. 


Homing  Guidance  Parameters:  (  OK 

Effectiue  Nauigation 
Ratio: 

Homing  Guidance 
Requisition  Range  (km): 

Minimum  Enclusion 
Angle  (degs.): 

Guidance  Lam: 

®  Proportional  Nauigation 

O  Augmented  Proportional  Nauigation 

O  Predictiue  Guidance-Step  Size  (secs.): 

O  Pulsed  Guidance-Number  of  Pulses: 

O  Diuine  Guidance 


5.00000 


3.00000 


3.00000 


-90.000 


Cancel) 


Defaults) 


Figure  13  A  Dialog  Box  Is  A  User-Friendly  Way  of  Making  Sophisticated  Choices 

Finally,  after  entering  the  data,  the  user  needs  a  easy  way  to  both  visualize  and 
understand  the  results  of  the  simulation.  Figure  14  presents  a  possible  way  of  presenting  some 
of  the  resultant  data  in  different  windows  simultaneously.  The  "Ground  Tracks"  window 
presents  a  linear  projection  of  a  satellite  (solid  line)  being  pursued  by  a  surface-based  interceptor 
(partially  dashed  curve).  A  box  at  the  top  of  the  window  presents  simulation  time,  interceptor- 
satellite  separation,  the  lateral  divert  required  for  this  engagement,  and  interceptor  altitude  as 
the  simulation  is  running.  In  order  to  convey  perspective,  an  "Orthographic  Projection" 
window  simultaneously  presents  the  same  trajectory  data.  However,  this  time  we  get  a  better 
visualization  of  the  three-dimensional  aspect  of  the  engagement.  A  "Global  View"  window 
provides  a  macroscopic  view  of  the  engagement  using  orthographic  projection  techniques. 
More  precise  altitude  information  concerning  the  interceptor  and  target  can  be  found  in  the 
’Trajectories"  window.  We  can  see  that  the  satellite  is  at  constant  altitude  whereas  the 
interceptor  must  climb  to  an  altitude  higher  than  the  satellite  and  dive.  The  "Missile 
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Acceleration"  window  presents  the  required  missile  acceleration,  which  in  this  case  was 
miniscule,  to  effect  an  intercept. 


Figure  14  Simulation  Data  Can  Be  Presented  Simultaneously  In  Different  Windows 


Summary 

Several  interceptor  guidance  system  related  examples  have  been  presented.  The  paper 
first  demonstrates  that  these  examples  can  be  made  to  work  on  microcomputers  with  CPU 
running  times  which  are  very  attractive  and  turn  around  times  (i.e.  time  for  engineer  to  get  the 
answer  in  a  useful  form)  that  are  far  superior  to  that  offered  by  a  time-shared  mainframes.  It  is 
then  shown  how  numerical  output  can  be  enhanced,  in  real  time,  with  the  graphics 
visualization  technology  which  is  currently  available  with  microcomputers.  Each  of  the 
examples  demonstrates  how  the  enhanced  answers  offer  the  designer  a  visualization  which  not 
only  gives  a  deeper  insight  into  the  problem  being  solved,  but  in  addition  allows  an  engineer  to 
rapidly  iterate  cases  to  get  an  acceptable  design. 
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Summary 

Development  of  Avionic  Software  typically  requires  extensive  simulation  of  avionic  specific 
algorithms  during  system  analysis  phase.  Traditionally  these  programs  are  written  in 
FORTRAN.  For  the  development  of  operational  software  the  same  algorithms  are  re-coded  in 
assembly  or  a  high  level  programming  language. 

This  paper  describes  an  approach  where  the  "application  software"  is  only  coded  once,  using 
ADA  as  programming  language,  and  the  same  code  is  then  used  for  simulation  as  well  as  for 
the  operational  program. 

To  ease  the  translation  from  the  existing  FORTRAN  simulation  environment  to  ADA  a  FORTRAN 
to  ADA  translator  was  applied  to  automatically  generate  ADA  versions  of  existing  FORTRAN 
packages.  The  experience  with  such  a  translator  is  also  presented. 


1 .  Introduction 

Standard  definitions  of  the  software  development  cycle  such  as  that  defined  in  the  widely 
used  DOD-STD  2167(A)  are  based  on  a  phased  approach,  whereby  the  following  activities  are 
accomplished  strictly  sequentially  with  some  allowed  overlap: 

software  requirements  analysis 
-  top  level  and  detailed  design 
coding  and  unit  testing 
formal  qualification  testing 

The  end  product  of  this  effort  is,  despite  a  bulky  documentation,  an  operational  program’ 
in  which  three  different  types  of  software  components  may  be  identified,  namely 

1.  the  "application  software" 

i.e.  those  portions  of  the  code  which  implement  the  avionic  specific  mechanisations 
(e.g.  algorithms  for  flight  control,  navigation,  etc.). 

2.  the  operating  system 

which  implements  the  low  level,  hardware  related  functions  such  as  interface  and  device 
drivers  or  the  task  scheduling  mechanism. 

3.  the  built  in  tests 

typically  comprising  start  up  BIT,  background  BIT  and  system  failure  diagnosis. 

Even  though  all  three  components  are  developed  in  parallel  the  methodology  applied  will 
differ.  Our  main  concern  is,  of  course,  devoted  to  the  application  part  of  the  operational 
program. 

For  avionic  subsystems  this  part  of  the  software  typically  comprises  computations  that 
require  comprehensive  investigations  before  formal  software  development  can  commence.  The 
most  valuable  tool  during  this  phase,  which  is  generally  referred  to  as  the  system  analyis 
and  design  phase  (figure  1) ,  is  a  simulation  program  that  simulates  the  avionic  subsystem 
mechanisation  as  well  as  the  environment.  A  minimal  configuration  of  such  a  program  is 
composed  of  the  components 

input  data  generation 

avionic  subsystem  mechanisation 

output  processing  and  performance  presentation 

More  complex  programs  may  be  needed  to  simulate  the  complete  flight  control  and  autopilot 
loop  or  even  the  complete  avionic  system. 


t 


We  us1'  ‘ve  terminology  "operational  program"  for  the  complete  software  embedded  In  the  computer(s)  of  an  avionic 
subsj.it.em 
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Our  development  approach  starts  with  the  observation  that  in  many  cases  the  operational 
program  and  the  simulation  program  have  many  functions  in  common,  namely  the  "application 
software",  i.e.  the  kernel  of  the  avionic  subsystem  specific  algorithms.  From  a  different 
viewpoint  we  might  consider  the  simulation  program  code  of  these  function  as  a  prototype 
of  the  application  software  part  of  the  operational  program. 

Figure  2  quantifies  the  respective  code  portions  for  typical  avionic  subsystems  under 
development  at  LITEF. 

While  traditionally  simulation  program  and  operational  program  implement  the  same 
application  kernel  in  a  different  way,  our  attempt  was  to  code  and  test  this  kernel  only 
once  and  then  use  it  for  both  types  of  software.  This  approach  {called  the  "unified 
approach"  here)  offers  great  potential  advantage: 

3y  avoiding  duplication  of  the  coding  and  testing  effort  costs  can  be  saved  and  the 
software  development  process  can  be  shortened. 

If  we  go  the  traditional  way,  deriving 

a  system  mechanisation  spec  from  the  simulation  code, 
a  software  requirements  spec  from  the  mechanisation  spec, 
a  design  document  from  the  software  requirements  spec  and 
the  code  from  the  design  documentation, 

new  errors  will  be  brought  in  during  every  phase.  All  of  these  errors  are  avoided  in 
the  unified  approach. 

Often  parameter  optimizations  of  the  algorithms  are  ongoing  while  full  scale  software 
development  has  already  started.  Sometimes  the  definite  choice  of  program  parameters 
is  determined  through  experiments  performed  with  the  completely  integrated  system  in 
the  laboratory  or  during  field  trials.  For  these  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  guarantee 
that  the  simulation  program  version  and  the  operational  program  are  kept  consistent. 
This  consistency  problem  is  greatly  reduced  of  both  program  share  the  same  code  kernel. 

However,  even  with  the  advantages  clearly  visible,  a  fundamental  technical  question  remains 
to  be  answered:  Is  it  practicable  to  write  programs  that  represent  a  fair  compromise  between 
the  goals  of  simulation  and  of  operational  performance? 

Simulation  programs  are  designed  and  coded  such  that  changes  can  be  made  with  minimal 
effort.  Thus  they  should  be  designed  for  maximum  abstraction  and  transparency.  Operational 
programs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  optimized  according  to  constraints  on  CPU  load  and  code 
size.  Chapter  4  describes  how  this  conflict  was  resolved  for  some  particular  projects. 

For  these  projects  ADA  was  chosen  as  programming  language  because  ADA  seemed  to  be  powerful! 
enough  to  cover  the  needs  of  simulation  and  hard  realtime  software.  But  a  transition  to  ADA 
introduces  new  risks: 

FORTRAN  simulation  programs,  in  general,  can  be  built  on  programs  from  similar  applications 
and  they  can  make  use  of  the  large  number  of  existing  FORTRAN  program  libraries.  Mixing  of 
ADA  and  FORTRAN  code  is  risky  and  laborious.  When  converting  to  ADA  it  is  therefore 
difficult  to  do  so  gradually  and  one  is  forced  to  convert  the  complete  simulation  program 
package  in  one  step.  Thus,  a  transition  from  FORTRAN  to  ADA  might  become  a  truly  expensive 
venture  for  a  sophisticated  simulation  environment.  A  potential  solution  to  this  problem 
is  offered  by  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translation  programs. 

When  we  decided  to  utilize  a  translator  to  our  knowledge  no  experience  with  such  a  tool  had 
at  that  time  been  reported,  but  there  was  a  lot  of  general  scepticism  concerning  the 
usefulness  of  such  an  approach.  However  most  of  the  criticisms  came  from  the  viewpoint  of 
ADA  "purists"  and  seemed  not  to  be  directly  applicable  to  the  project  described  here. 

Since  the  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translator  proved  to  be  a  useful  instrument  to  generate  a 
simulation  environment  in  ADA  in  minimal  time  we  include  the  discussion  of  the  tool  in  this 
paper  (chapter  3  and  5)  . 


2.  Project  Description 

At  this  point  our  experience  with  the  methodology  described  here  is  based  on  two  projects. 
Both  are  to  develop  attitude  and  heading  reference  systems. 

One  of  the  systems  is  an  upgrade  of  an  existing  ship  reference  system  primarily  used  for 
weapon  stabilization  but  also  serving  as  a  backup  compass  unit. 

The  system  comprises  two  MOTOROLA  68020  processors.  Besides  the  free  inertial  functions  the 
software  employes  a  Kalman  Filter  to  augment  the  AHRS  with  external  reference  information, 
primarily  velocity  as  delivered  by  the  ships  log. 

The  project  has  been  started  in  the  mid  of  1989.  According  to  the  standard  phase  model  it 
is  now  in  the  transition  from  the  preliminary  design  to  the  detailed  design  phase.  The 
comlete  code  of  the  application  software  of  one  of  the  two  processors  has  by  now  been 
developed  employing  the  ideas  described  in  this  paper. 

The  other  system  under  development  essentially  serves  as  an  aircraft  motion  sensor  unit. 
It  provides  angular  rates,  linear  accelerations,  attitude,  heading  and  velocities  to  the 
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flight  control  system.  Thus  the  software  is  classified  as  flight  critical  and  encorporates 
the  capability  to  detect,  isolate  and  circumvent  hardware  failures.  The  system  is  based  on 
a  TMS  320C25  and  a  MOTOROLA  68020  processor. 

Full  scale  development  for  this  project  started  by  the  end  of  1989.  Even  though  only  the 
Motorola  68020  processor  will  be  programmed  in  ADA  it  is  intended  to  develop  a  complete  ADA 
simulation  program  which  covers  the  functions  of  both  processors.  So  far,  the  FORTRAN  to 
ADA  translator  has  been  used  to  generate  an  ADA  version  of  the  application  software 
allocated  to  the  TMS  processor  as  well  as  portion  of  the  68020  application  code. 

Both  projects  follow  the  development  standard  DOD-2167.  The  tool  TEAMWORK  with  its  elements 
structured  analysis 
structured  design 
ADA  structured  graphs 

is  applied  for  requirements  analysis  and  design.  While  the  TELEGEN  II  ADA  compiler  was  used 
for  the  ongoing  project  phases,  a  cross  compiler  from  System  Designers  Ltd.  will  be  employed 
for  final  target  code  generation. 


3.  FORTRAN  to  ADA  Translator 


When  the  idea  of  applying  a  translator  was  concieved  no  adequate  commercial  tool  was 
available.  We  therefore  developed  such  a  translator  of  our  own. 

The  aim  was  not  to  write  a  universal  tool  to  be  applicable  to  virtually  every  FORTRAN 
program  but  rather  to  write  a  tool  well  suited  to  the  our  applications,  dropping  FORTRAN 
elements  not  important  for  the  FORTRAN  libraries  used.  Instead  some  effort  was  spent  to 
introduce  higher  level  ADA  program  features. 

The  translator  has  been  written  in  PASCAL  and  comprises  about  8000  lines  of  executable  code. 
It  takes  a  complete  FORTRAN  program  contained  in  one  file  and  a  file  of  translator  commands 
to  generate  various  ADA  program  files  as  specified  in  the  command  file.  Most  translator 
commands  are  intended  to  support  ADA  program  structuring.  In  essence  these  commands  help 
to  define  ADA  packages  and  the  visibility  of  procedures  and  variables. 

Packages  are  defined  through  an  ADA  like  syntax,  e.g. 

PACKAGE  my_package  is 

PROCEDURE  proc  1 ; 

FUNCTION  f un_l ; 


END  my_package ; 

Only  one  level  of  packages  is  allowed  i.e.  package  nesting  is  not  possible.  A  default 
package  may  be  declared  to  comprise  all  those  procedures  not  explicitely  mentioned  within 
a  package  definition.  Within  every  package  the  procedures  are  sorted  according  to  static 
program  structure.  Package  specifications  and  bodies  are  written  to  separate  files.  The  file 
names  are  automatically  complemented  by  numbers  indicating  compilation  order. 

Other  translator  commands  make  it  possible  to  define 

whether  a  procedure  should  be  specified  within  a  package  specification  or  hidden  in  a 
package  body. 

whether  a  procedure  should  be  defined  locally  within  another  procedure  such  that  the 
procedure  is  only  visible  to  calling  procedures, 
the  maximum  nesting  level  of  procedures 

To  support  an  early  identification  of  problems  the  translator  analyses  the  static  structure 
of  the  FORTRAN  program  and  records  structuring  commands  to  the  translator  which  are  not 
compatible  with  the  FORTRAN  program  structure,  e.g.  commands  which  lead  to 

recursive  use  of  packages 

procedures  not  visible  to  calling  procedures 

When  such  a  problem  is  observed  the  translator  reports  it  in  an  error  message  and  applies 
a  default  strategy  for  program  structure. 

The  translator  commands  for  the  handling  of  FORTRAN  COMMON  blocks  allows  similar  flexibility 
as  that  provided  for  procedures.  Thus  one  can  define  whether  the  COMMON  block  variables 
shall  be  defined 

in  a  dedicated  package 

in  the  specification  of  a  package  where  procedures  using  these  variables  are  located 
-  on  the  lowest  level  possible  within  a  package  body 

Again  consistency  of  commands  with  program  structure  is  checked  by  the  translator  and 
conflicts  reported  and  resolved. 
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The  barely  constrained  flexibility  of  FORTRAN  to  pass  inconsistent  procedure  parameters 
imposes  particular  burden  on  the  translator.  FORTRAN  library  routines  often  make  use  of  the 
fact  that  for  arrays  the  dimensions  of  formal  and  actual  procedures  need  not  be  the  same. 
The  translator  checks  for  these  discrepancies. 

'  Whenever  a  procedure  call  with  inconsistent  array  dimension  in  the  parameter  list  is 

detected  the  translator  generates  a  separate  procedure  which  copies  the  actual  parameters 
to  the  formal  ones  such  that  a  syntatically  correct  ADA  program  is  generated.  Thus  these 
auxiliary  parameter  copy  routines  tend  to  become  very  bulky.  All  arrays  are  defined  to  be 
1  of  unconstrained  array  type. 

For  COMMON  blocks  no  attempt  was  made  to  support  the  flexibility  of  FORTRAN.  It  is  only 
checked  whether  the  COMMON  block  variables  are  of  same  type.  If  this  is  not  the  case  an 
!  error  message  is  generated. 


4  Experience  with  Unified  Approach 

We  evaluated  the  impact  of  the  unified  approach  from  two  viewpoints,  namely  by  looking  at 
top  level  program  structure  and  at  low  level  cede.  As  ADA  was  particularly  designed  to  help 
manage  software  complexity  the  top  level  viewpoint  is  of  course  more  essential. 

Top  Level  Design 

Fig.  3  and  4  show  the  top  level  structure  of  operational  anc  simulation  software 
respectively.  The  examples  are  taken  from  ship  reference  system  development  project 
described  in  para  2.  To  make  the  basic  concept  more  transparent,  only  the  more  simple 
program  for  one  of  the  two  processors  is  shown  and  BIT  as  well  as  operating  function  are 
left  out.  Besides  the  fact  that  both  programs  are  structured  according  to  the  operating 
cycle  of  the  functions  to  be  executed,  both  approaches  are  different. 

The  operational  software  employes  ADA  tasking  to  implement  the  cycles.  All  functions  with 
the  same  frequency  are  put  together  into  the  same  task. 

While  real  time  interrupts  arrive  with  2048  Hz  these  interrupts  are  filtered  by  an  interrupt 
service  routine  such  that  only  each  fourth  interrupt  is  passed  to  the  run  time  executive. 
Thus  the  fastest  ADA  task  runs  with  512  Hz  cycle  frequency.  The  slowest  cycle  (not  shown) 
has  1  Hz  repetition  rate. 

The  simulation  program,  on  the  other  hand,  need  not  fulfill  any  real  time  requirements. 
Therefore,  to  ease  debugging  and  testing,  ADA  tasking  is  avoided  completely.  The  "main 
program”  just  calls  the  procedures  cyclically. 

While  the  unifying  approach  is  not  reflected  on  the  highest  design  level,  it  is  fully 
applied  on  the  next  lower  design  level.  This  level  uses  (non  nested)  ADA  packages  to 
implement  program  structure.  Figure  5  shows  the  hierarchy  of  the  main  packages  which  contain 
the  application  part  of  the  software  for  the  single  processor.  Here,  the  hierarchy  is 
defined  by  the  ADA  use  clause.  The  same  packages  are  used  in  the  simulation  program  and  in 
the  operational  software. 

Thus  the  design  follows  the  idea  that  the  commonality  between  operational  software  ana 
similation  software  should  be  implemented  through  a  common  pool  of  packages. 

The  design  decision  to  use  packages  rather  than  tasks  to  encapsulate  logically  related 
func  ions  stems  from  the  fact,  due  to  CPU  load  constraints,  only  very  limited  use  of  tasking 
is  a^L-rdable.  Therefore  essentially  only  one  task  is  spent  for  each  cycle  frequency. 

For  the  particular  application  considered  the  concept  also  supports  software  re-use  from 
project  to  project.  On  the  top  level  as  shown  in  Fig.  3  and  4  the  design  will  depend  on 
timing  requirements  imposed  on  the  output  signals.  But  on  the  package  level  all  system 
dependent  specifications  have  been  pooled  in  the  three  packages  CONSTANTS,  TYPES,  CALPROM. 
Through  modification  of  these  three  packages  the  software  may  be  adapted  for  any  AHRS  type 
system  to  constitute  a  complete  set  of  free  inertial  navigation  functions. 

If  one  thinks  about  object  oriented  design,  this  approach  is  constrained  to  passive  objects 
only.  However,  for  embedded  systems  with  less  than  10  000  lines  of  executable  ADA  code  of 
the  application  software  this  limitation  seems  to  be  quite  adequate.  In  particular  for 
formal  V  &  V  activities,  as  required  for  flight  critical  software,  the  clean  and  simple 
structure  and  the  limited  use  of  ADA  tasking  is  advantageous. 

Low  Level  Code 

On  the  lowest  code  level  the  basic  conflict  between  functional  abstraction  and  code 
efficiency,  with  respect  to  CPU  load,  must  be  solved.  For  the  systems  considered  where,  due 
to  weight  and  volume  constraints,  an  additional  CPU  can  not  be  afforded  so  duty  cycle 
minimization  is  given  very  high  priority. 

But  minimizing  the  computational  effort  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  poor  code.  To 
illustrate  this  point  we  take  a  Kalman  Filter  as  an  example,  an  algorithm  that  is  frequently 
found  in  avionic  applications. 
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Fig.  6  shows  an  ADA  version  of  the  complete  basic  formula.  All  variables  involved  are  either 
of  vector  or  of  matrix  type.  The  operator  overloading  capability  is  used  to  keep  the  code 
very  compact. 

In  a  brute  force  approach  one  would  implement  the  matrix  and  vector  operations  with  the  help 
of  unconstrained  array  types  as  shown  for  the  multiplication  operator.  In  this  case  about 
65%  of  the  CPU  time  are  spent  just  to  evaluate  the  multiplications  in  the  expression 

PHI  *  P  *  TRANSPOSED (PHI) 

The  PHI  matrix  is  typically  sparse  and  its  dimension  and  structure  is  defined  in  an  early 
phase  of  the  project.  But  PHI  being  sparse  implies  in  our  case  that  80%  of  the  CPU  time  is 
wasted  to  multiply  elements  of  the  P  matrix  by  zero  numbers. 

However  there  is  a  simple  and  safe  way  to  overcome  this  absurdity.  We  use  a  simple  ADA 
program  that  reads  the  PHI  matrix  from  a  file  and,  based  on  the  observed  structure, 
automatically  generates  a  suited  ADA  procedure  for  the  matrix  multiplication  (see  fig.  6: 
time  optimal  solution) . 

In  this  procedure  nonzero  elements  are  multiplied  only.  Furthermore  index  evaluation  is 
shifted  from  run  time  to  compile  time.  The  automatically  generated  procedure  is  certainly 
not  elegant  ADA  but  still  transparent,  safe  and  very  efficient.  In  fact  this  matrix 
multiplication  needs  only  7,5%  of  the  CPU  time  as  compared  to  the  unconstrained  array 
approach.  Exploiting  similar  techniques  further  leads  to  a  Kalman  Filter  implementation  that 
is  efficient  as  well  as  transparent. 

In  general,  we  found  that  a  reasonable  compromise  between  functional  abstraction,  as  desired 
for  the  simulation  program,  and  efficiency,  as  required  for  the  operational  software,  is 
always  easy  to  find  in  program  segments  which  include  a  lot  of  real  arithmetic.  For  these 
segments  the  real  operations,  whether  executed  by  a  numeric  coprocessor  or  not,  dominate 
the  execution  time. 

Program  segments  without  real  arithmetic  may  require  optimization  steps  which  lead  to  less 
readable  and  flexible  code. 


5.  Experience  with  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translator 

The  requirements  imposed  on  simulation  software  are,  in  general,  less  formal  and  explicit 
that  those  for  operational  software.  In  discussing  the  characteristics  and  limitations  of 
the  automatic  FOP.TRAN  to  ADA  translation  process  we  also  consider  the  generation  of 
operational  programs  even  though  the  requirements  for  the  operational  software  are  harder 
to  meet.  Please  note  that  most  topics  considered  are  not  tool  specific  but  characterize  the 
automatic  translation  process  in  general. 

From  any  software  generation  process  we  must  require  that  it  produces  code  that  is  correct, 
transparent  and  efficient.  Furthermore  a  useful  tool  should  support  top  level  design 
elements  as  well  as  detailed  design.  This  implies,  at  least,  that  the  tool  may  not  constrain 
the  flexibility  and  quality  of  the  design.  Furthermore  the  tool  should  actively  support 
hirarchical  program  structure  and  should  be  able  to  map  the  decisions  of  the  designer, 
concerning  visibility  of  data  and  operations,  to  the  resulting  program  structure. 

As  the  tool  actually  employed  does  not  support  ADA  tasking  the  design  had  to  rely  on  ADA 
packages  and  subprogram  nesting  as  major  elements  to  express  the  structure  of  operations 
and  data.  For  these  the  major  constraints  of  the  tool  are  that 

only  one  level  of  packages  can  be  defined 

the  nesting  of  procedures  can  not  be  commanded  directly,  the  tool  nests  the  procedures 
according  to  predefined  rules 

For  the  particular  application  we  found: 

Incorporation  of  tasking  is  not  required  for  the  code  translator.  Experience  from  other 
projects  tells  us  that  for  hard  real  time  applications  with  limited  CPU  resources  the 
effective  number  of  ADA  task  will  be  very  limited.  Thus  the  specification  of  ADA  tasks  can 
well  be  defined  manually. 

The  missing  ability  of  the  tool  to  nest  packages  did  not  really  confine  the  software  design. 
In  fact  for  programs  of  comparable  size  no  definite  need  for  nested  packages  can  be  seen. 
Nesting  of  procedures  must  be  performed  with  care  considering  logic  coherence,  data 
visibility,  code  length  etc.  The  rules  applied  by  the  translator  are  too  schematic.  Thus 
it  may  be  practicable  to  restrict  the  translator  to  generating  purely  flat  structures  (no 
nesting)  and  to  nest  the  generated  ADA  procedures  manually  after  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translation. 

Despite  the  particular  design  aspects  most  of  our  findings  reaffirmed  the  well  known 
perception  that  program  quality  only  remotely  depends  upon  the  language  applied.  Good 
FORTRAN  code  was  translated  to  good  ADA  code  while  poor  ADA  code  does  not  only  produce  poor 
ADA  code  but  may  also  cause  the  translators  to  give  up. 
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Particular  problems  which  led  to  illegal  ADA  code  were  caused  by: 

Inconsistent  formal  and  actual  procedure  parameters,  e.g.  inconsistent  index  ranges  of 
arrays . 

Inconsistent  definition  of  variables  of  the  same  FORTRAN  COMMON  block  within  different 
procedures . 

Side  effects  in  function,  e.g.  function  parameters  which  are  declared  OUT  or  INOUT  in 
the  ADA  program. 

Inadvisable  use  of  GOTO  statements  which  leads  to  illegal  ADA  code,  where  control  is 
transferred  into  IF,  CASE  or  LOOP  statements. 

For  code  sequences  with  little  control  portions  the  automatically  derived  ADA  code  is  hardly 
distinguishable  from  manually  generated  code.  Therefore  mathematic  library  functions  like 
matrix  algebra  or  statistical  analysis  routines  a  particularly  suited  for  automatic 
translation.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  I/O  portions  of  a  program  the  generated  ADA  code  even 
though  syntactically  correct,  is  of  little  use.  File  opening  and  closing  is  handled 
differently  in  both  languages,  some  FORTRAN  FORMAT  instructions  have  no  direct  equivalent 
in  ADA.  Basically  the  I/O  concepts  of  FORTRAN  and  ADA  are  too  different  to  allow  a  simple 
one  to  one  translation,  I/O  modules  had  to  be  re-coded  manually. 

Another  class  of  problems  was  identified  when  results  of  simulation  runs  of  the  FORTRAN  and 
the  corresponding  ADA  program  version  were  compared  against  each  other.  For  almost  any 
initial  attempt  the  results  were  different.  When  tracking  down  the  source  of  the 
discrepancies  it  was  found  that  FORTRAN  programmers,1  even  though  they  believed  they  wer 
writing  machine  and  compiler  independent  FORTRAN  77  compatible  programs,  very  often  relied 
on  certain  machine  or  compiler  dependent  features.  A  typical  example  is  the  use  of  the  SAVE 
command.  Even  though  it  is  not  guaranteed  by  the  language  definition,  most  FORTRAN  compilers 
save  the  values  of  local  variables  of  a  procedure  even  when  the  SAVE  command  is  not  used. 
Thus  most  FOP.TRAN  programmers  forget  to  use  the  SAVE  command  in  cases  where  the  values  -"•f 
local  variables  should  be  saved. 

The  original  version  of  the  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translator  considered  variables  not  mentioned 
in  a  SAVE  command  to  be  truly  local.  After  having  spent  a  lot  of  debugging  time  with 
variables  of  undefined  value  the  option  SAVE_ALL_VARIABLES  was  included  in  commands  list 
of  the  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translator.  This  command  causes  the  translator  to  generate  ADA 
programs  where  all  local  variables  are  specified  on  package  level.  Obviously  this  is  only 
a  remedy  for  the  debugging  phase.  For  final  program  versions  the  SAVE  command  must  be 
inserted  into  the  FORTRAN  source,  where  applicable,  and  the  program  retranslated. 

Besides  tasking  and  packages  the  elements 

generics 

exceptions 

operator  overloading 

are  often  quoted  to  be  ADA  specific  advantages.  For  the  automatically  generated  ADA  code 
none  of  these  elements  were  supported.  But,  even  though  program  transparency  may  be  improved 
somewhat  through  these  features,  they  are  considered  less  important  for  the  given 
application. 

Concerning  safety  aspects  a  more  fundamental  disadvantage  of  the  automatic  translation 
process  is  the  inability  to  make  full  use  of  the  strong  typing  concept  of  ADA. 

A  severe  limitation  is  of  very  simple  nature:  The  six  character  constraint  of  the  FORTRAN 
program  identifier  names  is  inherited  to  the  ADA  program.  To  enhance  code  readibility  and 
to  conform  to  coding  standards  it  may  be  necessary  to  revise  the  ADA  program  using  self 
explanatory  names. 

Besides  the  basic  conceptual  findings  a  positive  unexpected  side  effect  was  experienced  when 
applying  the  translator:  Through  its  independent  FORTRAN  source  checking  and  problem 
reporting  capability,  the  tool  uncovered  errors  and  deficiencies  in  the  (already  fully 
debugged)  FORTRAN  programs,  e.g.  FORTRAN  syntax  errors  not  notified  by  the  FORTRAN  compiler 
or  variables  with  missing  assignment  of  values. 


6 .  Conclusions 


For  the  project  described  we  started  with  the  requirement  that  the  application  part  of  the 
software  should  only  be  written  once  and  that  the  same  code  should  be  used  for  simulation 
and  analysis  as  well  as  for  the  embedded  operational  program. 

This  approach  led  to  a  library  of  common  ADA  packages  which  cover  the  complete  application 
software.  The  commonality  between  simulation  program  and  operational  software  was  not 
apparent  at  the  scheduler  level. 

Due  to  the  limited  CPU  resources  of  the  embedded  system  the  ADA  program  does  not  exploit 
the  full  richness  of  ADA,  but  the  following  advantages  were  observed: 

The  more  formal  requirements  imposed  on  the  operational  software  enforce  a  more 
disciplined  approach  to  simulation  software  development.  The  ADA  simulation  program  was 
of  considerable  better  quality  (with  respect  to  modularity,  understandability , 
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changeability)  than  comparable  FORTRAN  predecessors.  Machine  independence  i.e. 
portability  also  improved. 

The  unified  approach  removed  the  ccnsistency  problem  between  operational  software  and 
simulation  software,  thus  making  configuration  control  much  easier. 

The  approach  helps  to  reduce  the  barrier  between  system  analysts  and  software 
engineers.  Errors  introduced  through  poor  documentation  of  the  algorithms  to  be 
implemented  or  misinterpretation  of  these  requirements  were  avoided. 

Reliable  figures  for  CPU  load  and  memory  requirements  being  available  in  an  early  phase 
of  the  project  reduces  development  risk  significantly. 

Even  though  by  now  our  experience  with  the  unified  approach  does  not  go  far  enough  to 
quantify  schedule  reductions  and  development  cost  savings  we  feel  that  our  initial 
exceptation  have  been  confirmed.  This  approach  is  a  measure  to  increase  software  development 
efficiency  considerably. 

Furthermore  with  the  improved  efficiency  of  code  generated  by  future  ADA  compiler 
generations  the  limitations  imposed  on  the  operational  ADA  code  will  become  a  less  important 
topic,  such  that  the  still  existing  conflict  between  program  abstraction  and  code  efficiency 
is  likely  to  become  insignificant. 

Our  experience  with  the  FORTRAN  to  ADA  translator  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

At  low  level  good  FORTRAN  code  leads  to  ADA  code  of  acceptable  quality.  For  higher 
level  program  structure  the  translator  used  supports  ADA  packages  and  nesting  of 
procedures.  This  is  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  abilities  of  ADA  and  the  flat 
structure  of  FORTRAN  programs. 

The  translation  process  can  be  recommended  for  all  standard  FORTRAN  programs,  such  as 
mathematical  and  engineering  libraries,  where  the  software  is  very  likely  to  remain 
unchanged.  However,  effective  use  of  the  translator  requires  some  experience.  Thus 
application  of  the  translator  only  pays  off  for  programs  of  a  certain  minimal  size. 
The  break  even  point  for  cost  will  be  somewhere  in  the  order  or 
10  000  lines  of  executable  FORTRAN  code. 

For  operational  software  a  translator  could  also  help  to  cut  down  development  time.  But 
for  this  application  the  generated  ADA  code  will,  in  general,  be  more  of  a  prototype 
than  a  final  program  version. 
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Fig.  1  :  Software  Development  Phases 


Simulation  Program  Operational  Program 


Fig,  2  :  Code  Breakdown 
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Fig.  3  :  Operational  Program  Structure 


procedure  Insim  is 

Sensor_Period  :  constant  natural  :=  1;  —  512  Hz 

Navigation_Period  :  constant  natural  :=  8;  —  64  Hz 
—  definition  of  longer  periods 

begin 

Time_Loop: 

for  Cycle_Count  in  O..Cycle_End  loop 

if  Cycle_Count  mod  Sensor_Period  =  0  then 

—  call  senquence  of  sensor  related  procedures 
end  if; 

if  Cycle_Count  mod  Navigation_Period  =  0  then 

call  senquence  of  quaternion  integration  procedures 
end  if; 

if  Cycie_Count  mod  Navigation_Period  =  Navigation_periou/ 2  uieii 

—  call  senquence  of  navigation  procedures 
end  if; 

—  execution  of  slower  cycles 
end  Time_Loop; 

end  Insim; 


Fig.  4  :  Simulation  Program 


Fig.  5  :  Common  ADA  Packages 


FUNCTION  "*"(A,B:MATRIX)  RETURN  MATRIX  IS  —  brute  force  solution 

C  :  MATRIX (A 'RANGE (2 ) , B ' RANGE ( 1) ) ; 

BEGIN 

FOR  I  IN  A'RANGE(l)  LOOP 
FOR  J  IN  B' RANGE (2)  LOOP 
C(I,J) : =0 . 0 ; 

FOR  K  IN  A'RANGE(2)  LOOP 

C(I,J) :=C(I,J)+A(I,K)*B(K,J) ; 

END  LOOP; 

END  LOOP; 

END  LOOP; 

RETURN  C; 

END  "*"; 

FUNCTION  "*" (A, B:M_14_14)  RETURN  M_14_14  IS  —  time  optimal  solution 
C  :  M_14_14; 

BEGIN 

C(l,l)  :  =A  (1,1)*B(1,1)  +A{  1 ,  3 ) *B ( 3 , 1}  +  A  (1,5)*B(5,1)  +A  (1,6)*B(6,1)  +A(  1 , 7 )  *B  (7 , 1)  1 
C  ( 2 , 1)  :  =A  (2,2)*B(2,1)  +A(2 ,  3 )  *8 ( 3 , 1)  +  A  (?  ,  4 )  *B (4  , 1)  +A  (2 , 6)  *B  ( 6 , 1)  +A(2 , 7 )  «B  (7 , 1) ; 
—  evaluation  of  all  other  components 
0(14,14) :=A( 14,13 )*B( 13,14 } ; 

RETURN  C; 

END  "*"; 


-  complete  Kalman  algorithm  - 

—  covariance  matrix 

P  EX  :=  PHI*P*TRANSPOSED(PHI)+Q; 

H_P  :=  H*P_EX; 

K-  :=  TRANSPOSED (H  P) *INVERSE (H_P*TRANSPOSED(H) +R) ; 

p  p_ex-k*::_?; 

—  state  vector 

X  :=  PHI*X+K* (Z-H*PHI*X) ; 


Fig.  6  :  Kalman  Filter  Example 
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A  SIMULATION  STUDY  FOR  ANALYSING  PILOT'S  RULE-BASED  BEHAVIOR 
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Neuenahrer  Stralie  20 
5307  Wachtberg-Werthhoven 
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SUMMARY 

In  modern  highly  automated  aircraft  the  pilot  still  plays  an  important  role.  He  has, 
e.g.,  to  monitor  automated  flight  processes  and  to  compensate  malfunctions  of  the  equip¬ 
ment.  If  he  is  trained. to  identify  work  situations  and  consciously  relate  them  the  appro¬ 
priate  action  sequences,  he  exhibits  rule-based  behavior.  To  permit  this  type  of  training, 
work  situations  and  appropriate  action  sequences  have  to  be  known  in  advance  and  the  cock¬ 
pit-interface  must  be  designed  to  facilitate  them.  A  simulation  study  has  been  accomplished 
to  establish  the  task  knowledge  required  by  the  pilot  to  make  a  correct  automated  landing 
approach  and  to  identify  information  flow  requirements  for  the  pilot-cockpit  interface. 
This  paper  describes  the  various  steps  of  the  study,  starting  with  the  definition  of  the 
problem  and  the  development  of  a  functional  model.  The  model  comprises  a  description  of  pi¬ 
lot  behavior  in  terms  of  IF-THEN  rules  of  a  production  system  and  of  aircraft  flight  pro¬ 
cesses  in  the  form  of  difference  equations.  To  implement  this  model  the  simulation  language 
SLAM  was  applied.  SLAM  elements  used  are  explained.  The  resulting  simulation  generates  the 
behavior  of  the  pilot  and  the  aircraft  during  the  approach.  Methods  for  validating  the  mod¬ 
el  are  discussed.  Finally,  simulation  results  were  analysed  concerning  information  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  pilot  and  his  control  outputs. 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Many  system  functions  in  modern  civilian  and  military  aircraft  are  performed  automati¬ 
cally.  But  the  pilot  still  plays  an  important  role  in  those  systems.  He  has  to  monitor,  su¬ 
pervise,  and  control  automated  processes.  The  pilot  is  further  responsible  for  detecting 
and  diagnosing  equipment  malfunctions  and  operationally  compensating  for  them.  Because  of 
the  highly  sophisticated  technology  currently  being  applied  in  system  design,  the  pilot's 
performance  may  be  limited  in  those  aircraft  with  poor  ergonomics  design.  To  enable  the  pi¬ 
lot  to  perform  tasks  correctly  during  system  operation,  aircraft  have  to  be  designed  with 
characteristics  that  match  human  abilities  and  capabilities.  To  have  an  impact  on  system 
design,  special  attention  has  to  be  given  to  human  functions  as  early  as  possible  during 
system  development  while  it  is  still  possible  to  influence  major  design  decisions.  To  iden¬ 
tify  and  analyse  pilot  activities  and  their  impact  on  successful  aircraft  operation  in  the 
development  phase,  digital  computer  simulation  has  proven  to  be  a  powerful  tool.  Advanced 
simulation  languages  are  very  helpful  in  that  analytic  process  as  will  be  shown. 

A  simulation  study  will  be  described  in  which  pilot  behavior  and  aircraft  processes 
during  an  automated  landing  approach  were  analysed  and  modeled.  During  that  approach  the 
pilot  applies  stored  rules  or  procedures  which  he  has  acquired  from  training.  He  perceives 
information  on  aircraft  states  and  approach  situations  in  his  environment.  He  relates  that 
information  to  actions  which  he  can  apply  to  act  on  those  states  and  situations.  To  de¬ 
scribe  the  pilot  behavior  necessary  for  successfully  performing  those  activities  a  scheme 
which  Rasmussen  (1), (2)  has  developed  for  categorizing  operator  behavior  in  process  control 
can  be  applied.  According  to  that  scheme,  performance  behavior  can  be  categorized  as  either 
skill,  rule,  and  knowledge  based  (Fig.l) . 

The  skill-based  behavior  represents  sensory-motor  activities  of  a  pilot  that  are  large¬ 
ly  controlled  unconsciously  and  performed  automatically.  This  behavior  is  based  on  smooth, 
quasi-automated,  and  highly  integrated  behavior  patterns  that  are  acquired  by  intensive 
training  and  frequently  repeated  performances.  The  perceptual  motor  system  acts  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  control  system.  For  this  control  sensed  information  is  perceived  as  time-space  sig¬ 
nals.  Flying  an  aircraft  manually  is  a  typical  example  of  this  behavior  type. 

Rule-based  behavior  appears  when  the  pilot  accomplishes  a  sequence  of  actions  that  are 
controlled  by  a  stored  rule  or  procedure  in  a  familiar  work  situation.  The  procedure  may 
have  been  derived  empirically  during  previous  situations  by  means  of  training,  observation, 
or  instruction.  The  pilot  consciously  associates  each  of  these  situations  with  a  distinct 
action  sequence.  He  knows  the  relation  between  a  situation  and  the  belonging  action  se- 
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source:  Rasmussen,  1983 


Fig.  1:  Levels  of  performance  of  skilled  human  operators  (1) 


quence  explicitly  and  can  describe  it  with  an  IF-THEN  rule.  At  this  behavior  level,  the 
perceived  information  is  typically  defined  as  a  sign  when  it  serves  to  activate  or  modify 
predetermined  actions.  Signs  refer  to  situations  by  convention  or  previous  experience.  For 
example,  if  a  certain  situation  appears  which  is  defined  through  a  distinct  position  during 
the  landing  approach,  then  the  pilot  activates  the  flaps  of  the  aircraft  to  reduce  its 
speed. 

When  in  an  unfamiliar  work  situation,  e.g.,  in  the  case  of  an  emergency,  the  pilot  does 
not  know  any  rule  for  controlling  his  environment,  his  performance  must  move  to  a  higher 
conceptual  level  at  which  a  goal-controlled  knowledge-based  behavior  takes  place.  In  such  a 
situation,  the  pilot  can  explicitly  formulate  a  goal,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  environ¬ 
ment  and  his  overall  objectives  related  to  mission  fulfillment  and  system  safety.  Then  a 
useful  plan  is  developed  by  considering  plan  alternatives,  checking  the  effectiveness  of 
each  alternative  against  the  specified  goal,  and  selecting  the  most  appropriate  alterna¬ 
tive.  At  this  behavior  level,  the  pilot  must  represent  the  internal  structure  of  the  air¬ 
craft  by  a  mental  model  which  may  take  different  forms.  To  be  useful  for  causal  functional 
reasoning  in  explaining  unfamiliar  situations,  information  must  be  perceived  as  symbols 
that  refer  to  concepts  related  to  functional  properties  and  their  internal  conceptual  rep¬ 
resentations  . 

For  the  simulation  study  an  automated  landing  approach  was  chosen  because  the  required 
pilot  behavior  for  performing  the  approach  can  be  categorized  as  rule-based  behavior  which 
is  typical  for  highly  automated  man-machine  systems  (MMS) .  Monitoring,  supervisory,  and 
control  tasks  of  the  pilot  during  the  approach  are  mainly  based  on  predetermined  procedures 
which  he  has  learned  during  training.  Therefore,  he  is  familiar  with  such  approach  situa¬ 
tions  . 

The  goal  of  the  study  was  the  development  of  a  simulation  supported  technique  which  can 
be  used  in  early  system  development  for  determining  required  knowledge  of  the  pilot  in 
rule-based  situations  and  human  engineering  design  and  arrangement  requirements  for  the 
cockpit-interface.  The  study  was  accomplished  according  to  the  steps  of  the  digital  comput¬ 
er  simulation.  These  steps  can  be  arranged  in  a  logical  sequence  that  is  described  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  literature,  e.g.,  in  [3] , (4) , {5} .  Before  describing  the  simulation  study  a 
short  introduction  to  those  steps  will  be  given. 


2.  STEPS  OF  A  SIMULATION  STUDY 

Generally,  a  simulation  study  proceeds  in  a  logical  sequence  of  individual  steps  during 
which  conceptual  and  computerized  models  of  the  considered  system  are  developed  and  simula¬ 
tion  outputs  and  analysis  data  are  generated.  Also  the  study  to  be  described  proceeded  in 
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Fig.  2:  Steps  of  a  simulation  study 


this  way.  The  essential  activities  necessary  to  produce  the  mentioned  models  and  data  are 
(Fig. 2)  : 

-  Definition  of  the  Problem, 

-  Development  of  the  Model, 

-  Implementation  of  the  Model, 

-  Simulation  of  System  Behavior,  and 

-  Analysis  of  Simulation  Outputs. 

Generally,  a  simulation  study  starts  with  a  clear  definition  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved.  The  definition  comprises  a  detailed  description  of  the  system  to  be  studied  as  well 
as  a  formulation  of  problem  objectives  to  be  solved.  Boundaries  of  the  system  and  the  level 
of  modeling  details  are  established  according  to  those  objectives.  Problems  which  we  con¬ 
sidered  in  our  study  were  related  to  a  man-machine  system  which  comprises  the  pilot  as  hu¬ 
man  element  and  aircraft  subsystems  as  machine  elements.  Therefore,  the  problem  definition 
has  to  represent  a  description  of  those  system  elements,  i.e.  of  the  pilot  and  the  air¬ 
craft,  including  system  performance  measures  such  as  task  relevant  data  as  problem  solving 
objectives . 

Once  an  initial  problem  definition  is  formulated,  the  development  of  the  model  begins. 
Developing  a  model  of  the  considered  system  means  describing  relevant  system  elements  and 
their  behaviors  excluding  unnecessary  details.  The  amount  of  detail  which  has  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  should  be  based  on  the  purpose  for  which  the  model  is  being  built.  During  development 
of  the  model,  input  and  performance  data  of  considered  system  elements  have  to  be  defined 
and  acquired.  This  process  requires  redefinition  and  redesign.  Typically,  the  entire  model 
building  approach  is  performed  iteratively.  The  final  result  of  the  model  development  phase 
is  a  mathematical-logical  representation  of  the  system,  called  a  conceptual  model  (6), 
which  can  be  exercised  later  in  an  experimental  fashion  on  a  digital  computer. 

After  developing  the  conceptual  model  the  next  task  is  the  implementation  of  the  model 
on  a  digital  computer.  The  Implementation  translates  the  developed  conceptual  model  into  a 
simulation  program  which  is  called  the  computerized  model  of  the  system  under  consideration 
(6).  In  implementing  a  model,  it  i3  necessary  to  carefully  select  the  computer  language. 
Although  a  simulation  model  can  be  programmed  using  a  general  purpose  language,  e.g.  PAS¬ 
CAL,  there  are  distinct  advantages  to  using  a  simulation  language.  In  addition  to  the  sav¬ 
ings  in  programming  time,  a  simulation  language  also  assists  in  model  formulation  by  pro¬ 
viding  a  set  of  concepts  for  articulating  the  system  description.  In  this  study  the  simula¬ 
tion  language  SLAM  (Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modelling)  was  used.  Details  of 
this  language  are  described  in  chapter  3.3.  An  important  part  of  the  implementation  is  the 
verification  of  the  simulation  program.  The  verification  task  consists  of  determining  that 
the  computerized  model  represents  the  conceptual  model  within  specified  limits  of  accuracy. 
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When  the  simulation  program  has  been  implemented  the  next  task  is  the  actual  simulation 
of  the  system  behavior  with  the  digital  computer.  System  behavior  is  represented  by  state 
trajectories  which  are  generated  as  simulation  outputs.  For  example,  a  state  trajectory  of 
the  considered  pilot-aircraft  system  is  depicted  in  Fig. 9.  One  important  task  related  to 
simulation  outputs  is  the  validation  of  the  model  built  so  far.  The  validation  task  checks 
if  the  computerized  model  is  a  sufficient  accurate  representation  of  the  system  behavior 
under  consideration.  It  is  in  this  phase  that  accumulated  errors  are  discovered  and  final 
acceptance  of  the  model  must  be  achieved. 

Simulation  outputs  describe  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  system  considered  over  time. 
Because  in  most  cases  it  is  neither  useful  nor  possible  to  store  all  data  that  are  generat¬ 
ed  during  simulation,  a  simulation  language  like  SLAM  offers  certain  basic  statistical 
functions  for  data  reduction,  aggregation,  and  documentation  such  as  calculation  of  means 
and  standard  deviations,  and  certain  formats  presenting  results  such  as  histograms  and  cer¬ 
tain  sorts  of  plots.  The  statistical  analysis  of  simulation  outputs  is  similar  to  the  sta¬ 
tistical  analysis  of  data  obtained  from  an  experiment  with  an  actual  system.  The  main  dif¬ 
ference  with  simulations  is  that  the  analyst  has  more  control  over  the  running  of  the  simu¬ 
lation  program.  Thus  he  can  design  simulation  experiments  to  obtain  the  specific  analysis 
results  necessary  to  answer  the  pertinent  questions  relating  to  the  system  under  study.  In 
this  study,  e.g.,  statistical  data  about  the  value  ranges  and  use  frequencies  of  cockpit 
interface  information  are  recorded  and  analysed. 


3.  STEPS  OF  THE  SIMULATION  STUDY 

Distinct  steps  of  this  study  are  described  according  to  previously  distinguished  simu¬ 
lation  steps.  Attention  is  focused  mainly  on  development  and  implementation  of  the  model. 


3.1.  Definition  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  definition  of  a  modeling  process  includes  a  statement  of  the  phenomena  of 
interest  as  well  as  a  choice  of  performance  measures  [5)  .  Our  phenomena  of  interest  are 
highly  automated  flight  processes  of  an  aircraft  and  the  corresponding  tasks  of  the  pilot 
during  a  landing  approach.  The  basis  of  this  simulation  study  was  a  real  time  flight  simu¬ 
lator  facility  at  the  FAT.  This  facility  simulates  a  twin  engined  HFB  320  Hansa  executive 
jet  manufactured  by  MBB,  Hamburg,  that  is  equipped  with  the  Collins  AP  104  autopilot  and 
the  FD  109  flight  director.  The  simulator  reproduces  the  approach  to  runway  25  of  the  Co- 
logne-Bonn  airport.  Since  the  HFB  320  aircraft  and  runway  25  were  already  represented  in 
the  simulator  these  were  accepted  for  analysis.  The  aircraft  requires  a  crew  consisting  of 
pilot,  co-pilot,  and  flight  engineer.  Only  pilot  tasks  were  analyzed.  Fig. 3  shows  the  cor¬ 
responding  instrument  approach  chart.  It  is  assumed,  that  the  initial  position  of  the  air¬ 
craft  is  above  the  VOR  navigation  station  WIPPER  at  an  altitude  of  3000  ft,  and  that  the 
autopilot  has  been  engaged.  With  a  left  turn  the  aircraft  has  to  reach  the  heading  of  90° 
which  is  required  for  intercepting  the  VOR  radial  of  150°.  Flying  on  this  radial,  the  air¬ 
craft  has  to  decrease  its  altitude  to  2500  ft.  On  this  altitude  the  glide  path  of  runway  25 
has  to  be  approached  with  an  interception  heading  of  190°.  On  the  glide  path  with  a  final 
heading  of  249°  the  aircraft  descends  with  about  800  ft/min  down  to  the  middle  marker.  When 
this  marker  is  reached  the  autopilot  will  be  disengaged.  At  this  event  the  analysis  stops. 
Bad  weather  conditions  were  assumed  for  the  approach  so  that  the  pilot  could  not  rely  on 
external  vision  and  the  approach  was  necessarily  guided  by  an  instrument  landing  system 
(ILS) .  The  occurrence  of  aircraft  malfunctions  was  not  considered. 

The  simulation  study  should  answer  questions  related  to  the  specific  task  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  by  the  pilot  concerning  correct  approachs  and  to  the  information  flow  at  the  pilot- 
cockpit  interface.  This  task  knowledge  is  also  needed,  e.g.,  by  system  developers  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contents  of  pilot  training  programs.  Also,  the  information  flow  helps  to  determine 
human  engineering  design  and  arrangement  requirements  for  cockpit  displays  and  controls. 
Specific  questions  which  have  to  be  answered  are: 

1.  Which  pilot  tasks  have  to  be  performed  during  an  autopilot  controlled  landing 
and  in  which  approach  segments  to  approach  successfully? 

2.  Which  values  of  which  aircraft  and  approach  state  variables  does  the  pilot  need 
as  inputs/outputs  to  perform  his  tasks  successfully? 

3.  What  is  the  frequency  and  sequence  of  use  for  those  variables? 

4.  At  which  points  in  time  and  during  which  time  intervals  are  those 
variables  used? 
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Fig.  3:  Instrument  approach  chart  of  the  airport  Cologne-Bonn,  runway  25 


3.2  Development  of  the  Model 

An  analysis  was  conducted  to  develop  the  conceptual  model,  i.e.  the  mathematical-logi¬ 
cal  behavior  description  of  approach  relevant  systems  and  the  pilot.  Approach  relevant  sys¬ 
tems  from  which  the  aircraft  system  receives  and/or  to  which  it  gives  information  are  VOR 
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and  NDB  navigation  stations,  the  outer  and  middle  markers,  the  localizer,  glide  path  trans¬ 
mitter,  and  the  tower  (Fig. 3).  By  relating  aircraft  position  to  ground  stations  and  runway, 
actual  bearings  and  distances  between  them  and  the  aircraft  can  be  determined.  During  an 
ILS  approach,  the  course  of  events  depends  on  aircraft  motion  relative  to  ground  stations 
and  the  runway  of  the  airport.  Variables  which  characterize  aircraft  flight  parameters  are, 
e.g.,  heading,  indicated  air  speed,  and  vertical  speed.  These  variables  determine  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  aircraft  in  x,  y,  and  z  coordinates  over  time. 

To  identify  system  functions  and  especially  pilot  tasks,  the  ILS-approach  was  parti¬ 
tioned  into  12  approach  segments,  partly  listed  in  Table  1.  Three  task  priorities  and  five 
task  categories  were  established  to  identify  required  monitoring,  supervisory,  and  control 
tasks : 

First  task  priority: 

-  adjusting  tasks,  e.g.,  to  set  up  the  autopilot  with  new  desired  courses  or  headings; 

-  activating  tasks,  e.g.,  to  change  autopilot  mode,  flap  position, or  gear  state; 

-  special  tasks,  e.g.,  verbal  communication  when  performing  outer  marker  check  or  re¬ 
ceiving  landing  clearance. 

Second  task  priority: 

-  checking  tasks,  e.g.,  to  compare  current  and  desired  values  of  indicated  air  speed, 
heading,  altitude,  etc.  during  a  cross-check. 

Third  task  priority: 

-  monitoring  tasks,  e.g.,  to  systematically  observe  the  indicated  altitude  during  de¬ 
scent  or  heading  during  approach  to  an  interception  heading. 

The  first  task  priority  includes  adjusting,  activating,  and  special  tasks  which  are  re¬ 
quired  for  a  successful  approach.  These  tasks  have  the  highest  priority  because  they  have 
to  occur  at  special  approach  points.  If  they  are  not  performed  at  those  points  the  approach 
progress  may  become  incorrect.  For  instance,  during  the  approach  segment  "Approach  to  In- 


Table  1:  Approach  segments  and  corresponding  pilot  tasks  (in  part) 


Approach  to  Interception  Heading  90° 

Adjust  Heading  Marker  Position  170° 

Adjust  Digital  Course  150° 

Activate  Lateral  Mode  VOR 

Adjust  Heading  Marker  Position  90° 

Adjust  Engine  RPM  80  % 

Perform  Cross  Check 

Monitor  Flight  Attitude 

Monitor  Heading 

On  Interception  Heading  90° 

Perform  Cross  Check 

Monitor  Course  Deviation 

Monitor  Capture  Indicator 

Interception  of  Radial  1 50°  of  VOR-Station 

Perform  Cross  Check 

Monitor  Flight  Attitude 

Monitor  Course  Deviation 

Monitor  I  leading 

On  Radial  150°  of  VOR-Station 

Activate  Flap  Position  20° 

Adjust  Vertical  Speed  8v0  ft/min 

Activate  Vertical  Mode  VS  HOLD 

Adjust  Vertical  Speed  350  ft/min 

Activate  Vertical  Mode  ALT  HOLD 

Adjust  Heading  Marker  Position  190° 

Activate  Lateral  Mode  IIDG 

Perform  Cross  Check 

Monitor  Altitude 

Approach  to  Interception  Heading  190° 

Adjust  Digital  Course  249° 

Activate  Nav  Receiver  II 

Activate  Lateral  Mode  APPR 

Perform  Cross  Check 

Monitor  Flight  Attitude 

Monitor  Heading 
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terception  Heading  90°“  (Tab.l),  the  pilot  has  to  adjust  the  heading  marker  position  to  the 
value  of  170°  at  the  beginning,  and  later  to  90°.  He  has  to  adjust  the  digital  value  of  the 
course  to  150°,  to  activate  the  autopilot  lateral  mode  VOR-APPROACH,  and  to  adjust  engine 
revolutions  per  minute  to  80  %. 

Tasks  of  the  second  task  priority  are  required  to  ensure  system  safety.  During  all  seg¬ 
ments  the  pilot  ought  to  check  aircraft  state  variables  to  detect  malfunctions  of  aircraft 
subsystems.  For  the  checking  procedure,  it  is  assumed  that  he  performs  a  cross-check  during 
which  he  compares  desired  and  actual  values  of  indicated  air  speed,  flight  attitude,  head¬ 
ing,  altitude,  vertical  speed,  and  engine  revolutions  per  minute.  The  cross-check  is  inter¬ 
rupted  if  tasks  of  the  first  priority  have  to  be  performed. 


Monitoring  tasks  have  the  third  priority.  They  are  required  to  verify  correct  autopilot 
operations,  especially  during  approach  transition  phases  in  which  the  autopilot  is  control¬ 
ling  distinct  aircraft  state  variables,  e.g.,  heading  variation  or  vertical  speed.  The  pi¬ 
lot  should  monitor  aircraft  state  variables  over  a  certain  time  period,  e.g.,  headings  dur¬ 
ing  heading  changes,  altitudes  during  altitude  changes.  It  is  assumed  that  these  tasks  have 
the  lowest  priority  because  malfunctions  of  aircraft  subsystems  are  normally  already  de¬ 
tected  during  the  cross-check. 


For  each  approach  segment,  lower  and  upper  limits  of  aircraft  state  and  approach  vari¬ 
ables  which  are  specific  to  a  segment  were  determined.  Such  variables  are,  e.g.,  air  speed, 
vertical  speed,  heading,  altitude,  flight  attitude,  course  and  glide  slope  deviation.  This 
information  represents  that  knowledge  which  the  pilot  has  to  retrieve  out  of  his  memory  or 
from  the  instrument  approach  chart  when  he  performs  checking  and  monitoring  tasks. 


By  using  specified  task  categories,  42  different  pilot  tasks  were  identified  for  the 
ILS-approach.  Pilot  task  performance  was  considered  to  be  normative,  i.e.  what  the  pilot 
should  do  during  the  approach.  Each  task  was  described  by  a  behavioral  verb,  which  was  used 
in  the  task  classification  above  and  which  indicated  the  nature  of  activity  being  performed 
during  that  task  and  by  that  information  or  state  variable  that  was  being  acted  upon  by  the 
pilot.  Additionally,  the  time  required  by  the  pilot  to  perform  that  task  was  estimated.  Ba¬ 
sic  data  for  time  estimations  were  taken  from  the  timeline  analysis  program  of  Boeing  (7) . 
Operating  times  for  tasks  such  as  adjusting  heading  marker  position,  digital  course,  and 
vertical  speed  were  measured  in  our  flight  simulator  facility.  The  task  duration  required 
by  the  pilot  to  perform  a  task  was  modeled  by  a  normal  distribution  function  characterized 
by  mean  and  standard  deviation.  For  describing  the  identified  tasks  in  detail,  a  production 
system  approach  [8], [9]  was  used.  The  major  elements  of  a  production  system  are  a  database, 
a  set  of  productions,  and  a  control  system.  The  productions  operate  on  the  database.  Rouse 
[5]  defines  a  production  as  a  situation-action  pair  where  the  situation  side  is  a  list  of 
things  to  watch  for  in  the  database  and  the  action  side  is  a  list  of  things  to  do.  Actions 
resulting  from  a  production  change  the  database.  The  control  system  determines  which  appli¬ 
cable  productions  should  be  applied  and  ceases  computation  when  a  termination  condition  on 
the  database  is  satisfied.  Possible  control  strategies  are  discussed,  e.g.,  in  (9). 

In  applying  the  production  scheme  to  a  pilot  task,  the  situation  side  represents  actual 
values  of  those  variables  which  the  pilot  has  to  perceive  from  his  cockpit  environment  or 
to  retrieve  from  his  memory.  The  action  side  describes  the  actual  values  of  those  variables 
vjhich  he  has  to  act  upon  when  performing  a  task.  The  situation  side  of  productions  speci¬ 
fies  signs  which  are  the  typically  perceived  information  at  the  rule-based  level  of  behav¬ 
ior,  while  the  action  side  specifies  the  predetermined  manipulations  which  are  activated 
when  situation  specific  signs  appear  [1],[2].  The  situation  and  the  action  side  represent 
the  task  input  and  output,  respectively.  It  is  assumed  that  input  and  output  are  separated 
in  time  by  the  task  duration,  i.e.  the  time  the  pilot  needs  to  perform  the  task.  In  this 
study,  applicable  productions  were  determined  by  querying  expert  pilots,  and  analysing  ap¬ 
proach  procedure  descriptions  (10)  and  records  obtained  with  our  flight  simulator. 


To  explain  the  structure  of  task  specific  productions  in  some  detail,  only  the  adjust¬ 
ing  task  'Adjust  Heading  Marker  Position'  (AD  HMP)  is  described.  That  task  appears  twice 
during  the  segment  "Approach  to  Interception  Heading  90°"  and  once  during  the  segment  "On 


Radial  150°  ol  VOR-SLalion" .  It  appears  at  distinct  points  of  time  at  which  distinct  ac¬ 
tions,  i.e.  the  values  170°,  90°,  190°  of  the  heading  marker  position  hmp  have  to  be  en¬ 
tered  into  the  autopilot.  At  those  points,  the  situation  can  be  characterized  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  segment  and  specific  values  of  the  heading  hd(t),  the  heading  marker  position 
hmp(t),  and  the  altitude  alt(t)  at  time  t.  Denoting  the  duration  of  the  task  AD  HMP  by  d(AD 
HMP),  the  following  productions  can  be  established: 


IF  (approach  segment  =  'Approach  to  Interception  Heading  90°'  .AND.  hd(t)  >  198°  .AND.  hmp(t)  *  170°) 
THEN  'Adjust  hmp(t  +  d(AD  HMP))  =  170°', 

IF  (approach  segment  = '  Approach  to  Intercept-'  n  Heading  90°'  .AND.  hd(t)  <  198°  .AND.  Iimp(t)  *  90°) 
THEN  'Adjust  hmp(t  +  d(AD  HMP))  =  90°’, 
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IF  (approach  segment  = '  On  Radial  150°  of  VOR-Station'  .AND.  all(t)  £  2500  ft  .AND.  hmp(t)  *  190°) 

THEN  'Adjust  hmp(t  +  d(AD  1IMP))  =  190°'. 

By  describing  each  pilot  task  with  productions  that  are  specific  to  a  special  approach 
segment  and/or  aircraft  state,  the  large  amount  of  knowledge  required  by  the  pilot  during 
the  landing  approach  could  be  clearly  and  completely  structured  and  specified. 

Flight  processes  were  described  in  a  simplified  form.  Because  an  essential  goal  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  the  information  flow  at  the  pilot-cockpit  interface,  only  those 
state  variables  displayed  in  the  cockpit  and  relevant  to  pilot  tasks  were  modeled.  To  model 
relevant  state  variables  and  their  value  changes  over  time,  a  set  of  difference  equations 
was  used.  For  example,  to  compute  the  actual  x,  y,  and  z  coordinates  posx,  posy,  and  posz 
of  the  aircraft  position  at  time  tn,  the  values  of  heading  hd,  indicated  air  speed  ias,  and 
vertical  speed  vs  at  time  tn_i  were  used: 


posx(tn) 

= 

posxCtj^) 

+ 

^tn“tn-l^ 

* 

ias(tn_i)  * 

sin (hd(tn_i> ) , 

posy  (tn) 

= 

posy(tn_i) 

+ 

(tn-tn-l’ 

* 

ias (tn_i>  * 

cos (hd(tn_i) ) , 

posz  (tn) 

3= 

posz  (tn_i) 

+ 

ftn“*-n-l^ 

* 

vs<tn-i). 

hdv(tn) 

C= 

hdv  (tn_^) 

+ 

<tn-tn_i) 

* 

hdvv(tn_i) , 

hd(tn) 

= 

hd(tn_1) 

+ 

(tn-tn-i) 

* 

hdv(tn_i), 

ias (tnJ 

= 

ias (tn-j) 

+ 

( *-n-*-n-l  ^ 

* 

iasv  (tn_i> , 

vs(tn) 

S3 

vs(tn_i) 

+ 

(tn-tn^) 

* 

vsv(tn-i) , 

The  value  of  the  rate-of-turn  at  time  tn  is  hdv(tn)  and  (tn-tn_i)  represents  the  time 
interval. Values  at  the  last  computation  time  tn_^  are  represented  by  posx ( tn_^ ) , posy (tn_^) , 
posz  (t^_2.) ,  hdv(tn_1) ,  hd(tn_i),  iasft^),  vs(tn_1);  hdvv(tn_i),  iasv(tn_i),  and  vsvlt^) 
are  the  variation  rates  of  hdv,  ias,  and  vs  at  time  tn_i. 

The  general  relationships  between  model  state  variables  are  shown  in  Fig. 4.  Starting 
with  aircraft  state  variables  the  aircraft  position  is  determined.  Actual  bearings  and  dis¬ 
tances  to  the  stations  can  be  derived  by  comparing  the  actual  aircraft  position  with  posi¬ 
tions  of  navigation  stations.  Actual  course  and  glide  slope  deviations  are  determined  by 
comparing  actual  bearings  with  those  bearings  desired  according  to  the  approach  path.  For 
modeling  the  autopilot  control,  thresholds  of  aircraft  state,  aircraft  position,  and  ap¬ 
proach  variables  are  used.  When  a  corresponding  state  variable  reaches  such  a  threshold 
then  a  state  event  occurs  causing  a  change  to  the  values  of  other  state  variables,  e.g., 
when  during  altitude  change  the  required  altitude  is  reached,  vertical  speed  is  set  to  ze¬ 
ro. 


Fig.  4:  Relationships  between  model  state  variables 
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The  structure  of  the  conceptual  model  that  results  from  applying  previously  described 
elements  of  a  production  system  to  pilot  tasks  and  modeled  aircraft  and  approach  related 
processes  is  depicted  in  Fig, 5.  It  can  be  seen  that  changes  of  the  database  are  not  only 
induced  by  productions  which  characterize  pilot  tasks  but  also  by  aircraft  and  approach 
processes.  According  to  the  three  task  priorities  the  set  of  productions  is  partitioned  in 
three  subsets  which  represent  the  task  categories:  adjusting,  activating,  special  task, 
cross  check  task,  and  monitoring  tasks.  The  control  system  selects  a  production  subset  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  actual  aircraft  state  and  approach  situation  and  its  priority.  Within  a  sub¬ 
set  the  first  rule  of  which  the  condition  part  is  matched  will  be  activated. 


3.3.  Implementation  of  the  Model 

Once  the  conceptual  model  has  been  developed,  the  next  step  in  the  simulation  study  is 
the  implementation  of  that  model.  This  step  transforms  the  conceptual  model  into  the  compu¬ 
terized  model.  The  simulation  language  SLAM  (Simulation  Language  for  Alternative  Modeling) 
was  used  for  the  implementation.  SLAM  was  selected  mainly  because  it  provides  a  conception- 
al  framework  for  implementing  both  continuous  and  discrete  systems  and  combinations  of 
them.  A  detailed  description  of  the  various  .  ■'deling  possibilities  of  SLAM  is  given  by 
Pritsker  (4)  . 

A  continuous  model  is  coded  in  SLAM  by  specifying  differential  or  difference  equations 
which  describe  the  dynamic  behavior  of  state  variables.  These  equations  are  coded  by  the 
modeler  in  the  SLAM  subroutine  STATE  in  FORTRAN.  State  variables  described  in  the  subrou¬ 
tine  STATE  are  automatically  updated  by  SLAM  to  calculate  their  values  within  an  accuracy 
specified  by  the  modeler. 

For  modeling  discrete  systems  SLAM  offers  the  possibility  to  apply  an  event-orientated 
and  a  process-orientated  view.  With  the  event  orientation  of  SLAM,  the  modeler  defines  the 
events  and  the  potential  changes  to  the  modeled  system  when  that  event  occurs.  The  mathe¬ 
matical-logical  relationships,  prescribing  the  changes  associated  with  each  event  type,  are 
coded  by  the  modeler  in  the  SLAM  subroutine  EVENT  in  FORTRAN.  The  executive  control  program 
of  SLAM  controls  the  simulation  by  advancing  time  and  initiating  calls  to  the  event  subrou¬ 
tine  at  the  proper  points  in  simulated  time.  Hence,  the  modeler  is  completely  relieved  of 
the  task  sequencing  events  to  occur  chronologically. 

The  process  orientation  of  SLAM  employs  a  network  structure  which  consists  of  special¬ 
ized  symbols  called  ..odes  and  branches  (see  e.g.  Fig. 6).  These  symbols  model  elements  in  a 
process  such  as  resources,  queues  for  resources,  activities,  and  entity  flow  decisions.  The 
modeling  task  consists  of  combining  these  symbols  into  a  network  model  which  pictorially 
represents  the  system  of  interest  and  its  processes.  Entities  in  the  system  (such  as  people 
and  items)  flow  through  the  network  model.  With  special  nodes,  values  which  can  be  generat¬ 
ed  in  a  user-written  function  USERF  are  assigned  to  attributes  of  entities.  To  perform  pro¬ 
cess  simulation,  each  network  element  has  to  be  coded  by  a  special  statement.  An  input  file 
of  the  SLAM  simulation  package  stores  all  those  network  statements  which  are  examined  con- 


Fig.  5:  Structure  of  the  conceptual  model  based  on  a  production  system 
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cerning  their  correctness  at  the  beginning  of  a  simulation  run. 

In  combined  discrete-continuous  models,  the  independent  variable,  e.g.,  time,  may 
change  both  discretely  and  continuously.  The  view  of  a  combined  model  specifies  that  the 
system  can  be  described  in  terms  of  entities,  their  associated  attributes,  and  state  vari¬ 
ables.  The  behavior  of  the  system  model  is  simulated  by  computing  the  values  of  state  vari¬ 
ables  in  small  time  steps  and  by  computing  the  values  of  attributes  of  entities  at  event 
times. 


The  computerized  model  of  the  ILS-approach  comprises  a  continuous  part  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  SLAM  subroutine  STATE,  an  event-related  part  realized  in  the  subroutine 
EVENT,  and  a  network  part  with  connections  to  the  user-written  function  USERF. 

With  the  continuous  part  in  subroutine  STATE,  the  aircraft  related  and  approach  related 
processes  are  modeled  by  means  of  difference  equations.  SLAM  offers  a  set  of  state  vari¬ 
ables  called  SS(.)  variables  for  describing  those  processes.  Aircraft  and  approach  state 
variables  described  previously  (Fig. 4)  are  defined  by  using  these  SS ( . )  variables.  The 
equations  in  chapter  3.2  can  be  expressed  as  follows: 


SS(1) 
SS  (2) 
SS  (3) 
SS  (4 ) 
SS  (5) 
SS  (6) 
SS  (7) 


=  SSL ( 1 )  +  DTNOW  +  SIN (SSL (5) ) , 
=  SSL (2)  +  DTNOW  *  COS (SSL (5)), 
=  SSL (3)  +  DTNOW  *  SSL(7), 

=  SSL (4)  +  DTNOW  *  HDVVL, 

=  SSL(5)  +  DTNOW  *  SSL(4), 

=  SSL (6)  +  DTNOW  *  IASVL, 

=  SSL (7)  +  DTNOW  *  VSVL. 


by  setting,  e.g.,  the  variables  SS ( 1 )  =  posx(tn),  SS(2)  =  posy(tn),  SS  ( 3 )  =  posz(tn),  SS(4) 
=  hdv(tn),  SS  (5)  =  hd(tn),  SS(6)  =  ias(tn),  SS(7)  =  vs(tn),  DTNOW  =  (tn-t^)  ,  HDVVL  = 
hdvv(tn_2),  IASVL  =  iasv(tn_1),  and  VSVL  =  vsvttj^.^).  All  SSL(.)  variables  in  the  equations 
represent  the  values  of  the  corresponding  SS  ( . )  state  variables  at  the  last  time  tn_^. 


The  combination  of  the  network  part  and  the  function  USERF  models  discrete  changes  of 
variables  characterizing  pilot  task  performance.  Generally,  the  network  simulates  the  flow 
of  temporary  entities  through  processes  from  their  arrival  to  their  departure.  In  our  case, 
entities  represent  requests  for  performing  a  pilot  task.  The  pilot  is  regarded  as  a  re¬ 
source  and  regular  network  activities  represent  his  tasks.  An  entity  that  flows  through  the 
network  occupies  the  resource  and  activates  that  activity  which  is  selected  in  the  function 
USERF.  The  selection  occurs  according  to  the  task  priority  and  the  actual  approach  situa¬ 
tion  and  aircraft  state. 


The  network  which  models  pilot  tasks  and  their  previously  defined  priorities  is  depict¬ 
ed  in  Fig. 6.  It  consists  of  three  partial  networks  labeled  A,  B,  and  C.  Each  part  repre¬ 
sents  tasks  of  a  different  priority:  A)  First  priority  tasks  are  adjusting,  activating,  and 
special  tasks;  B)  Cross  check  tasks  are  second  priority;  C)  Monitoring  tasks  are  third 
priority.  The  partial  networks  are  controlling  the  simulation  by  working  concurrently.  Each 
partial  network  consists  of  a  combination  of  nodes  an^  branches.  In  general,  an  entity  is 
moving  in  a  cyclic  manner  from  an  ASSIGN  node  to  a  PREEMPT  node,  further  to  a  FREE  node  and 
back  to  the  ASSIGN  node.  The  path  between  the  PREEMPT  node  and  the  FREE  node  represents  the 
performance  of  a  single  pilot  task.  All  three  partial  networks  are  similar  in  structure.  In 
an  ASSIGN  node  the  characteristics  of  a  task  are  determined  by  calling  the  user-written 
function  USERF.  In  that  function  task  specific  productions  are  selected  and  activated.  Nor¬ 
mally,  a  branching  activity  that  needs  no  time  leads  to  the  preempt  node  whose  only  func¬ 
tion  is  to  capture  the  resource  according  to  the  distinct  task  priority.  The  activity  be¬ 
tween  PREEMPT  and  FREE  node  is  used  to  simulate  the  task  duration.  Because  in  all  partial 
networks  PREEMPT  nodes  require  the  same  resource,  i.e.  the  pilot,  the  different  priorities 
of  PREEMPT  nodes  which  correspond  to  task  priorities  control  which  of  the  three  task  cate¬ 
gories  is  performed.  E.g.,  adjusting  tasks  interrupt  cross  check  and  monitoring  tasks; 
cross  check  tasks  interrupt  monitoring  tasks.  When  a  task  activity  between  a  PREEMPT  node 
of  a  lower  priority  and  a  FREE  node  has  been  activated  and  a  task  is  requested  at  a  PREEMPT 
node  of  a  higher  priority,  then  the  activated  task  activity  is  interrupted  and  the  task  ac¬ 
tivity  with  higher  priority  starts.  The  partial  network  A  includes  one  or  two  EVENT  nodes 
in  some  branches  which  connect  the  network  part  with  the  EVENT  orientated  part  of  the  model 
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that  will  be  described  later.  The  FREE  nodes  release  the  captured  resource  so  that  it  is 
free  for  performing  other  tasks. 

As  mentioned  above  the  ASSIGN  node  connects  the  network  model  with  the  function  USERF. 
Determined  in  this  function  (Fig. 7)  are  the  actual  approach  segment  and  the  corresponding 
upper  and  lower  limits  of  state  variables,  the  requested  pilot  task  and  its  action,  and  the 
task  duration.  The  task  specific  production  in  USERF  is  chosen  in  the  following  way:  Ac- 
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Fig.  6:  SLAM  network  for  controlling  tasks  selection 
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cording  to  the  priority  of  a  cask  request,  a  corresponding  part  of  USERF  is  selected.  In 
this  part  the  production  selected  is  that  for  which  the  situation  side  is  matched  first. 


FUNCTION  USERF  (IFN) 

C***  DATABASE*** 

COMMON ... 

C***  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  THE  APPROACH  SEGMENT  *** 

IF  ( APPROACH  SITUATION  =  X ) 

THEN  (  APPROACH  SEGEMENT  =  'APPR  SEGM  NAME  X' 

SETTING  OF  DESIRED  VALUES  OF  STATE  VARIABLES 
FOR  APPROACH  SEGEMENT  X) 

IF  ( APPROACH  SITUATION  =  V ) 

THEN  (  APPROACH  SEGEMENT  =  ....) 


C***  SELECTION  OFTHE  TASKTYPE  *** 

GOTO  (1000,2000.3000).  IFN 

C***  PRODUCriONS  FOR  SELECTING  ADJUSTING,  ACTIVATING,  *** 

C***  AND  SPECIAL  TASKS  *** 

1000  USERF  =  0 

IF  (  APPROACH  SEGMENT  =  X'  .AND.  FUGHT  SrrUATION  =  'Y' ) 

THEN  (  TASK  -  'ADJUST  STATE  VARIABLE  SS' 

USERF - 1 

ATR1B(2)  -  TASK  DURATION 
ACriON  =  ACTION  OF  TASK 
RETURN) 

IF  (  APPROACH  SEGMENT  =  'Y'  .AND.  FLIGHT  SITUATION  =  'X ) 

THEN (  . 

RETURN) 

RETURN 

C***  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  CROSS  CHECK  TASKS  *♦* 

2000  IF  (ATRIB(4)  EQ.30) 

THEN  (  TASK  =  'CHECK  STATE  VARIABLE  SS’ 

ATRIB(2)  =  TASK  DURATION 
USERF  =30 
ATRIB(4)  =  31 

IF  ( SS.LT.SSLOW  .OR.  SS.GT.SSinGH)  ATRIB(4)  =  50 
RETURN) 

IF  (ATRIB(4).EQ.31) 

THEN ( . 

RERJRN) 

RETURN 

C***  PRODUCTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  MONITORING  TASKS  *** 

3000  USERF  =  0 

IF  (  APPROACH  SEGEMENT  =  'X'  .AND.  FLIGHT  SITUATION  =  T ) 

THEN  (  TASK  =  'MONITOR  STATE  VARIABLE  SS' 

USERF =40 

ATRIB(2)  =  TASK  DURATION 

IF  (SS.LT.SSLOW  .OR.  SS.GT.SSI1IGII)  ATRIB(4)  =  50 
IF  (ABS(SS-SS  DES  IRED)/DD.GT.  15.)  ATRJB(4)  =  48 

RETURN) 

IF  (  APPROACH  SEGEMENT  =  "Y'  .AND.  FLIGHT  SHTJATION  =  72 ) 

THEN (  . 

RETURN) 

RETURN 


Fig.  7:  Schematic  structure  of  the  user  function  USERF (IFN) 
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A  regular  SLAM  activity  (denoted  in  Fig, 6  by  the  activity  number  in  a  rectangle)  is 
used  to  model  time  duration  which  the  pilot  needs  to  perform  the  task.  The  task  duration  of 
a  specific  task  when  performed  is  a  sample  of  a  normal  distribution  function  and  is  deter¬ 
mined  in  the  function  USERF  that  is  activated  in  the  corresponding  ASSIGN  node. 

EVENT  nodes  are  included  in  the  network  model  to  interface  that  part  of  the  model  with 
discrete  time  events.  Such  an  event  occurs,  e.g.,  after  adjusting  and  activating  tasks  are 
accomplished.  They  lead  to  modifications  of  aircraft  related  processes  which  are  modeled  in 
the  subroutine  STATE.  The  actual  modification  of  state  variables  is  specified  by  the  user 
in  the  subroutine  EVENT.  The  EVENT  node  causes  the  subroutine  EVENT  to  be  called.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  time  events  that  occur  when  an  entity  reaches  an  EVENT  node  in  the  network,  so- 
called  state  events  occur  when  specified  state  variables  cross  prescribed  thresholds.  To 
model  such  events,  the  state-event  feature  of  SLAM  which  also  activates  subroutine  EVENT  is 
used.  In  the  ILS  model,  for  instance,  a  state  event  occurs  when  a  distinct  bearing  to  a 
navigation  station  is  reached.  The  user  has  to  specify  in  the  subroutine  EVENT  that  now  the 
heading  changes  with  a  turn  rate  of  3°/s, 

Fig. 8  shows  the  implementation  of  the  conceptual  model  based  on  elements  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  system  (Fig. 5)  with  subroutines,  functions,  and  the  network  elements  of  SLAM.  It  can 
be  seen  that  the  COMMON  block  of  SLAM  represents  the  database  of  the  implemented  production 
system.  Changes  of  database  states  are  induced  by  aircraft  related  and  approach  related 
processes  that  are  coded  in  subroutines  STATE  and  EVENT.  In  the  user-written  function 
USERF,  productions  which  describe  the  pilot's  rule-based  behavior  are  defined  by  means  of 
situation-action  rules.  The  network  part  of  SLAM  constitutes  the  control  system  which  se¬ 
lects  a  task  category  and  its  actual  production  according  to  the  task  priority  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  approach  and  aircraft  state.  A  task  activity  of  the  network  simulates  the  task  dura¬ 
tion. 
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Fig.  8:  Implementation  of  the  conceptual  model  based  on  a  production  system  with 
SLAM  elements . 


3.4.  Simulation  of  the  ILS-approach 

After  the  computerized  ILS-approach  model  has  been  implemented,  the  digital  computer  is 
used  to  simulate  system  activities.  Generally,  simulation  implies  an  exercising  of  the  com¬ 
puterized  model  to  generate  a  chronological  succession  of  state  descriptions,  i.e.  of  val¬ 
ues  of  relevant  state  and  task  variables  describing  system  behavior.  Fig. 9  shows  an  example 
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Fig. 


9:  State  trajectory  of  heading  (H) ,  roll  angle  (R) ,  altitude  (A), 
indicated  air  speed  (I)  and  the  task  time  line  (U)  . 


vertical  speed  (V) , 


of  a  plotted  state  trajectory  with  the  state  variables  heading,  roll  angle,  altitude,  ver¬ 
tical  speed,  and  indicated  air  speed.  Additionally,  the  corresponding  task  time-line  with 
pilot  tasks  coded  by  numbers  on  the  head-line  is  shown  on  the  right  side  of  the  plot.  The 
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length  of  each  line  segment  represents  the  task  duration.  Since  the  model  uses  probabilis¬ 
tic  distributions  for,  e.g.,  task  durations,  the  generation  of  simulation  data  is  statisti¬ 
cal  in  nature.  Thus,  simulation  runs  must  be  repeated  many  times  to  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  state  and  task  trajectory  samples  in  order  to  estimate  average  performance  within 
reasonable  confidence  limits.  30  ILS-approaches  were  simulated  with  the  computerized  model 
in  order  to  get  corresponding  trajectories  and  task  timelines  (traces)  . 

An  important  task  related  to  simulation  outputs  is  the  validation  of  the  model.  Experi¬ 
mental  validation  of  a  model  involves  using  the  model  to  predict  performance  and  then  em¬ 
pirically  determining  how  close  predictions  are  to  actual  occurrences  (5).  The  pilot's 
rule-based  behavior,  aircraft  processes,  and  approach  events  were  simulated  with  the  compu¬ 
terized  process  model.  Modeled  pilot  behavior  could  be  validated  against  performance  of  a 
real  pilot  in  our  flight  simulator.  Aircraft  processes  and  event  time  points  would  be  vali¬ 
dated  if  simulated  values  of  appropriate  measures  closely  match  measured  values  of  piloted 
runs  in  our  realistic  flight  simulator.  Ten  real  time  ILS-approaches  were  performed  with 
one  experienced  pilot  in  the  flight  simulator.  Pilot  and  simulator  activities  observable  in 
the  cockpit  were  recorded  on  video-tape  for  later  analysis.  Data  obtained  during  the  ap¬ 
proaches  constituted  the  basis  for  validating  the  model. 

From  the  various  validation  techniques  which  are  applicable  (11],  we  considered  face 
validity,  simulation  output  traces,  internal  validity,  and  event  validity.  For  evaluating 
the  face  validity  of  the  model,  pilots  familiar  with  the  ILS-approach  were  asked  whether 
the  conceptual  model  was  reasonable.  Particularly,  production  rules  of  tasks,  details  of 
flight  processes  described,  and  interrelations  between  tasks  and  flight  processes  were  dis¬ 
cussed  and  corrected  in  this  way.  Simulation  output  traces  were  used  to  check  the  computer¬ 
ized  model,  i.e.  pilot  tasks  as  represented  by  the  network  were  plotted  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  the  simulation  program  correctly  corresponded  to  the  network  and  logic  of  those  tasks. 
Deviations  found  in  the  model  were  modified  appropriately.  Internal  validity  was  assessed 
by  comparing  the  stochastic  variability  of  specific  state  variables  in  the  model  with  their 
variability  observed  in  the  flight  simulator.  To  test  this  type  of  validity,  several  sto¬ 
chastic  simulation  runs  were  made  with  the  model  and  the  variability  of  selected  state  var¬ 
iables,  e.g.,  glide  path  interception  altitude,  glide  path  deviation,  and  course  deviation, 
were  determined  and  used  for  testing  this  validity  type. 

To  check  event  validity  of  the  model,  occurrence  times  of  17  approach  relevant  events 
were  used  as  performance  measures.  Such  events  may  be  either  task  events  which  the  pilot 
causes  when  performing  a  task,  e.g.,  'activating  autopilot  lateral  mode  VOR'  (LM.VOR),  'ac¬ 
tivating  autopilot  vertical  mode  VERTICAL  SPEED  HOLD'  (VM.VSH) ,  or  they  are  system  state 
events  which  occur  when  state  variables  reach  specified  thresholds,  e.g.,  'capturing  the 
VOR  radial  150°'  (CPT.150),  'reaching  indicated  air  speed  160  kn'  (IAS. 160),  'reaching 
flight  attitude  level'  (FA. LEV) .  For  all  event  occurrences,  mean  elapsed  times  into  the  ap¬ 
proach  were  determined  both  from  the  10  pilot  flight  simulator  ILS-approaches  and  from  30 
runs  of  the  digital  computer  simulation.  The  times  were  compared  statistically  by  means  of 
the  t-test.  Existing  deviations  were  eliminated  by  changing  task  duration  distributions  un¬ 
til  no  significant  differences  were  obtained  between  flight  simulator  and  computer  simula¬ 
tion  model  data.  Fig. 10  illustrates  the  elapsed  time  intervals  in  which  approach  events 
would  fall  with  99  %  probability.  With  model  generated  events  the  sample  size  is  larger  and 
the  time  variance  is  smaller  than  with  pilot  generated  events.  Therefore,  confidence  in¬ 
tervals  of  model  generated  events  are  also  much  smaller. 


3.5.  Analysis  of  simulation  outputs 

After  model  validation,  the  final  step  in  our  simulation  study  was  the  experimental  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  model  to  generate  and  analyse  simulation  output  data.  One  goal  of  the 
study  was  to  determine  information  flow  requirements  for  the  pilot-cockpit  interface.  Such 
requirements  include  all  those  variables  about  which  information  is  transmitted  to  the  pi¬ 
lot  or  which  are  subsequently  affected  by  control  outputs  of  the  pilot.  They  can  be  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  mission-required  value  range,  time  points,  time  interval,  and  their  use  se¬ 
quence,  frequency,  and  duration.  In  modern  MMS  tnose  specifications  are  necessary  to  design 
display  and  control  units  (12),  [13]  which  are  based  on  interactive  electronic  concepts.  The 
following  question  has  to  be  answered,  e.g.,  to  design  electronic  display  formats  with 
quickly  changing  values:  Which  value  of  which  state  variable  at  which  time  point  or  during 
which  time  interval  does  the  pilot  need  to  perform  a  specific  task?  Information  that  the 
pilot  requires  at  the  same  time  should  be  combined  in  the  same  format.  To  arrange  formats 
correctly,  the  information  importance  and  its  frequency  of  use  have  to  be  known.  Important 
and  frequently  used  information/formats  have  to  be  arranged  in  upper  priority  levels.  Most 
requirement  specifications  can  be  obtained  by  using  digital  computer  simulation.  An  excep¬ 
tion  is  the  importance  of  information  which  can  be  determined,  e.g.,  by  questionnaires. 

In  our  study,  output  data  of  30  simulation  runs  were  analysed  to  obtain  information 
flow  requirements.  The  analysis  was  done  by  using  SLAM  elements  for  data  collection  and 
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Fig.  10:  Comparison  of  approach  events  both  measured  and  modeled 


statistical  calculation.  Analysis  results  related  to  state  variables  altitude,  heading, 
vertical  speed,  roll  angle,  course,  indicated  air  speed,  heading  marker,  glide  path  devia¬ 
tion,  and  course  deviation  are  listed  in  Table  2.  For  those  variables  the  range  of  used 
values,  the  time  interval  of  use,  the  use  frequency,  and  the  relative  use  duration  with  its 
mean  and  standard  variation  are  listed.  For  explanation  purposes,  only  one  of  the  vari¬ 
ables,  altitude,  will  be  interpreted  in  detail. 

It  can  be  seen  that  altitude  is  utilized  in  the  value  range  between  365  and  3000  feet 
and  between  the  12th  and  449th  second  during  the  considered  approach.  It  was  used  an  aver¬ 
age  of  55  times  with  a  relative  use  duration  and  standard  deviation  of  27.1  %  and  1.2  %, 
respectively.  For  the  average  approach  duration  of  443  seconds,  the  absolute  use  duration 


Table  2:  Analysis  results  for  some  selected  variables 
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Fig.  11:  Absolute  and  relative  frequencies  of  heading  use  during  the  approach 


and  standard  deviation  are  120  s  and  5.3  s. 

Additional  analysis  details  were  obtained  with  SLAM  by  recording  time  points  at  which 
certain  variables  are  used  during  the  simulated  approach.  To  analyse  recorded  data  SLAM 
generates  e.g.,  histograms,  using  approach  time  as  one  axis  and  dividing  it  into  intervals 
of  equal  duration.  The  absolute,  relative,  and  cumulative  frequency  of  use  were  demonstrat¬ 
ed  in  histograms  for  distinct  variables  for  each  time  interval.  By  using  this  method  it 
could  be  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  heading  values  were  used  mainly  in  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  phase  (Fig. 11).  However,  during  the  final  approach  the  course  deviation  is  used  in¬ 
stead  of  the  heading. 

The  sequence  of  information  use  is  another  important  feature  for  determining  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  information  in  a  format.  Sequences  of  tasks  performed  (timelines)  and  of  state 
variables  used  during  their  performance  can  be  obtained  by  plotting  tasks  and  state  vari¬ 
ables  over  time  in  the  same  diagram  (see,  e.g.,  Fig. 9) . 

The  utilization  time  of  a  format  determines,  among  other  things,  its  position  in  the 
display  priority.  To  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  determining  this  feature  with  the  digi¬ 
tal  computer  simulation,  the  average  utilization  time  in  percent  of  total  approach  time  of 
display  and  control  components  of  the  considered  cockpit  are  determined  by  analysing  output 
data  of  the  simulated  approaches  (Fig. 12) .  The  most  often  used  display  components  in  this 
study  are  the  flight  director  indicator,  variometer,  course  indicator,  and  altimeter.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  highly  automated  ILS-approach,  control  components  are  seldom  used.  The  control 
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Fig.  12:  Average  utilization  of  displays  and  controls  per  simulated  landing  approach 


component  used  most  often  is  the  vertical  command  control  with  which  the  vertical  speed  is 
id  justed  when  changing  altitude  to  the  required  value  for  intercepting  the  glide  slope. 
Further  details  and  descriptions  of  the  simulation  study  and  its  results  can  be  found  in 
(14). 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  rule-based  behavior  of  a  pilot  during  a  highly  automated  landing  approach  could  be 
described  in  terms  of  situation-action  rules  of  a  production  system.  This  was  done  by  iden¬ 
tifying  tasks,  their  priorities,  their  inputs  and  outputs,  and  randomizing  task  performance 
durations.  Using  a  production  system  to  describe  the  pilot's  knowledge  for  a  successful 
landing,  situation-oriented  knowledge  for  monitoring,  supervisory  and  control  tasks,  and 
procedure-oriented  knowledge  for  cross  check  tasks  could  be  combined  in  one  model.  Prereq¬ 
uisite  for  determination  of  production  rules  is  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  tasks  that  must 
be  performed  and  the  description  of  system  processes  affecting  those  tasks.  Advantages  of 
that  method  are:  the  model  can  be  easily  established  in  a  relatively  short  time;  it  is  open 
to  easy  modification;  and  because  of  its  characteristics  it  can  easily  be  transformed  into 
a  simulation  program.  This  was  demonstrated  by  using  the  high  level  simulation  language 
SLAM  to  implement  the  model  and  to  exercise  it  dynamically  on  a  digital  computer. 

A  general  advantage  of  the  computer  simulation  method  is  its  iterative  nature.  As  soon 
as  the  flight  processes  have  been  described  in  enough  detail,  the  model  and  the  simulation 
method  can  be  used  in  a  top-down  manner  for  further  identifying  and  analysing  pilot  tasks 
until  the  required  level  of  detail  has  been  reached.  The  modularity  of  production  rules  as 
well  as  of  SLAM  network  elements  has  proven  to  be  very  useful  in  that  modeling  process. 

Simulation  output  data  are  trajectories  of  state  variables  and  task  timelines.  Task 
timelines  are  generated  dynamically  because  tasks  are  not  preprogrammed  but  depend  on 
flight  segments,  approach  events,  system  states,  etc.  By  analysing  established  production 
rules  and  simulation  output  data,  task  specific  knowledge  which  the  pilot  needs  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  approach  and  dynamic  information  flow  requirements  necessary  for  cockpit  interface 
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design  and  evaluation  can  be  determined.  Although  this  method  was  applied  to  an  existing 
MMS,  it  can  be  used  to  evaluate  system  concepts  in  early  development  phases,  e.g.  for  de¬ 
termining  the  required  task  knowledge  and  information  flow  requirements  for  event  and  pro¬ 
cedure  oriented  pilot  tasks. 
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ABSTRACT 

The  aim  of  this  contribution  is  to  present  the  main  features  of  a  multi-purpose  computer  programme  which  provides 
the  equations  of  motion  of  aircraft  in  symbolic  form  and  can  be  used  in  various  testing  and  simulation  procedures. 

The  entries  of  the  programme  are  compatible  with  ISO  sta..,.ards.  Various  possibilities  are  given  to  the  users  and,  when 
appropriate,  standard  choices  are  suggested.  Both  kinemati. and  dynamical  equations  are  derived.  These  equations 
permit  to  determine  the  motion  of  a  reference  point  fixed  to  the  aircraft  as  well  as  the  orientation  of  the  system;  they 
relate  the  variables  which  describe  the  motion  to  the  controls  and  the  interactions  and  perturbations  acting  on  the  system. 
The  standard  variables  of  the  problem  are  the  actual  geographical  position  of  the  reference  point  (longitude,  latitude  and 
altitude)  or  cartesian  coordinates  (for  flat  earth  problems),  the  velocity  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere  represented  by  its 
norm  and  its  orientation  with  respect  to  the  ground  (airpath  bank,  climb  and  track  angles)  and  to  the  aircraft  (angle  of  attack 
and  sideslip  angle)  and  the  body  angular  velocity  (rates  of  pitch,  roll  and  yaw).The  parameters  of  the  system,  which  appear 
in  literal  form,  are  the  aircraft  parameters  (pertinent  dimensions,  mass  distribution  and  aerodynamical  characteristics)  and 
the  various  geographical  and  meteorological  constants  (reference  position,  gravity  constant,  temperature,  wind  velocity  and 
direction).  The  control  variables  (pitch,  roll  and  yaw  motivators  and  propulsive  interactions)  can  be  described  in  terms  of 
actuators  position  or  can  be  given  as  controller  outputs.  Meteorological  perturbations  (wind  variations  and  athmospheric 
pressure  and  temperature  changes)  can  also  be  considered  as  specific  entries.  According  to  the  purpose  of  the  application, 
various  simplifications  concerning  the  model  are  avaible,  they  concern  the  effects  of  the  earth  and  the  possibility  oi  controls 
The  kinematical  model  may  include  the  effect  of  the  earth  rotation  and,  for  long  and  middle  range  motion,  the  earth  shape 
can  be  considered.  On  the  other  hand,  if  some  of  the  variables  can  be  ’’perfectly”  controlled  or  measured,  they  can  be 
considered  as  known  quantities.  The  number  of  variables  and  accordingly  the  order  and  the  complexity  of  the  corresponding 
model  are  then  reduced. 

The  programme  is  written  in  C-language,  but  its  output  is  a  standard  FORTRAN  subroutine  which  can  be  used  as  such 
by  the  user.  Among  other  things,  this  programme  can  be  used  for  simulation  and  design  purposes  for  the  vehicle  and  its 
control  and  navigation  systems.  It  can  also  be  used  for  Air  Traffic  Control  simulation  and  trajectory  optimization;  coupled 
with  a  numerical  linearization  subroutine,  it  also  proves  useful  for  stability  analysis. 


INTRODUCTION 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  aircraft  is  considered  as  a  quasi-rigid  body.  The  mass  of  the  system  is  allowed  to  vary 
and  the  mass  time  derivative  is  assumed  to  be  a  known  function  of  time  (possibly  via  the  value  of  the  trust  control  variable); 
the  corresponding  change  of  momentum  is  then  described  by  equivalent  propulsive  interactions.  The  inertia  matrix  will 
also  be  considered  as  a  known  function  of  time  (for  instance  depending  on  internal  fuel  distribution  monotoring)  It  is 
further  assumed  that  the  various  controls  (trust  and  aerodynamics  motivators  motions)  do  not  affect  the  mass  distribution 
of  the  system. 

The  motion  is  described  by  the  mechanical  equations  which  relate  the  kinetic  quantities  (which  depend  on  the  mass 
distribution  and  the  system  kinematics)  to  the  interactions  (dynamic  terms).  In  aerospace  mechanics,  the  kinematical 
descnption  is  not  always  very  simple  and  would,  by  itself,  justify  the  use  of  symbolic  manipulators.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  interactions  are  generally  described  by  tabulated  experimental  data  which  also  need  appropriate  computer  treatment 

The  following  developments  are  based  on  the  results  of  a  previous  AGARD  publication  [1]  and  are  compatible  with  ISO 
standards  [2]. 


EQUATIONS  OF  MOTION 

For  quasi-rigid  systems,  the  equations  of  motion  are  the  modified  Newton- Euler  equations.  When  the  system  reference 
point  is  its  mass  centre,  the  translational  equations  can  be  written  as: 


mR  =  F  +  F; 

where:  in  is  the  aotuel  mass  of  the  system  described  as  a  known  function  (of  time); 

R  is  the  position  vector  of  the  mass  centre; 

F  is  the  resultant  of  external  forces  and  includes  aerodynamical  and  gravity  terms; 

Fj  is  the  ’’propulsive  force”  and  corresponds  to  the  momentum  flow  through  the  exchange  surfaces. 

In  case  of  jet  propulsion,  the  propulsive  force  is  predominated  by  the  effect  of  mass  ejection  through  the  nozzle  vsee  for 
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instance  [3])  and  the  translational  equations  can  be  written  as: 

mR  =  mg  4-  F„  +  F’  (1) 

where:  mg  is  the  weight; 

Fa  is  the  resultant  of  aerodynamical  forces  but  does  not  include  the  effects  on  the  exchange  surfaces; 

Fj  is  the  ’’effective  propulsive  force”  expressed  as  F'  =  mV*, 

where  m  is  the  time  derivative  of  the  mass  flow  through  the  nozzle; 

V*  is  the  effective  ejection  velocity  with  respect  to  the  nozzle. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  effective  ejection  velocity  is  generally  given  as  an  experimental  datum  and  includes  aerody¬ 
namical  effects  on  the  exchange  surfaces. 

For  systems  with  propellers,  a  similar  form  of  equation  is  obtained  by  separating  the  aerodynamical  interactions  into 
conventional  terms  and  ’’propulsive  forces”. 

The  rotational  equations  (with  respect  to  the  mass  centre)  have  the  following  form: 

H  =  La  +  L;,  (2) 

where:  H  is  the  moment  of  momentum  with  respect  to  the  mass  centre; 

L a  is  the  resultant  of  aerodynamical  moments; 

L'  is  the  effective  propulsive  torque  with  L’  =  p,v  x  mV' 

where  is  the  effective  position  of  the  nozzle  with  respect  to  the  reference  point,  here  the  mass  centre. 

The  moment  of  momentum  (with  respect  to  the  mass  centre)  is  a  linear  function  of  the  body  rotational  velocity  vector  u> 
and  depends  on  the  (central)  inertia  matrix  of  the  system,  (/),  and  on  the  components  of  the  internal  angular  momentum 
vector  (with  depends  on  the  relative  angular  velocities  of  the  engines),  [/»);  these  parameters  have  to  be  provided  as  data 
(possibly  under  the  form  of  time  functions  associated  with  their  time  derivatives). 

If  one  takes  as  reference  point  of  the  system  a  point  P,  fixed  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  different  from  the  mass 
centre,  the  position  of  the  mass  centre  can  be  written  as: 

R  =  P  +  Po 

where:  P  is  the  position  vector  of  the  reference  point; 

po  is  the  position  vector  of  the  centre  of  mass  with  respect  to  V. 

The  vector  p0  is  generally  constant  with  respect  to  the  body  axis  and  should  be  provide  as  a  datum.  If  the  position  of 

the  centre  of  mass  is  allowed  to  move  (with  respect  to  the  structure  and  consequently  with  respect  to  the  fixed  reference 

point)  the  first  and  second  time  derivatives  of  the  components  of  p0  have  to  be  provided  as  time  functions  or  computed. 

In  this  case,  the  mechanical  equations  take  the  form: 


mP  =  mg  +  F0  +  FJ  -  m p0 

(3) 

Hp  =  Lf  +  Lf  -fPoXm(g-P). 

(4) 

It  is  seen  that  the  complexity  of  the  equations  depends  on  the  choice  of  the  reference  point  and  on  the  possibility  to 
have  time  varying  parameters  (choice  between  rigid  and  quasi-rigid  systems). 

A  priori,  the  mechanical  equations  can  be  expressed  in  any  reference  axis  system,  but,  in  general,  the  rotational  equations 
are  expressed  in  a  body  fixed  axis  system  and  the  translational  equations  in  an  axis  system  related  to  the  the  air  path  of 
the  vehicle  (see  j4j).  These  choices  will  be  taken  here  as  they  have  some  advantages  for  the  various  classes  of  problems 
which  can  be  treated  in  system  theory  (simulation,  control,  trajectory  optimization,  system  and  environmental  parameter 
estimation...). 


KINEMATICS 

The  main  problems,  here,  are  the  description  of  the  relative  orientations  of  the  various  axis  systems,  the  determination 
of  the  corresponding  angular  velocities  and  the  implementation  of  the  various  relations  between  these  quantities. 

The  following  axis  systems  are  used: 

•  the  inertial  axis  system  -  {£0  ijo  z0}:  this  system  is  assumed  to  be  fixed  with  respect  to  inertial  space  and  is  used  lo 
define  the  various  absolute  velocities  and  accelerations  which  appear  in  the  mechanical  equations; 
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•  the  aircraft  earned  (local)  earth  axis  system  -  {xs  yg  zg}.  this  system  follows  the  motion  of  the  system  reference  point, 
its  2,- axis  is  aligned  with  the  "apparent"  local  vertical,  the  x3  and  ys-axes  being  respectively  aligned  with  the  local 
north  and  east  directions, 

-  for  flat  earth  approximations,  this  frame  is  assumed  to  be  inertial,  i.e.  coincides  with  the  inertial  axis  system 
and  the  position  of  the  system  is  then  given  by  the  corresponding  cartesian  coordinates,  X,  Y ',  Z, 

-  for  more  accurate  models,  the  orientation  of  the  local  earth  axis  system  with  respect  to  an  earth  associated 
inertial  axis  system  (as  well  as  the  position  of  the  reference  point  of  the  system)  is  described  by  the  earth 
rotation  angle  and  the  geographic  coordinates  of  the  reference  point,  i.e.  the  longitude,  p,  the  latitude,  A  and 
the  altitude,  h  -  in  this  cose  the  earth  model  (rotating  or  non  rotationing,  spherical  or  standard)  has  to  be 
specified  and  the  corresponding  parameters  have  to  be  provided; 

•  the  body  fixed  axis  syteni  -  {xyz}:  this  axis  system,  whose  x-axis  is  aligned  with  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  system 
and  z-axis  is  located  in  the  plane  of  symmetry,  follows  the  rigid  (or  quasi  rigid)  body  motion  -  its  rotational  velocity 
vector  is  described  by  its  components  (rates  of  pitch,  p,  roll,  q,  and  yaw,  r); 

•  the  air-path  axis  system  -  {x„  ya  ?a ) :  the  x0-axis  of  this  axis  system  is  aligned  with  the  velocity  with  respect  to  the 
atmosphere  (Y  =  V  x3),  the  2a-axis  being  located  in  the  plane  of  symmetry  -  its  orientation  with  respret  to  the  earth 
axis  system  is  described  by  the  air-path  attitude  angles  (air-path  bank,  p„,  track,  \a,  and  climb,  -y,. ,  angles); 

•  the  experimental  axis  system  -  {xeyezc).  the  aerodynamical  interactions  are  easily  described  in  this  system  whose 
orientations  with  respect  to  the  body  fixed  and  the  air-path  axis  systems  are  respectively  described  by  the  angle  of 
attack,  a,  and  the  sideslip  angle,  0. 

The  variables  p,  A,  h,  (alternatively  X,  Y,  Z)  V ,  a,  0,  p„,  Xa,  7a,  P,  q  and  r  will  be  considered  as  the  system  variables; 
auxiliary  variables  are  used  in  the  programme  and  can  possibly  be  used  as  outputs. 

The  necessary  kmematical  (and  kinetic)  quantities  (including  position,  velocities,  accelerations,  momentum  and  moment 
of  momentum)  are  then  automatically  computed  in  alphanumerical  form  (according  to  the  p-ovided  assumptions);  a  detailed 
description  of  these  procedures  in  given  in  [1], 

In  particular,  the  velocity  of  the  system  is  written  as  the  sum  of  the  velocity  due  to  earth  rotation  (equal  to  zero  in 
the  flat  earth  approximation),  the  velocity  of  the  atmosphere  with  respect  to  the  earth  (the  wind  velocity,  W)  and  the 
above-defined  airspeed  velocity,  V  or: 

Rp  =  flxRi’  +  W  +  Y, 

where  u>  is  the  earth  angular  velocity  vector. 

In  this  programme,  the  wind  velocity  vector  is  expressed  in  the  local  earth  axis  system  and  its  components  are  considered 
as  functions  of  the  geographical  coordinates  <,nd  time  explicitly,  the  time  derivative  of  the  wind  vector  also  appears  in  the 
equations  and  the  corresponding  components  have  to  be  given  or  computed  from  the  expressions  of  the  wind  components. 

DYNAMICS 

The  various  (external)  forces  and  torques  have  to  be  described.  For  each  type  of  interaction,  these  quantities  will  be 
represented  by  the  resultants  of  forces  together  with  the  location  of  their  corresponding  "effective”  application  points  and, 
when  necessary,  by  additional  "pure  torques”. 

Gravity  .-  T’.o  gravitational  interaction  is  be  represented  by  the  global  weight  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity  (considered 
to  coincide  with  the  centre  of  mass).  As  already  stated,  the  corresponding  gravity  force  density  vector ,g,  is  assumed  to  be 
aligned  with  the  z3  -axis  with  g  =  g  zs,  the  gravitational  parameter  g  can  appear  as  such  in  the  equation,  can  be  replaced 
by  a  standard  value  or  can  be  expressed  as  a  function  of  the  geographical  coordinates  (a  prososed  model  is  included). 

ProPIiLSIVE  Interactions.  -  The  trust  vector  can  be  described  by  its  components  in  the  body  frame  (as  a  function  of 
time).  In  general  this  vector  belongs  to  the  plane  of  symmetry  of  the  vehicle  and  can,  alternatively,  be  given  by  its  norm, 
FJ ,  and  an  effective  nozzle  tilt  angle,  a}.  The  trust  can  appear  as  such,  be  replaced  by  a  nominal  value,  can  be  expressed  as 
a  function  (to  be  provided)  of  the  system  variables  such  as  the  velocity  and  the  altitude  and  other  parameters  such  trottle 
position  and  temperature  or  can  be  referred  to  an  appropriate  file  (of  experimental  data). 

As  already  mentioned,  the  effective  application  point  is  dcsciibed  by  the  components  of  the  effective  nozzle  position 
vector  (with  respect  to  the  reference  point),  p,v,  this,  in  general,  permits  to  compute  the  propulsive  torque.  Possible  jet 
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pure  torques  (such  as  jet  damping  torques)  can  be  added,  but  their  default  value  is  zero. 

AERODYNAMICAL  interactions.  -  In  principle,  the  aerodynamical  interactions  can  be  obtained  by  integrating  the  applied 
aerodynamical  surface  force  on  the  complete  system. 

There  resultant's,  generally  described  by  phenomenological  relations,  are  represented  by: 
the  aerodynamical  force  vector,  F„,  expressed  in  the  air-path  axis  system  as: 

F„  =  XA  x0  +  YA  ya  +  ZA  z0, 

where:  —XA  is  the  drag  (.9), 

Y*  is  the  cross-stream  or  lateral  force, 

—ZA  is  the  lift  (£), 

and  the  aerodynamical  moment  (with  respect  to  the  mass  centre),  La >  expressed  in  the  body  fixed  axis  system  as: 

La  =  LAx  +  MAy  +  NAz, 

where:  LA  is  the  rolling  aerodynamical  moment  ) 

MA  is  the  pitching  aerodynamical  moment  >  with  respect  to  the  mass  centre. 

NA  is  the  yawing  aerodynamical  moment  J 

The  force  and  torque  components  are  often  normalized.  If  5  is  a  reference  area  (generally  an  equivalent  wing  surface, 
5l),  l  a  reference  length  (generally  the  overall  length  of  the  aircraft,  £r),  p  the  air  density  (possibly  given  as  a  function  of 
altitude  and  temperature),  the  aerodynamical  interactions  can  be  normalized  as: 

XA  =  \pV'SCl,  Y*  =  \PV'SC$a,  ZA  =  \pV'SCt 

and 

la  =  IpV'sec?,  ma  =  ^pV2secA,  na  =  ^Pv2secA. 

The  corresponding  aerodynamical  coefficients  are,  generally,  functions  of  the  following  quantities: 

CA  =  CA(a,  a,  0,  p,  q,  r,  £,  r),  £,  M) 

where:  M  is  the  Mach  number; 

(,  q,  (  are,  respectively  the  deflections  of  the  roll,  pitch  and  yaw  motivators, 
with  in  general: 

£  =  St  =  j(4t  -  Sa„)  where  8a  are  the  aileron  rotation  angles  (positive  for  the  ailerons  down); 

—  8>m  =  -8e  where  Sc  is  the  elevator  rotation  angle  (positive  for  the  elevator  down); 

(  =  6n  =  -Sr  where  Sr  is  the  rudder  rotation  angle  (positive  for  the  rudder  left). 

These  coefficients  may  appear  as  such,  be  expressed  as  linear  function  of  the  pertinent  variables  (for  which  the  coefficients 
have  to  be  provided)  or  can  refer  to  appropriate  data  files. 

In  particular,  the  most  important  linear  terms  of  these  function  can  be  written  as: 

cL  =  C’Lo  +  <&.  Aa  +  cL^ + cL„v  +  CL(  c  +  A  f; 

Cyn  —  CAai,P  +  CAapP  +  CfaJ  +  Cya(C 

C'L  ~  Czao  +  Czaa  Aa  +  Czaac*  +  +  CzanV  +  Czap&Fj 

C?  =  CAP + cAp  +  cAr + CA(  +  CAC 
Cm  =  c*.  Aa  +  Cam  +  C^q  +  cAnn  +  cafaf; 
cA  =  cA/ + cAp  +  cAr + CA(  +  CA( 

where  the  various  coefficients  are  estimated  for  a  nominal  value  of  the  state  variables,  in  particular  Qo,  Vo,  Fj0  and  can  vary 
with  other  parameters  (such  as  altitude,  Mach  number...)  with  Aa  =  a  -  a0  and  A F-,  the  trust  variation. 

Aerodynamical  torques  can  be  given  with  respect  to  other  points  (for  instance  with  respect  to  the  aerodynamical  centre 
A ,  which  is  a  point  around  which  the  pitching  moment  does  not  vary  with  the  angle  of  attack).  The  torque  transferts 
between  points  can  then,  automatically,  be  handled  (when  the  corresponding  position  vectors  with  respect  to  the  reference 
point  are  given). 
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PROGRAMME  STRUCTURE 

The  main  purpose  of  this  programme  itself  is  to  provide  a  literal  expression  (character  strings)  of  the  dynamical  equations 
of  the  system. 

The  process  which  writes  mathematical  expressions  in  a  symbolic  form  can  be  divided  into  four  parts  : 

-  the  identification  of  an  expression  according  to  a  predefined  syntax, 

-  the  translation  of  such  an  expression  into  a  programming  language, 

-  the  manipulation  (+ ,  -,  *,  /)  of  the  expressions, 

-  the  reduction. 

Syntax 

Each  mathematical  expression  contains  one  or  several  terms  linked  by  minus  or  plus  signs,  each  term  being  the  product 
of  several  factors.  A  factor  can  be  an  coefficient,  a  variable,  a  constant,  a  trigonometrical  function  whose  argument  is  itself 
a  factor  or  a  mathematical  expression  between  brackets. 

This  can  be  schematically  represented  as  follows  (5): 


expression  : 


term  : 


factor  : 


coefficient 


variable 


< 


constant 


(COSINE)-i 


SINE  y 


factor 


(  expression  ) 


So  defined,  an  expression  can  be  considered  as  a  tree  structure  whose  nodes  represent  the  nature  of  the  expressions,  for 
instance: 

-  a  coefficient  whose  value  is  given  as  a  floating  point  constant; 

-  a  variable  or  a  constant  which  is  to  be  identified  by  an  appropriate  string  of  characters, 

-  a  trigonometric  function  whose  argument  (also  an  expression)  must  be  given, 

-  plus,  minus,  times  operators  whose  two  operands  are  given  as  expressions. 

As  an  example,  the  expression  g  *  sin(x)  +  x  *  l  could  be  represented  by  the  following  tree: 
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The  increase  in  size  of  the  expressions  during  the  computation  of  the  equations  and  the  above  defined  tree  structure 
lead  us  to  use  dynamical  variables  (pointers)  and  an  appropriate  programming  language  for  this  kind  of  manipulations,  the 
present  choice  is  the  C-  language. 

The  use  of  dynamical  variables  reduces  the  DATA  size  of  the  programme  and  then  permits  its  use  with  personal 
computers;  nevertheless,  it  is  clear  that  the  number  of  pointers  created  during  the  computation  may  not  exceed  the 
maximum  allowed  by  the  memory. 

Manipulations  and  Simplifications 

The  following  operations  have  to  be  performed  for  the  various  expressions  : 

-  creation  of  pointers  and  assignment  of  their  nature, 

-  reading,  initialisation  or  assignment  of  the  value  and/or  identification  for  the  coefficients,  variables  and  constants, 

-  assignment  of  the  arguments  and  operands  to  the  appropriate  pointers  for  the  trigonometrical  functions  and  the 
arithmetical  operations, 

-  disregard  of  redundant  calculations  (adding  0,  multiplying  by  0  or  1), 

-  generation  of  auxiliary  variables  for  long  expressions. 

For  instance,  if  we  know  the  expressions  “a”  and  “b”,  the  operation  “a+b”  consists  in  creating  a  new  pointer  whose 
nature  is  PLUS,  whose  left  operand  points  to  “a”  and  right  one  points  to  “b”. 

In  order  to  avoid  expressions  like  : 

x  =  a  +  b  -  a 

a  relation  of  order  is  introduced.  This  order  is  given  first  by  the  natures  and  then  by  a  lexicographical  order  on  the  strings 
of  characters  for  instance,  0  <  cos(x)  <  sin(x)  <  m*  l  <  x+y.  After  each  operation,  the  resulting  expression  is  rewritten 
according  to  the  prescribed  order  and  consecutive  equivalent  terms  with  opposite  signs  are  cancelled  and  withdrawn.  This 
way,  we  can  ensure  that  the  expressions  cannot  be  further  reduced  without  using  specific  trigonometric  formulae,  this  kind 
of  reductions  can  be  performed  by  several  programmes  (MAPLE,  MATHEMATICA,  MACSYMA,  REDUCE,  ...)  which 
can  subsequently  be  used. 


PROGRAMME  IMPLEMENTATION 

In  a  first  step,  the  user  is  asked  to  choose  between  a  certain  number  of  fundamental  options: 

•  Earth  shape 

flat  :  In  this  case  the  position  of  the  system  is  given  by  the  cartesian  coordinates  X ,  Y,  Z. 

The  angular  velocity  of  the  earth  (wo)  and  the  angular  velocity  of  the  aircraft  carried  local  axis  system  (u>3,)  are 
equal  to  zero. 

The  gravity  (g)  is  considered  as  a  function  of  the  altitude  h  only  (g  3  g(h)). 

spherical  :  In  this  case,  the  earth  axes  a  and  b  arc  equal  to  the  radius  of  earth  and  the  gravity  will  also  be  considered 
as  a  function  of  the  altitude  h  only  -  the  position  is  given  by  the  actual  geographical  variables. 
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ellipsoidal  :  All  the  earth  parameters  have  to  be  specified  and  auxiliaty  geographical  variables  8. 

•  Reference  point 

The  reference  point  V  could  be  chosen  as: 

-  the  mass  centre  -  this  choice  implies  that  the  vector  p0  and  its  time  derivatives  are  identically  equal  to  zero  and 
that  the  inertia  matrix  [Jp]  is  the  central  inertia  matrix  [/); 

-  a  given  point  of  the  structure  -  in  this  case  the  vector  po  and  its  time  derivatives  have  to  be  specified  by  the 
user. 

•  Aircraft  configuration 

-  the  mass  of  the  aircraft  (m)  can  considered  as  constant  (=>  m  =  0)  or  as  a  time  function  to  be  specified  later; 

-  the  inertia  matrix  can  be  considered  as  a  constant  or  as  a  function  of  time  -  the  choice  of  constant  configuration 
also  implies  that  the  internal  angular  momentum  (A]  and  its  time  derivative  [A]  are  equal  to  zero,  as  well  as, 
when  appropriate,  the  time  derivatives  of  the  relative  position  of  the  centre  of  mass; 

-  Further,  the  inertia  matrix  can  be  chosen  as  a  diagonal  or  semi-diagonal  matrix,  these  assumptions  leading  to 
considerable  simplifications  in  the  final  form  of  the  equations. 

•  Wind 

The  user  could  choose  between  the  four  following  possibilities  : 

No  wind  -  that  is  W=0  and  W=  0, 

Constant  -  the  components  of  W  (in  the  local  axis  system)  depend  only  the  location  and  are  expressed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  previous  choice,  in  terms  of  geographical  or  cartesian  coordinates,  i.e.  W  =  W(A,p,  A)  or  W  = 

mx,Y,zy, 

Uniform  -  the  components  of  W  in  local  axis  system  do  not  depend  on  geographical  coordinates  and  time; 

Variable  -  the  vectors  W  and  W  explicitly  depend  on  the  position  of  the  aircraft  and  time. 

The  equations  of  motion  can  be  further  simplified  when  additional  assumptions  are  used.  In  some  cases,  it  may  be 
considered  that  some  of  the  variables  of  the  system  are  perfectly  controlled  (by  the  pilot  or  an  automatic  control  device) 
or  measured  during  the  motion.  These  variables  can  then  be  considered  as  known  functions  of  time;  the  corresponding 
dynamical  equations  are  then  discarded  and  the  order  of  the  system  is  reduced  accordingly.  In  particular,  one  can  consider 
trajectories  for  which  only  certain  variables  are  involved,  this  is  the  case  for  planar  trajectories  (in  route  motion,  constant 
climbing  and  descent). 

In  a  second  step,  the  user  is  asked  to  choose  the  variables  he  wants  to  deal  with.  According  to  this  procedure,  a  variable 
is  selected  as  a  state  variable  (is  considered  in  the  state  vector)  or  as  a  parameter  (in  this  case,  the  corresponding  state 
equation  is  discarded  arid  the  corresponding  "parameter”  has  to  be  specified  -  possibly  as  a  function  of  the  remaining  state 
and  time). 

As  an  example,  for  a  flat  earth  choice,  the  equations  of  planar  trajectories  are  obtained  by  the  following  selection  of 
variables: 


Name  of  the  variable 

representation 

VARIABLE 

PARAMETER 

cartesian  coordinates 

X 

X 

Y 

X 

Z 

X 

airspeed 

V 

X 

angle  ot  attack 

alpha 

X 

sideslip  angle 

beta 

X 

bank  angle 

Mu.a 

X 

track  angle 

Xi.a 

X 

climb  angle 

Ga.a 

X 

rate  of  roll 

P 

X 

rite  of  pitch 

q 

X 

rate  of  yaw 

r 

X 

The  third  step  allows  the  user  to  define  all  the  parameters  (including  the  discarded  variables)  as  a  numerical  value,  as  a 
string  of  character  (the  proposed  name,  any  new  name,  the  name  of  a  function  of  other  parameters  or  variables).  Clearly, 
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if  a  parameter  is  define  as  zero  (0),  it  will  not  appear  in  the  equations.  For  the  above  considered  planar  trajectories,  the 
discarded  variables  can  be  considered,  in  this  step,  to  be  equal  to  zero  or: 


Name  of  the  parameter 

representation 

VALUE 

NEW  NAME 

cartesian  coordinates 

Y 

0 

sideslip  angle 

beta 

0 

gravity 

S 

g(h) 

After  all  the  variables  and  parameters  have  been  specified,  the  programme  generate  the  equations  for  the  described 
problem. 

RESULTING  EQUATION  SYSTEMS  AND  APPLICATION 

In  general,  the  final  form  of  the  equation  takes  the  form  of  a  system  of  differential  equations  associated  with  algebraic 
output  relations,  i.e.  in  matrix  notation: 

[Mil?]  =  lF(g,£,<))  H  =  [2(9,0) 

where  (9)  is  the  state  variable  vector, 

[A/j  is  a  positive  matrix, 

(F)  is  a  vector  with  depend  on  the  variables,  the  controls  and  time, 

[2)  is  the  output  vector. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  output  of  the  system  may  include  other  unknowns  such  as  position  with  respect  to  a  particular 
point  of  the  earth  surface  (for  which  various  approximations  can  be  given),  trajectory  parameters  with  respect  to  the  ground 
(rather  than  with  respect  to  the  atmosphere). 

In  general,  the  matrix  [A/]  is  a  diagonal  matrix  (or  at  least  a  block  diagonal  matrix  with  small  dimensional  blocks)  and 
can  be  easily  inverted  (possibly  in  alphanumerical  form  ).  The  system  has  then  the  following  standard  form  . 

7  =  /(<Z,M)  *  =  2(9,  t),  (5) 

and  can  immediately  be  used  for  system  analysis  applications  (simulation,  stabilization,  control,  optimization...). 

The  particular  form  of  the  syntax  used  in  the  programme  also  permits  to  classify  the  various  terms  with  respect  to  a 
certain  number  of  parameters,  say  [jt],  (for  instance  parameters  whose  values  are  not  perfectly  known).  The  equation  are 
generally  linear  with  respect  to  these  parameters  and  an  identification  model  can  then  be  obtained  under  the  form. 

MM  =  l*) 

where  the  matrices  [tj>]  and  ['I1)  are  functions  of  the  state  of  the  system  (state  variables  and  their  time  derivative),  the 
controls  and,  possibly,  time  explicitly.  If  the  matrix  (^]is  a  full  rank  matrix  (this  implies  that  the  parameters  are  linearly 
independent  and  that  the  considered  trajectory  is  well  selected  -  permanently  exciting),  the  selected  parameters  can  be 
identified  in  a  rather  straightforward  manner. 

As  an  other  example  of  problems  that  can  be  treated,  let  us  consider  one  particular  optimal  trajectory  problem  for 
which  additional  information  on  the  system  is  required.  Let  us  assume  that,  for  a  fixed  terminal  time,  we  have  to  minimize 
the  following  cost  function: 

■J  =  f  '  L[q(i),6(t),t}dt 

Jto 

for  a  system  which  satisfies  the  equations  5  with  the  initial  conditions  2(<0)  =  20. 

It  is  known  (see  for  instance  [6]),  the  control  function  6(t)  which  solves  this  problem  is  obtained  as  the  solution  of  the 
following  system: 


with: 


(7) 
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and  the  boundary  conditions: 


x(t0)  =  xo 


and  A (*,)  = 


In  is  seen  that  the  solution  of  this  problem  implies  the  knowledge  of  the  gradients  (with  respect  to  the  state  variables 
and  the  controls)  of  the  various  terms  of  the  cost  function  and  of  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  equations  of  motion.  This 
means  that  these  gradient  have  to  exist  or  to  be  approximated  in  a  continuous  manner;  this  generally  implies  further 
additional  treatment  of  the  data  files. 


Theses  procedures  are  rather  lengthy.  Nevertheless,  the  structure  of  the  alphanumerical  programme  pe.mits  to  obtain 
these  gradients  and  to  construct  the  appropriate  equations  in  a  rather  simple  manner.  The  obtained  system,  being  in 
general  nonlinear,  has  not,  necessarilly,  explicit  closed  form  solution  and  has  to  be  solved  numerically.  The  obtained 
alphanumerical  form  of  the  equations  permits  to  reduce  the  number  of  numerical  operations  that  have  to  be  performed  at 
each  step  of  the  numerical  procedure  and  further  the  investigation  of  the  influence  of  the  variation  of  the  parameters  is 
greatly  simplified. 


EXAMPLE 

As  an  example  of  the  data  input,  we  have  considered  the  simple  problem  of  planar  trajectory  determination  with  the 
flat  earth  approximation.  The  output  gives  the  right-hand  sides  of  the  mechanical  equations  (first  equation  6)  and,  when 
requested,  the  corresponding  gradients  appearing  in  the  second  equation  6  and  in  the  relation  7  of  the  above- considered 
optimization  problem.  The  output  can  then  be  integrated  in  a  numerical  programme;  this  permits  to  obtain  the  solution 
of  the  considered  optimal  control  for  a  given  cost  function. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  presented  programme  permits  to  automatically  develop  the  equations  of  motion  of  aerospace  systems  in  various 
forms  according  to  the  options  provided  by  the  user.  The  obtained  relations  can  be  presented  under  the  various  forms  which 
are  appropriate  for  different  applications  in  system  dynamics  (such  as  simulation,  parameter  identification  or  trajectory 
optimization).  In  the  actual  presentation,  the  various  parameters  can  appear  under  the  formof  a  desired  name,  a  desired 
numerical  value,  a  given  function  of  the  system  variables  or  a  reference  to  a  data  file.  Known  (perfectally  controlled  or 
measured)  variables  can  be  selected,  the  corresponding  equations  are  then  discarded  and  the  variables  considered  as  time 
functions  (as  new  parameters). 
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1  -  RESUME 


Las  systemes  avioniques  atteignent  aujourd'hui  un  tres  haut  niveau  de  complexity  et 
representent  une  part  de  plus  en  plus  importante  du  cout  des  aeronefs.  Leur  evolution  au  cours  de  la 
dernierc  decade  peut  s'analyser  sur  les  plans  operationnel ,  technologique  et  methodologique. 

La  recherche  d'efficacitE  operationnelle  et  de  polyvalence  entralne  une  Integration  de  plus 
en  plus  serree  des  fonctions,  qui  se  traduit  par  1' optimisation  des  ressources  physiques  et  humaines 
(fusion  capteur,  ergonomic,  systemes  experts). 

L'evolutlon  technologique  se  traduit  d'une  part  par  des  architectures  fonctionnelles 
complexes,  integrant  des  systemes  historiquement  independents  (navigation,  commandes  de  vol,  moteur, 
carburant,  etc...)  alnsi  que  par  1' introduction  massive  du  logiciel  dans  les  equipements. 

L'evolutlon  methodologique  enfin,  cst  la  consequence  directe  des  evolutions  operationnelles 
et  tcchnologiques  dans  le  but  de  conserver  la  maltrlae  du  developpement  de  tels  systemes.  L'assurance 
quallte  systeme  repose  aujourd'hui  sur  la  mise  en  oeuvre  et  le  respect  de  methodologies  qui  decrivent 
l'enchalnement  des  activites  de  conception  des  systemes  et  de  leur  logiciels.  Do  plus,  en  fixant 
preclsement  les  taches  de  tous  les  intervenants,  elles  permettent  d'utiliser  au  mieux  les  competences 
de  nombreux  partenaires  au  sein  d' organisations  industrielles  de  plus  en  plus  vastes. 

Pour  ameliorer  leur  efficacitE,  ces  methodologies  s'appuient  sur  de  nombreux  outils  infor- 
matiques  rasserablEs  en  ateliers  coherents.  Selon  leur  place  dans  le  cycle  de  developpement,  ils  repre¬ 
sentent  des  aides  aux  activites  de  conception,  de  verification,  de  validation  ou  de  controle  qualite. 
Certains  sont  des  outils  de  formalisation  bancs  sur  les  techniques  de  traitement  de  l’information 
(aide  a  ) 'analyse  fonctionnelle,  a  la  specification  ou  a  la  gestion),  d'autres  sont  des  outils  de  fond 
bases  sur  les  techniques  de  simulation  (aide  a  la  conception,  a  la  verification/validation). 

Lors  des  nombreuses  etapes  de  conception,  la  simulation  permet  une  verification  continue  du 
contenu  technique  des  differentes  specifications, 

Les  caractEristiques  des  simulations  sont  differentes  d'une  Etape  a  l'autre. 

Les  simulations  les  plus  amont  permettent  de  choisir  ou  de  confirmer  des  hypotheses  de 
developpement  en  demontrant  leur  operabilite. 

Plus  tard  dans  le  cycle,  la  simulation  represente  une  image  vivante  du  cahier  des  charges 
(modelisation  de  "ce  que  le  systeme  doit  faire"). 

Enfin,  une  simulation  de  comportement  du  systeme  est  realisee  a  partir  des  specifications 
fonctionnelles  des  constituants.  Possedant  a  ce  niveau  une  architecture  fonctionnelle  identique  a 
celle  du  futur  systeme.  cette  maquette  sera  progressivement  enrichie  par  simulation  de 
caracteristiques  fonctionnelles  et  temporelles  de  chaque  equipement  et  rendue  hybridable  par 
l'adjonction  d' interfaces  lui  permettant  de  dialoguer  svec  des  Equipements  reels. 

Ce  dernier  outil  de  simulation  hybridable  sera  utilise  lors  des  etapes  de  validation  des 
Equipements  ( tests  de  rccette)  et  du  systErae  global. 

La  communication  decrira  les  methodes  et  moyens  mis  en  place  par  la  societe  AMD-BA  pour  le 
developpement  des  systemes  avioniques  dont  elle  est  l'architecte  Jndustriel.  L’accent  sera  mis 
particulierement  sur  les  differentes  techniques  et  outils  de  simulation  et  leur  integration  dans  un 
atelier  systeme  complet  et  coherent. 

2  -  HISTORIQUE  ET  CONTEXTE 

L'activlte  "systeme"  reprEsente  aujourd'hui  une  branche  maltresse  de  l'industrie 
aEronautique.  Son  essor  au  cours  des  20  dernieres  annEes  a  EtE  prodigieux  et  modifie  le  paysage 
aEronautique,  creant  de  nouveaux  metiers  et  utilisant  dc  nouvelles  compEtences. 

L'Evolution  du  besoin  opErationnel  a  entralnE  l'accroissement  de  la  polyvalence  des 
systemes,  sc  traduisant  par  une  intEgration  de  plus  en  plus  serree  des  fonctions  au  sein  d'un  meme 
systeme  et  entre  systemes  avion  ou  sol  (le  Systeme  est  alors  la  somme  de  plusieurs  systemes  embarquEs, 
ou  non). 
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L' integration  des  differentes  fonctions  est  realisee  dans  le  but  d'obtenir  une  efficacite 
operationnelle  maximalc  par  : 

-  1' optimisation  des  ressources  physiques  (capteurs,  actionneurs,  organes  de  Uaitement  de 
1 ’information)  grace  a  la  fusion  de  donnees  et  aux  reseaux  d'echanges  d'informations  entre  avions 
et/ou  infrastructures  terrestres  et  maritimes. 

-  l'optimisation  des  ressources  humaines,  grace  a  une  ergonomie  partlculierement  soignee  de 
l'lnterface  homme/machine ,  assurant  un  dialogue  de  haut  niveau  avec  les  pilotes,  le  systeme 
selectionnant  lui-meme  les  informations  utiles  a  chaque  phase  de  la  nissio.i  et  les  presentant 
sous  la  forme  synthetique  la  plus  appropriee. 

Le  caractere  hautement  evolutif  des  systemes  s’affirme  de  plus  en  plus.  L'enveloppe 
operationnelle  doit  pouvoir  evoluer  facilement  :  intdgrer  de  nouvelles  fonctions  sans  modifier  la  mise 
en  oeuvre  des  precedentes  ou  ameliorer  les  fonctions  prd-cxistantes  au  travers  des  evolutions 
technoiogiques. 

Sur  le  plan  technologique  les  systemes  avioniques  se  caracterlsent  principalement  : 

-  par  l'utilisation  de  nouveaux  capteurs  utilisant  des  techniques  telles  que  laser,  Infrarouge,  CCD 
etc. . . 

-  par  une  electronique  de  plus  en  plus  compacte  a  base  de  circuits  VLSI  ou  ASIC 

-  par  des  architectures  fonctionnelles  et  materlelles  de  plus  in  plus  complexes  integrant  des  systemes 
historiquement  independants  tels  que  moteurs,  commandes  de  vol,  carburant  ou  f reinage  et 
systematisant  l'emploi  de  liaisons  numeriques  multiplexes  entre  equipements. 

-  par  l1 introduction  massive  du  logiciel ,  apportant  une  souplesse  et  une  ouverture  considerables  mais 
induisant  des  problemes  specifiques  dont  la  maltrise  s’avere  encore  aujourd'hui  difficile. 

Schematiquement ,  on  peut  noter  trois  stades  dans  1' evolution  : 

-  des  systemes  decentralises,  pas  ou  peu  integres  : 

Dans  les  annees  60,  les  systemes  avioniques  sont  constitues  d 1 equipements  speeifiquement 
aeronautiques  tels  les  radars,  les  centrales  anemometriques  ou  inertielles,  ou  les  equipements  de 
planche  de  bord,  faiblencnt  Interfaces  au  moyen  de  liaisons  anaiogiques  dediees.  Chaque  equipement 
represente  alors  le  support  d'unc  fonction  operationnelle  bien  identifiee  (pilotage,  navigation, 
interception,  etc...),  1* analyse  fonctionnelle  du  systeme  se  limitant  a  1 'affectation  naturelle  de 
ces  fonctions  aux  boltes  noires  correspondantes  et  en  la  definition  des  interfaces  de  servitude 
entre  ces  boltes. 

Au  debut  des  annees  70,  le  logiciel  prend  pied  dans  ces  equipements  aeronautiques,  ameliorant 
notablement  leurs  capacites  propres.  La  conception  du  logiciel  est  alors  abordee  dans  un  cadre 
restreint  a  chaque  equipement,  independamment  de  la  conception  du  systeme  lui-meme. 

-  des  systemes  centralises  et  integres  : 

Quelques  annees  plus  tard,  apparaxt  dans  les  architectures  de  systemes  une  nouvelle  race 
d' equipements  :  les  calculateurs  "purs".  Ces  equipements,  non  attaches  a  une  fonction  operationnelle 
particuliere  ou  a  une  ressource  liee  a  la  physique,  supportent  des  traitemenls  numeriques  de 
l'information,  done  du  logiciel.  Ils  assurent,  de  facon  centralisee,  l'integration  et  l'affectation 
de  toutes  les  ressources  du  systeme  en  vue  d'une  plus  grande  efficacite  operationnelle.  Leur 
logiciel,  baptise  logiciel  systeme,  represente  une  couche  fonctionnelle  amont  par  rapport  au 
logiciel  specifique  des  equipements.  II  est  egalement  le  fruit  d’une  demarche  de  conception 
diffErente,  sa  definition  est  issue  de  l'analyse  au  systeme  dans  sa  globalite  et  non  plus  de 
l'analyse  particuliere  d'un  equipement  ou  de  la  fonction  qui  lui  est  attachee. 

-  des  systemes  decentralises  et  integres  : 

La  tendance  actuelle  pour  le  developpement  des  systemes  est  mixte  :  on  assiste  a  une 
decentralisation  des  traitements,  le  logiciel  systeme  etant  notamment  reparti  entre  plusieurs 
equipements  specifiques  ou  non,  mais  egalement  a  une  integration  puisque  chaque  fonction 
operationnelle  n'est  satisfaite  qu'au  travers  d'une  collection  de  modules  fonctionnels  impiantes 
dans  de  nombreux  equipements.  Leur  developpement  implique  une  analyse  fonctionnelle  particuliere, 
aboutissant  a  une  architecture  fonctionnelle  distincte  de  l'architecture  materielle,  le  role 
operationnel  particulier  de  chaque  bolte  noire  ne  se  degageant  plus  de  facon  evidente. 

Les  systemes  avioniques  embarques  actuellement  developpes  par  les  Avions  Marcel  Dassault  comportent 
plus  d'une  centaine  d' equipements,  dont  la  moitie  sont  fortement  numerises  et  dont  la  majeure  partie 
sont  fonctionnellement  dependants  de  logiciels.  Le  volume  de  logiciel  svsteme  se  chiffre  en 
mega-octets,  le  nombre  d'informations  echangees  entre  Equipements  et/ou  modules  fonctionnels  depasse 
30.000  et  le  debit  d'informations  sur  les  bus  numeriques  est  de  plusieurs  mega-bits  par  seconde. 

La  revolution  methodologique  de  ces  dernieres  annees  est  la  consequence  neccssaire  des 
evolutions  opErationnelles  et  technoiogiques  dans  le  but  de  conserver  la  maltrise  du  developpement  de 
ces  grands  systemes. 

Parmi  les  facteurs  les  plus  marquants,  on  peut  citer  : 

-  le  role  preponderant  de  1 'assurance  de  la  Qualite  en  conception 

-  la  modification  des  organisations  industrielles 

-  les  problemes  specifiques  du  logiciel 

-  la  generalisation  de  l'outillage  informatique  d'aide  au  developpement 
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“  Assurance  de  la  qualite  en  conception  s  1 'importance  et  le  volume  des  travaux  de  conception  attaches 
au  ddveloppement  des  systemes,  la  difficult^  accrue  de  mesurer  la  qualite  (particulierement  la 
surete  de  fonctionnement)  du  produit  livre  font  remonter  les  activites  d' assurance,  de  la  qualitd  du 
niveau  de  la  fabrication  au  niveau  de  la  conception.  La  qualltd  du  produit  est  de  plus  en  plus 
demontrde  par  la  qualification  des  methodes  utilisees  pour  son  developpement,  et  non  plus  au  travers 
du  produit  lui-raeme.  has  documents  d' assurance  de  la  quality  des  systemes  ou  des  logiciels  sont  les 
tdmoins  de  cette  Evolution. 

-  Organisation  industrlelle  :  la  toille  des  systemes  actuels  implique  la  mise  en  commun  des  ressources 
et  des  competences  rdp3rties  dans  de  nonbreuses  societes  industrielles.  (Le  nombre  d'intervenants 
dans  le  ddveioppement  d'un  systeme  avionique  de  MIRAGE  2000  ddpasse  25.000...).  Seule  une 
methodologie  rigoureuse  peut  servir  de  support  aux  nouvelles  organisations  industrielles  en 
permettant  : 

*  de  definir  les  tSches  et  responsabilites  de  tous  les  intervenants 

*  d'assurer  un  developpement  harmonieux  en  renforgant  la  vi3ibilite  et  la  tragnbilite 

-  Les  problemes  specifiques  du  logiciel  :  la  specification  d'un  logiciel  consiste,  k  partir  d'un 
besoin  exprime  en  terme  de  "service  k  rendre",  a  affiner  au  cours  d'etapes  successives  et  selon  un 
processus  iteratif,  l'expression  dcrite  de  ce  besoin  jusqu'A  lui  donner  une  forme  directement 
interpretable  par  une  machine  informatique  :  le  code.  La  production  d’un  logiciel  ne  concerne  que  sa 
compilation  et  sa  reproduction.  Les  travaux  de  conception  du  logiciel  sont  de  meme  nature  que  les 
travaux  de  conception  du  systdme,  l'ensemble  devant  done  etre  le  fruit  d'une  demarche  methodologique 
continue.  En  consequence,  les  methodologies  da  developpement  des  logiciels  seront  coherences  de  la 
methodologie  de  developpement  du  systeme.  II  faut  enfin  noter  que  le  travail  de  specification 
inherent  a  un  composant  logiciel  du  systeme  reprdsente  la  somme  des  travaux  de  specification  a 
toutes  les  etapes  de  developpement  (systdme  puis  logiciel),  relativement  a  ce  composant.  Cette 
constatation  illustre  la  difficult^  du  probleme  de  propriete  du  logiciel. 

-  L'outillage  informatique  d'alde  au  developpement  :  les  methodologies  de  developpement  du  logiciei 
dans  une  premiere  phase  puis  du  systeme  aujourd'hui  sont  supportees  par  des  outils  informatiques  de 
plus  en  plus  nombreux  et  de  plus  en  plus  sophistiques.  Ces  outils  sont  des  aides  a  la  conception,  a 
la  verification,  ou  a  la  validation  et  sont  regroupdes  en  ateliers.  L'apparition  du  logiciel  a 
conduit  a  definir  et  u  mettre  en  place  des  ateliers  logiciels  aujourd'hui  nombreux  et  varies  mais 
supportant  des  mdthodes  tres  voisines  dans  leurs  principes.  L’emergence  de  l’approche  systeme,  plus 
recente,  a  cree  le  besoin  d'ateliers  systdme,  chapeautant  les  ateliers  logiciels  et  supportant  les 
travaux  de  conception  des  systemes  en  amont  de  la  realisation  des  equipements. 

3  -  L'APPROCHE  SYSTEME 


Des  les  etapes  les  .plus  amonts  de  la  conception,  les  systemes  anciens  pouvaient  etre  decoupes  a 
priori  en  entites  autonomes  telles  que  radio-communication,  radio-navigation,  commandes  de  vol, 
controle  moteurs  ou  Lelies  que  radar,  centrale  aerodynamique,  etc...  chacunc  de  ces  entitde  faisant 
l'objet  d'une  conception  separee.  L'integration,  la  decentralisation  et  la  complexity  ont  modifid  les 
regies  du  jeu. 

Aujourd'hui,  une  approche  globale  du  systeme,  chapeautant  toutes  les  approches  "individuelle j" 
de  ses  composants  (grands  ensembles,  equipements,  logiciels...)  est  devenue  strictement  necess^ire 
pour  garantir  les  performances  et  la  qualite. 

Cette  approche  systeme,  pour  etre  efficace,  passe  par  la  mise  en  place  d'une 
methodologie  systeme, definissant  de  nombreuses  etapes  de  developpement,  amont  des  etapes  de 
conception  des  dquipements.  Elle  permet  de  "raffiner"  et  de  specialiser  peu  a  peu  les  travaux  de 
developpement  sans  perdre  de  vue  les  objectifs  initiaux  oxprimes  au  niveau  du  systeme  global. 

Elle  implique  le  mariage  de  concepteurs  de  compdtences  differents,  depuis  le  generaliste  charge 
du  premier  niveau  de  d6coupage  du  systeme  en  grandes  fonctions,  jusqu'au  specialiste  logiciel  ou 
materiel,  on  passant  d'une  vue  generals  et  synth6tique  du  systeme  a  des  vues  progressivement  plus 
limitees  et  detaillees  mais  necesnnirement  coherentes. 

4  -  METHODOLOGIE  DE  DEVELOPPEMENT  DES  SYSTFrIES,  ATELIER  SYSTEME  ET  ATELIERS  LOGICIELS 


Dans  ce  contexts  particulierement  evolutif,  la  societe  des  Avions  Marcel  Dassault  Bregvet 
Aviation  a  du,  a  partir  de  son  experience  des  systemes  et  en  consentant  de  lourds  investissements 
s'adapter  rapidement  pour  conserver  sa  naltrise  des  systemes  avioniques  complexes  : 

-  En  definissant  une  ndthodologie  originale  de  developpement  de  systemes, 

-  En  definissant  et  en  realisant  l'atelier  systeme  correspondent 

-  E-  participant  k  la  definition  et  h  1 'dvalimtion  des  ateliers  logiciel. 

La  methodologie  systeme  dcfiiilt  precisement  les  etapes  du  developpement  avec  les  taches, 
produits  et  moyens  qui  leur  sont  associes.  V  sont  decrites  les  etapes  de  conception  (branche 
descendante  du  "V"  representant  le  cycle  de  developpement)  et  les  drapes  synctriques  de  validation 
(branche  remontante  du  "V")  integrant  ainsi  les  methodologies  propres  au  developpement  des  equipements 
(materiel  et  logiciel). 
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L'appllcation  pratique  de  cette  methodologie  pose  un  certain  nombre  de  problemes  techniques, 
organisationnels  et  tiuraains.  En  effet,  elle  implique  une  parcellisation  des  activilco  de  conception 
avec  repartition  des  taches  vers  des  concepteurs  nonbreux  et  de  competences  diverses.  Do.  plus,  les 
produits  issus  des  etapes  de  conception  ne  sont  en  fait  que  des  documents,  rcutilises  en  aval  dans  le 
cycle. 


Pour  tirer  le  maximum  d'efficacite  de  cette  methodologie  basee  sur  l’effet  collectif  sans 
entamer  la  motivation  de  chacun  des  acteurs,  il  faut  tenter  de  ramener  chaque  travail  individuel  a  une 
notion  de  "produit  flni"  et  done  donner  E  chaque  ingenieur,  non  seulement  les  informations  qui  lui 
sont  necessaires,  mais  egalement  et  surtout  les  moyens  d‘ analyse,  de  formalisation  et  de  verification 
de  sa  part  de  travnux  :  e'est  le  role  de  l'atelier  systeme. 

Cet  atelier  est  compose  de  nombreux  outils  informatiques  que  l'on  peut  regrouper  en  deux 
families  : 

-  les  outils  formels 

-  les  outils  de  simulation 

Tous  les  outils  possedent  des  caracteristiques  communes,  necessaires  a  leur  fonctionnement  en 
atelier  :  interconnectabilite,  multi-utilisations,  multi-versions,  envi ronneraent  informatique 
compatible.  Les  dlfferents  outils  s'inserent  dans  une  structure  d'accueil  unique  qui  assure  les 
fonctions  generales  suivantes  : 

-  initialisation  de  projet 

-  gestion  du  plan  de  developpement 

-  suivi  des  Evolutions 

-  gestion  de  configuration  au  niveau  systeme 

-  integration  des  outils  specifiques  de  l'atelier  (par  des  echanges  standard  d ’informations) 

-  administrateur  gerant  les  droits  d'acces. 

Plus  partlculierement,  elle  permet  : 

-  la  production  de  l'ensemble  de  la  documentation  de  definition  et  de  specification  du  systeme  par 
composition  des  produits  fournis  par  les  dlfferents  outils. 

-  la  gestion  du  suivi  des  evolutions  et  la  garantie  de  coherence  de  l'ensemble  des  produits  par  la  le 
controle  de  1 'application  des  mecanismes  devolution  integres  dans  les  dlfferents  outils  de 
l'atelier.  Ceci  permet  l'instruction  des  modifications  sous  outil  (en  conservant  l'etat  "avant"),  la 
redaction  des  fiches  devolution  et  la  rnisc  a  jour  automatique  de  l'ensemble  des  documents. 

Outils  formels  : 

L'ensemble  des  outils  formels  represente  une  aide  a  l'appllcation  rigoureuse  de  la  methodologie 
par  1 'amelioration  des  communications,  la  formalisation  des  echanges  et  la  gestion  de  la  documentation 
de  specification.  Certains  outils  sont  d'ur.  emploi  general  tels  l'outil  de  traitement  de  texte  SCRIBE 
ou  l'outil  de  specification  graphique  HITIA. 

D'autres  outils  sont  dedies  a  des  techniques  partlculleres  et  regroupes  en  "sous-ateliers". 
C'est  le  cas  en  particulicr  des  outils  "surete  de  fonctionnement"  rassembles  dans  le  sous-ntelier  AXE 
et  qui  permettent  de  supporter  les  analyses  de  sccurite,  de  construire  des  arbres  de  defaillance  et 
d'etablir  les  equations  de  probability  des  evenements. 

Enfin  certains  outils  sont  specifiques  des  tSches  d'une  etape  de  developpement  donnee  ;  leur 
role  sera  precise  au  chapitre  suivant. 

Outils  de  simulation  : 

Le  role  principal  des  outils  de  simulation  est  de  supporter  les  activlt.es  de  verification  au 
niveau  des  differentes  etapes  de  definition  et  de  specification.  Ils  sont  egalement  utilises  en  tant 
qu'alde  a  la  conception  en  permettuut  a  1' ingenieur  un  retour  "vivant"  et  rapide  du  fruit  de  ses 
travaux,  permettant  ainsi  une  approche  ccnception/simulation/conception  iterative. 

Leur  principale  caracteristiquc  commune  est  la  portabilite  nulLi-sites  permettant,  au  prix  d'un 
effort  de  normalisation,  de  disposer  d 'elements  de  simulation  assemblables  en  fonction  de  la  nature  de 
l'appllcation  recherchee.  On  trouvera  ure  description  des  differentes  applications  au  chapitre 
suivant. 
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5  -  ETAPESDE  LA  METHODOLOGIE  D2  DEVELOPMENT 


5.1  -  Definition  prellmlnalre 

Le  role  de  cette  etapc  cst  de  definir  a  partir  des  objectlfs  contractuels  et  de 
1' experience,  le  cadre  dans  jequel  le  systeme  sera  construit  grace  a  une  analyse  des  missions 
demandees  et  une  premiere  dtude  de  l'organisatlon  du  systeme. 

L'analyse  des  missions  s'appuie  sur  dlverses  etudes  de  faisablllte  et  pre-etuoes  de 
performance  qui  permettront  de  s'assurer  da  la  faisablllte  globale  du  systeme  en  termes  de  dclals 
et  de  performances  operationnej les.  Elle  se  concretise  par  une  liste  des  fonctions  operationnelles 
necessaires  a  la  realisation  de  l'enveloppe  des  missions,  des  documents  decrivant  les  concepts 
d'utilisation  et  fait  ressortir  un  ensemble  de  besoins  concernant  partlculierement  les  modes  de 
fonctlonnement  et  les  performances  des  princlpaux  capteurs. 

L'etude  d 'organisation  du  systeme  conduit  k  une  premiere  definition  de  1' architecture 
materielle  et  geographique  du  systeme  (liste  d'equipements  et  d'emports,  organisation  materielle 
du  poste  de  pilotage,  amenagement  des  soutes,  etc...). 

Outils  formels  : 

-  outils  g4n6raux  ’ 

-  outil  de  C.A.O.  (Catia)  | 

Outils  de  simulation  :  ] 

-  4 

-  L'outil  employe,  SAMOS,  permet  d'illustrer  sous  une  forme  vivante,  les  concepts  elablis  et  done  ] 

d'assister  les  concepteurs  dans  leur  tache  de  creation  en  evitant  le  "vertige  de  la  feuille  j 

blanche".  Composant  une  bibliotheque  de  modeles  (avion,  capteur,  dispositifs  sol),  il  permet  ; 

d'evaluer  des  scenarii  opfirationnels  particuliers.  Chaque  "cas  de  simulation"  est  defini  et  \ 

realise  par  une  equipe  integr4e  concepteur/simulateur.  | 
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5.2  -  Definition  globale  du  systeme 

L'dtapc  de  definition  globale  consiste  h  definir  precisement  les  services  que  le  systeme 
doit  rendre  (et  non  pas  comment  le  systeme  sera  construit). 

Le  resultat  de  l'etape  est  une  description,  en  terme  de  scenario  operationnel  (done  vu  de 
l'utilisateur) ,  de  la  mise  en  oeuvre  et  du  fonctionnement  nominal  du  systeme  pour  toutes  les 
fonctions  qu'il  assure.  Cette  description  se  traduit  par  deux  types  de  documents. 

-  Documents  de  regies  gdndrales 

Ces  documents  decrivent  de  fa?on  unique,  les  regies  et  philosophies  d'utilisation  applicables  a 
toutes  les  fonctions  operationnellcs  dont  est  et  sera  dote  le  systeme.  Ils  garantissent  ainsi  la 
mise  en  oeuvre  coherence  du  systeme,  relativement  a  chaque  fonction  operationnelle.  Veritable 
structure  d'accueil  operationnelle  pour  les  fonctions  que  le  systeme  recevra,  1' ensemble  de  ces 
documents  servira  de  cadre  a  l'ecriture  des  specifications  globales  et  de  base  A  1' analyse 
fonctionnelle  du  systeme. 

Exemples  : 

.  Regies  generales  d'utilisation  des  commandes  et  visualisations  :  crlteres  de  multiplexage  des 
commandes,  regies  d1 affectation  des  visualisations,  menus  des  postes  de  commande  banalises, 
etc. . . 

.  RAgles  gdnerales  de  superposition  des  fonctions  operationnelles  :  selection,  superposition, 
exclusion,  memorisation,  etc... 

.  Regies  generales  de  signalisation  des  pannes  et  anomalies  :  niveaux  et  prlncipes  de 
signalisation,  coherence  des  messages. 

.  Regies  generales  de  maintenance 
.  Etc... 


-  Documents  de  specification  globale. 

Chaque  document  de  specification  globale  decrit  le  scenario  d'utilisation  du  systeme 
relativement  a  une  fonction  operationnelle  donnee.  Chaque  fonction  operationnelle  fait  done 
l'objet  d'une  specification  qui  est  ecritc  dans  le  respect  des  regies  generales.  Ces 
specifications  etant  independences,  elles  peuvent  etre  elaborees  de  facon  autonome  et 
asynchrop.e.  La  coherence  et  1' independence  des  specifications  g  obalcs  sont  assurees  par  les 
regies  generales. 

Outils  formels  : 

-  outils  generaux 
Outils  de  simulation  : 

-  Outil  SAMOS 

-  L'outil  OASIS  est  utilise  comme  outil  d'aide  a  la  conception  et  d'aide  a  la  verification. 
Construit  autour  d'une  maquette  representative  du  poste  de  pilotage,  il  permet  une  simulation 
dynamique  en  temps  reel  des  commandes,  sequences  et  visualisations,  permettant  ainsi  une 
verification  efficace  des  scenarii  decrits  dans  les  documents  de  regies  generales  et  de 
specifications  globales,  directement  par  les  utilisateurs . 

A  cette  etape  les  outils  SAMOS  et  OASIS  sont  utilises  scion  le  principe  suivant  : 
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5-3  -  Elaboration  du  .1 ' architecture  -fonctionnelle 

Le  r81e  de  cette  etape  est  de  proceder  a  l'analyse  fonctionnelle  du  systeme  et  d'en  deduire 
son  architecture-  fonctionnelle.  Le  dossier  d'architecture  fonctionnelle  (produit  de  l’etape) 
decrit  la  solution  apportee  aux  besoins  exprimes  a  1' etape  de  definition  globale. 

1,'etape  se  decompose  en  deux  phases  : 

-  la  construction  du  graphe  d'architecture  fonctionnelle- du  systeme 

-  la  projection  do  l'architecture  fonctionnelle  sur  I'architecture  matdrielle. 

a)  £ojis_tructi_on_djj  £raphe_dj_arcjii£e_cture  _fonctioime_ile 

La  methode  utilisee  consiste  en  une  decomposition  hidrarchique  progressive  du  systeme  en 
elements  fonctionnels,  selon  des  crlteres  precis.  Chaque  niveau  successif  de  decomposition 
entrafne  : 

-  une  justification  du  decoupage  realise  permettant  la  comprehension  et  l'approbation  des 
choix  et  ddcrivant  les  contraintes  prises  en  compte. 

-  une  collection  systematlque  des  interfaces  induites  entre  elements  de  l'architecture. 

-  un  affinage  progressif  de  la  definition  de  ces  interfaces  par  rapport  au  niveau  de 
decomposition  imnediatement  supdrieur. 

Le  graphe  fonctionnel  ddcrit  le  systeme  selon  une  arborescence  coherente.  L' ensemble  des 
elements  terminaux  de  la  decomposition,  appelds  modules  fonctionnels,  et  leurs  interfaces 
reprdsentent  l'architecture  fonctionnelle  du  systdme.  Ces  modules  seront  specifies  puis 
realises  materlellement  ou  logiciellement, 

Les  contraintes  prises  en  compte  pour  l'etablissement  du  graphe  peuvent  etre  : 

-  des  contraintes  de  quallte,  particulierement  l'evolutivite  ;  ces  contraintes  imposent  des 
regies  d'independance  entre  modules  fonctionnels  et  des  regies  de  regroupement  de  taches 
dans  les  modules. 

-  des  contraintes  opdrationnelles  exprirndes  dans  les  documents  de  regies  gdndrales.  leur 
analyse  permet  de  ddgager  la  structure  du  "coeur  fonctionnel"  du  systeme,  ensemble  de 
modules  particuliers  dont  le  role  sera  d’assurer  la  gestion  des  autres  modules  de 
l'architecture. 

EXEMPLE  D'ARCHITECTURE  FONCTIONNELLE 
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b)  Projection_d£  l_,£roliit£c_turc_f_on£tl;qnno^l_lc_sur_lJ_a£cliijceccure  roaterielJie 


Cette  phase  consiste  a  intdgrer  1' architecture  fohctionnelle  prealablement  definie  ct 

l'architecturc  materielle  proposde  au  coiirs  de  la  definition  prellminaire.  les  modules 

fonctionnels  sont  alors  distribufis  dans  les  equipements  et  identifies  (materiel  ou  logiciel). 

Cette  projection  definit  le  compromio  dc  realisation  tenant  compte  de  plusieurs  facteurs  : 

-  des  facteurs  technologiques  :  selon  la  nature  des  traitements  a  effectuer,  choix  de 
l'cquipement  le  plus  adapte. 

-  1' optimisation  de  la  connectique  :  on  recherche  une  distribution  des  modules  ninimisant  le 
flux  d^echange  entre  equipements  et  privilegiant  "le  plus  court  chemin"  pour  les 
Informations  critiques  d’un- point  de  vue  temps  reel. 

-  des  facteurs  de  qualite  particuliers  :  par  exemple,  les  modules  supportant  des  fonctions 
critiques  d'un  point  de  vue  securite  seront  regroupes  dans  un  meme  equipement  et/ou  redondes 
dans  plusieurs  equipements. 

-  des  facteurs  deterministes  de  savoir-faire  ou  d' organisation  inuustrielle. 

En  consequence  de  l'affectation  des  modules  aux  equipements,  les  donnees  fonctionnelles 

sont  eclatees  en  trois  categories  : 

-  les  donnees  inter-equipements  numeriques 

-  les  donnees  inter-equipements  analogiques 

-  les  donnees  echangees  entre  modules  d'un  memo  equipement. 

Outils  formels  : 

-  Outils  generaux 

-  La  tSche  de  definition  du  graphe  fonctionnel  est  supportee  par  un  outil  dc  conception 
systeme  :  OCS.  Cet  outil  permev  la  construction  graphique  assistee,  la  collection  coherente 
des  interfaces  a  tous  les  niveaux  de  decomposition  et  1‘ identification  des  chaines 
fonctionnelles  (dependance  des  informations). 

-  La  tache  de  projection  de  l'architecturc  fonctionnelle  est  supportee  par  un  outil  d'aide  a 
l'architeccure  :  OEA,  qui  permet,  a  partir  des  donnees  fonctionnelles  recensees  sous  l'outil 
OCS  de  determiner  automatiquement  la  charge  des  bus  numerique  reliant  les  equipements, 
relativement  a  une  projection  donnee,  et  done  d'optimiser  la  repartition  des  modules 
fonctionnels  dans  les  equipements. 

-  La  gestion  des  donnees  inter-equipements  numeriques  est  supportee  pur  l'outil  GIN  qui 
permet,  a  partir  des  donnees  fonctionnelles  et  de  caracteristiques  des  bus  numeriques  de 
specifier  les  informations,  messages  et  trames. 

-  La  gestion  des  donnees  inter-equipements  analogiques  est  supportee  par  l'outil  SINOPTIX  qui 
permet,  a  partir  des  donnees  fonctionnelles  et  des  caracteristiques  physiques  et  electriques 
des  liaisons  analogiques,  d'elaborer  les  schemes  synoptiques  de  cablage. 

Outils  de  simulation 


-  Sans  objet. 

5.4  -  Definition  detalllee 


L'etapc  de  definition  detalllee  consiste  a  etablir  le  cahier  des  charges  contractuel  de 
chaque  equipement  pour  les  aspects  tant  materiel  que  logiciel. 

Les  constituants  de  ce  cahier  des  charges  sont  : 

-  le  document  de  specification  technique  d 'integration  (SXI) 

-  les  documents  de  specification  detalllee  des  fonctions  (SDF) 

-  les  fiches  d 'interface  numeriques  relatives  a  1 'equipement 

-  les  fiches  d'interfaces  analogiques  relatives  a  l'equipement. 

a)  Specifications  techniques  d 'integration 

Ces  documents  decrlvent  les  caracteristiques  physiques,  mecaniques  et  electriques  des 
equipements,  ainsi  que  les  fonctions  autonomes,  assuree  par  le  materiel  alnsi  que  par  1c 
logiciel  equipement  (a  I'exciusion  du  logiciel  systeme). 
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b)  Specification  detaillee  des  fonctlons 


La  specification  detaillee  consiste  en  la  specification  des  fonctions  de  transfert  de  chaque 
module  fonctionnel  Identifie  dans  1' architecture. 

Idealement,  ces  documents  doivent  contenir  "tout  ce  qui  cst  necessaire  et  seulement  ce  qui  est 
necessaire  a  la  realisation  des  logiciels  et  des  mr.t.eriels"  et  representent  done  une 
definition  vis  a  vis  des  realisateurs.  La  modularity  clle-meme  de  cette  documentation  (tm 
document  autonome  par  nodule  fonctionnel)  induit  une  contrainte  de  realisation  algtle, 
l'arct"'  - :ure  logicielle  de  chaque  equlpement  devant  respecter  le  decoupage  impose  par 
l'analyse  fonctionnelie  du  systeme. 

Les  SDF  representent  la  charniere  entre  les  activites  syscemes,  de  responsabllite  AMD-BA  et 
les  activites  de  realisation  des  logiciels,  confies  dans  la  majeure  partie  des  cas  a  des 
industrials  coopdrants.  Elies  representent  une  documentation  contractuelle  trap  volumineuse 
(plus  de  10000  pages  pour  un  systeme  de  taille  moyenne)  dont  la  quality  est  primordiale. 

Ces  SDF  font  done  l'objet  d'une  verification  tres  poussee,  utilisant  des  techniques  de 
maquettage  (rapid-prototyping). 

Maquettage  des  SDF  : 

-  Le  maquettage  des  specifications  detaillees  comporte  trois  etapes  : 

.  L'analyse  critique  des  specifications 
.  la  realisation  de  la  simulation 
.  1' exploitation  de  la  simulation 

Ces  etapes  s'enchalnent  selon  le  principe  suivant  : 


SDF 

VER1FIEES 


-  L’analyse  critique  a  pou.  but  d'ameliorer  la  quality  des  specifications  pour  l'aspect 
formel,  e'est-a-dire  s'assurer  qua  ces  specifications  sont  : 

.  Ii8ibles 
.  completes 
.  coherentec 
.  sans  ambiguite 

.  rcaliaables  d'un  point  de  vue  informatique 

On  sp^cificateur  etant  naturellemeut  satisfait  de  son  document  grace  a  sa  connaissance  du 
contt.'.'c  operationnel,  pour  que  la  technique  soit  rentable,  il  faut  isoler  les  lecteurs 
critiques  de  ce  neme  contexte  en  limitant  les  explications  feurnies  sur  les  specifications. 
Le  mot  d'ordre  est  :  ne  pas  .luger  de  ce  que  dolt  falre  la  specification  (fonctionnel)  nsis 
Juger  uniquement  la  maniere  dont  elle  est  ecrite  et  sa  faisabilitd. 

L'equipe  de  relecture  est  done  distincte  de  l'equipe  dc  specification  et  n'a  pas 
connaissance  du  besoin  oodrationnel  exprim^  A  travers  les  specifications  detaillees 
(specifications  globales  non  fourr.ies). 


Les  erreurs  detectees  pendant,  l'etape  d' analyse  critique  se  repartissent  en  trois 
types  principaux  : 

.  erreurs  de  rigueur 
.  erreurs  de  gcneralite 

..  inadaptation  de  la  specification  a  une  realisation  informatique. 

-  La  realisation  de  la  simulation  comporte  deux  phases  : 

.  1' elaboration  de  1' architecture  de  simulation 
.  le  codage  des  trai tements  decrits  dans  chaque  SDF 

Pour  assurer  une  representatibilite  raaximale,  l'architecture  de  simulation  esd  conforme  a 
1' architecture  fonctionnelle  du  systeme.  En  consequence,  toutes  les  interfaces  recensees 
lors  de  1 'analyse  fonctionnelle  sont  transf^rmees  selon  une  chatne  automatique  en  variables 
logicielles  (declaratives  FORTRAN  en  1' occur  ence). 

Cette  base  de  donnee  tient  lieu  de  referential  de  variables  pour  la  simulation  des 
difl'erentes  SDF,  modelisees  a  partir  dec  fonctions  de  transfert  specifiees.  On  obtient  ainsi 
1 'equivalence  suivante  :  un  module  fonctionnel  »  un  document  de  SDF  =  un  module  de  logiciel 
de  simulation  »  un  module  de  logiciel  embarque. 

-  Apres  mise  au  point,  la  maquette  est  mise  a  disposition  des  specificateurs,  pour 
exploitation.  Cette  exploitation  est  realisee  au  travers  de  scenarii  de  tests  effectuds  au 
niveau  de  chaque  module  puis  au  niveau  de  1' ensemble  des  modules,  par  les  specificateurs 
eux-memes  et  par  d'autres  intervenants  dans  le  programme.  Un  conversationnel  adapte  permet 
la  stimulation  des  interfaces  fonctionnelles  et  le  releve  de  lei.r  variation  au  cours  de  la 
phase  de  simulation,  par  des  tests  de  type  scenarii,  representatifs  d'une  utilisation 
operationnelle  ainsi  que  par  des  tests  combinatoires  (recherche  de  changement  d'etat  d'une 
sortie  particuliere)  ou  aJeatoires  (tests  de  robustesse). 

-  Apports  du  maquettage 

Le  maquettage  des  specifications  dctaillees  permet  : 

.  L'atnelioration  de  la  qualite  des  specifications  :  le  controle  de  forme  permet  de  corriger 
et  de  completer  la  specification  pour  l'amener  a  un  niveau  autorisant  son  codage  direct 
par  des  informaticiens  ;  il  agit  comme  un  puissant  revelateur  d' erreurs  et  un  controle 
qualite  efficace.  L'exploitation  de  la  maquette  permet  une  reelle  verification  de  la 
specification  detaillee  au  niveau  module,  equipement,  sous-systeme  ou  systeme  de  fagon 
"liorizontale"  (tests  exhaustifs  d'un  element)  ou  "verticale"  (test  d'une  chalne 
fonctionnelle  donnee). 

.  La  constitution  d'une  hibliotheque  de  tests  statiques  et  dynamique  ojI  sera  reutilisee 
dans  les  etapes  de  validation  (branche  remontante  du  "V"). 

.  La  mise  a  disposition,  avant  realisation  des  equipements,  d'une  reference  fonctio..nellc 
vivanto,  utilisable  a  des  fins  pedagogiques,  didactiques  ou  trivialement  a  des  fins 
d' analyse  et  de  controle  des  modes  de  fonctionnement  du  systeme  ou  d' analyse  a  priori  de 
modifications. 

Outils  formels 


-  outils  generaux 

-  outil  de  conception  sjsteme  OCS 

-  outils  de  specification  (DLAO,  MITIA) 

Outils  de  simulation 


-  outil  de  maquettage  OCCAM 

-  Realisation  des  equipements 

Le  developpement  et  la  realisation  des  equipements  (materiel  +  logiciel)  sont  des  tSches 
avales  des  etapes  de  developpement  du  systeme  resumees  plus  haut,  qui  n'entrent  pas  dans  le  cadre 
de  cette  t o rmuni cation.  Pour  le  logiciel  en  paiticulier,  elles  concernent  les  etapes  de 
developpement  sulvantes  : 

-  conception  globale  du  logiciel 

-  conception  detaillee  du  logiciel 

-  codage 

-  tests  unitaires  du  logiciel 

-  tests  d 'integration  du  logiciel 

-  tests  fonctionnels  du  logiciel 

Remarque  :  les  methodologies  de  developpement  de  logiciel  a  partir  des  specifications  systeme 
ainsi  que  les  ateliers  logicicls  correspondants  peuvent  etre  sensiblement  differents  selon  les 
realisateurs. 

Neanmoins,  l'architecte  industriel  du  systeme  doit  a 'assurer  de  leur  adequation  &  la  methodologie 
de  developpement  du  systdme  par  des  audits  ou  a  travers  les  normes  appliqudes  par  chaque 
realisateur. 
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.6  -  Validation  fonctlonnelle  des  equlpements 

Le  but  de  cette  etape  est  de  procdder  a  une  evaluation  fonctlonnelle  separee  de  chaque 
equipement  developpe  afin  d'aboutir  a  un  niveau  de  confiance  suffisant  avant  integration  au 
systeme. 


L'etape  se  decompose  en  deux  phases  : 

-  une  phase  de  validation  chez  l'equipementier 

-  une  phase  de  validation  chez  l'avionneur 


lere  phase  (chez  l'equipementier) 

Le  principe  consiste  a  ddrouler  des  scenarios  fonctionnels  au  niveau  de  l'equipement  de 
faqon  a  : 

-  valider  les  fonctions  implementees  dans  l'equipement  en  regard  des  documents  de  specification 
(STI  +  SDF) 

-  mesurer  diverses  marges  de  fonctionnement  caracteristiques  (temps  de  trace  pour  un  6quipement  de 
visualisation,  charge  de  calcul  et  taux  d 'occupation  memoire  pour  un  calculateur,  etc...). 

Les  scenarii  de  test  utilises  proviennent  de  plusieurs  sources. 

-  des  scenarii  fonctionnels  issus  du  maquettage  des  specifications  dctaillees  (cf  paragraphe  5.4) 

-  des  scenarii  generes  au  moyen  de  banc  d 'integration  systeme  lorsque  cclui-ci  est  operationnel 
(cf  paragraphe  5.7). 

-  des  scenarii  enregistren  en  vol  par  1'intermediaire  des  installations  d'essais  (cf 
paragraphe  5.8). 

Tous  ces  scenarii,  apres  formattage  et  concatenation,  sont  appliques  aux  equlpements  sous 
test  par  1'intermediaire  d'un  moyen  standard  :  MAGE  qui  permet  1 'interfagage  electrique  et 
numerique  des  diffdrents  equlpements. 

2eme  phase  (chez  l'avionneur) 

-  Cas  des  equlpements  a  forte  valeur  ajoutee  systeme. 

Pour  les  equlpements  supportant  la  plus  grande  partie  du  logiciel  systeme  ("coeur  systeme")  tels 
que  calculateurs  de  missions  ou  calculateurs  de  gestion  de  1’ interface  hemme/systeme,  la 
reprdsentativite  et  la  couverture  des  tests  realises  par  le  moyen  MAGE  est  insuf fisante. 

"Vs  equlpements  sont  testes  dans  un  environnement  particulier  representatif  de  la  totalite  du 
y steme  :  le  CIH. 

i'un  point  de  vue  materiel,  le  CIH  est  constitue  : 

.  d'un  systeme  informatique  temps  reel  (construit  autour  de  moyens  informatiques  non  specialises 
et  de  forte  puissance)  supportant  une  modelisation  du  systeme  avionlque 
.  d'un  poste  de  pilotage  compose  d'une  maquette  de  cabine  programmable 

.  d'un  systeme  de  simulation  de  1' environnement  opdrationnel  (sphere  d'imagerie  synthetique) 

.  de  consoles  d'exploitation  permettant  la  mise  en  oeuvre  de  scenarii  de  tests. 

D'un  point  de  vue  fonctionnel,  la  modelisation  est  obtenue  par  la  mise  en  commun  de  plusieurs 
simulations  : 

.  une  simulation  globale  du  systeme  avionique  obtenue  a  pertir  de  la  maquette  des  specifications 
dctaillees  (cf  paragraphe  5.4),  enrichie  des  caracteristiques  fonctionnelles  et  temporelles 
lui  permettant  un  dialogue  "en  direct"  avec  des  equlpements  reels. 

.  une  simulation  de  1 'environnement  exterieur  du  systeme,  composee  de  modeles  representatifs  des 
capteurs  de  l'avlon,  du  dispositif  ou  du  theatre  d'operation. 


Outre  l'aide  A  la  validation  des  equlpements,  le  CIH  permet  la  verifies*  i  globale  des  etapes 
de  conception,  les  utilisateurs  etant  A  raeme  de  comparer,  d'un  point  de  vue  operationnel,  le 
modele  detaille  du  systeme  disponible  sur  le  CIH  au  modele  disponlble  sur  l'outil  OASIS  a 
l'etape  de  definition  globale  (cf  paragraphe  5.2). 


-  Cas  des  capteurs 

La  validation  des  equlpements  capteurs  neepssite  I'ulilisatior  de  banc 
permettant  de  tester  leurs  fonctionnalites  et  performances  en  reponse  a  des  stimuli  specifiques 
de  la  physique  du  capteur.  On  trouve  partieuxierement  des  bancs  d'essais  pour  les  radars,  les 
dispositifs  inerticls,  ou  les  capteurs  anemo-baro-clinomdtriques. 


Ces  bancs  partiels  sont  couplahles  tant  au  CIH  qu'au  banc  d 'integration  systdme  (cf 
paragraphe  5.7). 


Outlls  formels 

-  Outils  generaux 

Outlls  de  simulation 

-  MAGE  :  moyen  autono...  de  generation  d' environnement 

-  C.I.H.  :  Centre  d':  (’ration  Hybridable 
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5.7  -  Integration  et  validation  sur  banc  d1 integration  systeme 

Le  but  de  cette  etape  est  de  s'assurer,  avant  in^-po^ii00  sur  avion,  de  In  conformite  du 
systeme  a  sa  definition  globale,  de  la  coherence  des  configurations  successives,  et  d'evaluer  le 
comportement  du  systeme  dans  tout  son  domaine  d 'utilisation  (domaine  avion,  cas  de  pannes, 
tolerance  aux  pannes,  etc...). 

Les  bancs  d'integration  permettent  la  mise  en  oeuvre  aisce  des  cquipements  constituant  le 
systeme.  Ils  possedent  : 

-  1' ensemble  des  equipements  reels  du  systeme  integrd 

-  des  terrasses  deportees  pour  1 'installation  des  capteurs 

-  un  cablage  du  meme  type  que  celui  de  1' avion 

-  une  distribution  elcctrique  identique  a  celle  de  1' avion 

-  des  moyens  de  surveillance  analogiques  et  numcriques 

-  des  simulateurs  d'interfaces  numeriques  et  analogiques 

-  des  panneaux  d'acces  aux  informations  systeme 

-  des  interfaces  avec  un  ccmplexc  informatique  temps  reel 

-  une  implantation  realiste  des  equipemcr.ts  de  dialogue  homme/machine 

L'environnement  du  systeme  avionique  embarque  est  restitue  sur  le  banc  grace  a  un  comploxe 
informatique  permettant  les  fonctions  de  stimulation  et  de  simulation.  Ces  deux  fonctions  ont  pour 
but  de  generer  un  environncnent  realiste  evoluant  avec  la  meme  dynamique  de  parametres  que  sur 
avion. 

-  La  stimulation  consiste  a  rejouer  sur  le  banc  un  scenario  enregistre  sur  avion  de  faqon  a  mettre 
le  systeme  dans  un  etat  identique  a  celui  rencontre  en  vol. 

-  La  simulation  consiste  a  generer  un  scenario  de  facon  interactive,  permettant  ainsi  de  "piloter" 
le  systeme  et  d'etudier  ses  reponses  dans  tout  son  domaine  d 'utilisation. 

Les  bancs  d'integration  permettent  aujourd'hui  de  proceder  a  la  plupart  des  taches  de 
validation  et  de  qualification  des  systemes,  reservant  les  tests  en  vol  aux  quelques  essais 
critiques  pour  lesquels  le  banc  n'est  pas  suffisamment  reprcsentatif . 

Leurs  avantages  sont  leurs  cout  et  souplesse  d'utilisation  (compares  a  ceux  d'un  avion), 
leur  disponibilite,  leur  facilite  d' evolution,  leur  actuelle  representativrte  et  enfin  leur 
puissance  d 'analyse  sans  cesse  croissante. 

5.7  -  Integration  et  validation  sur  avion 

Le  but  de  cette  etape  est  de  verifier  et  de  garantir  le  fonctlonnencnl  operatlonnel  du 
systeme  embarque.  Les  taches  se  composent  d'essais  au  sol  et  d’essais  en  vol. 

Au  sol  sont  conduits  des  essais  d'integration  necessitant  l'avlon  complet,  des  essais  de 
maintenance,  ou  des  essais  de  comportement  electromagnetique  realises  dans  une  chambre  anecholde. 

En  vol  sont  conduits  des  essais  d'ouverture  de  domaines,  des  essais  de  separation  d'emports, 
les  essais  fonctionnels  complementaires  des  essais  realises  sur  banc  d'integration  et  enfin  des 
evaluations  operationnelles  particulieres  a  la  demande  de  l'avionneur  lui-meme  ou  ne  ses  clients. 

Les  coyens  utilises  sont  nombreux  et  varies,  soit  non  exhaustivement  :  les  avions 
prototypes,  les  Installations  d'essais,  les  dispositifs  de  telemesure,  les  salles  d'ecoute,  les 
complexes  informatiques  temps  reel,  les  moyens  de  preparation  et  restitution  de  mission  et  les 
differents  materiels  de  mise  en  oeuvre  en  piste. 

6  -  CONCLUSION 


Les  systemes  avioniques  complexes  sont  aujourd'hui  soumis  a  des  exigences  contraignantes  en 
matiere  de  quallte  et  de  performances. 

La  prise  en  compte  et  la  realisation  don  objectifs  assignee  aux  systemes  passe  par  une  maxtrlse 
du  processus  de  developpement. 

Cette  maltrlse  est  obtenue  par  le  respect  d'une  methodologle  rigoureuse,  recouvrant  de  fapon 
continue  la  totallte  du  cycle  de  developpement  et  qui  est  a  la  base  de  toutes  les  actions  Qualite. 

Cette  methodologle  est  supportee  par  une  panoplie  d'outils  constituant  1 'atelier  systeme  et  les 
ateliers  loglclels. 

Ls  mfthodologie  rcSuiute  dans  cette  communication  a  ete  mise  en  piace  progresslvement  dans  les 
bureaux  d'etudes  dee  AVIONS  MARCEL  DASSAULT  BREGUET  AVIATION  depuis  1982. 

La  mise  en  place  operationnelle  de  l'atelier  systeme  remonte  a  1987  pour  le  developpement  du 
systeme  MIRAGE  2000-5,  l'atelier  comportant  a  cette  date  la  quasi  totallte  des  outils  formels  ainsi 
que  les  outils  de  flmulation  correspondant  aux  etapes  de  conception. 


Aujourd'hui,  dans  le  cadre  du  developpement  de  l'avion  Rafale  D,  l’atelier  complet  decrit  dans 
cette  communication,  est  utilise  dans  un  contexte  multi-indusLriel,  le  systeme  etant  conpu  et  realise 
en  cooperation  avec  plusleurs  industries  aeronautiques. 
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SUMMARY 

Three  phases  of  an  airplane  control  system  design  are  presented  and  discussed. 

From  the  preliminary  synthetic  design  to  the  non-linear  simulation  the  various  steps 
proceed  through  the  computational  methods  currently  exploited  at  Aermacchi.  Optimal 
and  Sub-optimal  methods  are  used  in  the  first  phase  in  order  to  get  information  about 
control  strategies;  accurate  linear  analysis  is  then  performed  with  complex  linear 
models  for  the  continuos  and  sampled-data  design.  The  design  is  completed  with  three 
and  six  degree  of  freedom  non-linear  simulations  in  which  the  complete  airplane  is 
simulated  with  an  even  more  complex  modelization. 


1 .  INTRODUCTION 

The  design  of  modern  aircraft  has  become  a  tremendous  task,  featuring  very 
important  interdisciplinary  activities. 

In  this  field  there  is  a  strong  interaction  between  aerodynamics,  flight  mechanics 
and  control  systems,  thus  a  closely  integrated  approach  is  needed  from  the  beginning 
of  the  conceptual  design  phase  until  the  prototype  flight. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increased  complexity  of  the  design  phase  requires  the  use  of 
automated  and  routine  procedures,  which,  in  turn,  mean  the  development  of  full  Computer 
Aided  Design  Tools. 

Automated  computation,  however,  should  be  developed  and  applied  without  forgetting 
the  real  aircraft  and  its  requirements  (for  instance  Flying  Qualities). 

This  means  that  the  CAD  tool  should  be  developed  in  such  a  way  that  F.Q.  can  be 
considered  during  each  phase  of  design. 

2.  THE  PHASE  OF  DESIGN 

The  design  of  control  systems  for  a  modern  aircraft  requires  that  the  following 
three  phases  be  considered: 

1)  Synthesis  Phase 

2)  Analysis  Phase 

3)  Simulation  Phase 

These  three  phases  are  characterized  by  the  increasing  complexity  of  the  models. 

3.  THE  SYNTHESIS  PHASE 

The  synthesis  phase  mainly  concerns  the  control  strategies,  therefore,  in  the 
preliminary  stage  of  design,  the  control  philosophy  and  architecture  should  be  searched 
for  among  a  large  number  of  possible  alternatives  in  regard  to  measurements  for 
feedback,  employed  control  surfaces,  cross-feeds  between  the  control  lines. 

The  aircraft  target  performance  must  however  be  borne  in  mind  constantly. 

Modern  design  methods  allow  engineers  to  develop  a  large  number  of  tradeoffs  in  the 
preliminary  phase  of  design,  when  the  aircraft  configuration  is  still  under  discussion. 
Well  known  methods  as: 

-  Linear-Quadratic  -Regulator  (Deterministic  or  Stochastic) 

-  Eigenstructures  Assignment 

-  Numerical  Minimization 

and  others,  are  used  in  the  preliminary  design  of  control  systems. 

The  synthesis  phase  for  the  generation  of  the  control  law.  Fig.  I,  is  based  on  two 
fundamental  pillars: 

-  simple  design  models 
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-  fast  interactive  computer  programs. 

Simple  design  models  means  that  the  aircraft  is  described  by  using  the  classical 
linearized  equations  for  the  separed  longitudinal  and  laterodirectional  modes.  This 
linear  model  is  augmented  with  the  transfer  functions  describing  the  dynamics  of  the 
control  actuation  system  (i.e.  electrohydraulic  actuators). 

In  the  Aermacchi  designs,  second  order  transfer  functions  are  taken  into  account  to 
model  the  actuators.  Even  if  a  first  order  model  is  a  quite  good  approximation  for 
synthetic  purposes,  a  second  order  one  ffeatures  enhanced  model  fidelity  in  the  medium- 
-high  frequency  range,  and  often  increases  the  design  flexibility.  This  obviously 
entails  an  increase  in  \he  model  dimensions  (number  of  state  variables).  No  sensor 
transfer  function  is  considered.  The  basic  model  is  then  expanded  by  adding  some  forms 
of  Model  Following,  Command  Generators,  and  integrators  (as  currently  used  in  aircraft 
control  systems).  Turbulence  models  are  also  added,  which  are  used  to  assess  the 
performance  and  requirement  for  flight  in  turbulence. 

Moreover,  using  some  form  of  physical  reformulation  of  the  command  input  vector 
(control  surface  rate  input  in  lieu  of  control  surface  deflection  input),  it  is 
possible  to  add,  at  the  input  of  each  actuator,  low  pass  filters,  whose  characteristic 
(cross-over  frequency)  is  designed  by  the  procedure  itself.  The  (jet)  engine  transfer 
function  can  be  further  added  to  the  model  if  autothrottle  strategies  have  to  be 
evaluated. 

Control  laws  (feedback  and  forward  gains)  are  synthesized  by  using  the  Linear-Quadratic 
-Regulator  together  with  the  Model  Following  techniques.  The  following  step  are  made 
in  the  design  development  using  the  computer  package  to  Ref.  (1): 

-  regulator  design  (Matrix  Riccati  Equation  solution) 

-  time  response  to  step,  pulse,  doublet  input 

-  frequency  response  to  the  pilot  input  (closed  control  loops) 

-  Root-mean-square  evaluations  for  flight  in  turbulence 

-  Root-mean-square  evaluation  for  (white)  sensor  noise 

-  multivariable  robustness  analysis  by  using  a  modern  technique  called  ’’Singular  Value 
Analysis" 

In  the  optimization  process  (based  on  the  output  and  input  weighting  matrices)  the 
following  Flying  Qualities  parameters  are  evaluated: 

Pilot  command  performance 

-  Time  Response  Parameter  (TRP,  ref. (2)) 

-  Equivalent  Control  Anticipation  Parameter  (CAP,  ref. (3)) 

-  Dropback  (DB,  ref. 4) 

Flight-in-turbulence  performance 

-  Discomfort  index  (DI  ref. (5))  ^ 

-  Half-g  bumps  per  minute  (Ride  Bumpiness)  (N-g  ref. (6)) 

-  Crew-Mission-Performance  Limitation  (CMPL  ref. (7)) 

During  the  optimization  process  many  trade-offs  can  be  developed  in  order  to  understand 
the  effects  of  the  different  feed-backs  on  the  control  system  behavior/performance. 
Gains  which  do  not  affect  aircraft  flying  qualities  can  be  nulled  with  the  aim  of 
generating  a  not  too  complex  feed-back  architecture  as  earjy  as  the  beginning  of 
design. 

The  optimal  design  is  currently  developed  both  in  the  continuous  domain  and  in  the 
sampled  data  domain;  analog  design  is  used  as  "reference"  for  the  subsequent  digital 
design. 

Problems  encountered  in  the  synthesis  phase 

One  of  the  most  known  drawbacks  of  the  Linear  Quadratic  Regulator  is  the  need  to  feed¬ 
back  each  of  the  state  variables  included  in  the  formulation  of  the  design  model. 

Unless  the  corresponding  gains  can  be  zeroed  for  the  aforementioned  reasons,  when 
a  state  variable  cannot  be  measured,  the  problem  con  be  solved  by  reconstructing  the 
state  (using  observers). 

Another  problem  arises  when  it  is  desired  to  feedback  a  washed-out  variable  (see 
for  instance  the  washout  yaw  rate  in  the  lateral-directional  control  systems),  since, 
in  general,  the  LQ  method  gives  a  feedback  to  both  the  "normal"  and  washed-outed 
variable . 

This  situation  is  handled  with  some  difficulty  and  might  require  a  resort  to  "design 
tricks"  when  using  LQR  full -state  feedbacks. 

An  alternative  currently  exploited  is  to  develop  control  systems  by  Numerical  Optimiza¬ 
tion. 

In  this  method,  once  the  design  model  has  been  defined  (like  in  the  LQR  case)  the 


designer  is  free  to  establish  the  feedback  architecture  in  terms  of  measurements  and 
dynamic  compensation  (or  filter),  then  to  calculate  the  feedback  gains  around  the 
loops  he/she  is  willing  to  use  in  the  control  scheme. 

The  computer  program  used  at  Aermacchi  (ref.  (8))  works  on  state  variable  models  and 
can  design  full  state  feedback  regulators  (with  a  numerical  optimization  instead  of 
the  Matrix  Riccati  Equation)  or  limited  output  regulators  with  and  without  compensation 
networks;  it  can  implement  Explicit  or  Implicit  Model  Following  and  Sensitivity 
Reduction  controllers.  The  general  formalism  looks  like  the  LQR  procedure,  with  a 
performance  index  (J)  still  built  using  weighting  matrices. 

Drawbacks  of  Suboptimal  Design 

It  is  well  known  that  the  solution  of  the  sub-optimal  design  depends  on: 

-  the  weighting  matrices 

-  the  feedbacks  used  to  start  the  computation 

-  the  number  of  iterations 

-  the  convergence  criteria  used  to  stop  the  computation 

As  a  consequence,  the  designer's  workload  for  the  control  of  the  procedure  and  the 
achievement  of  a  good  solution  is  very  high,  and  increases  along  with  the  dimensions 
of  the  design  model.  For  very  large  systems  with  many  parameters  to  optimize.  Sub- 
optimal  Design  may  become  very  burdensome. 

Finally,  the  main  features  of  these  two  methodologies  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

LQR:  no  convergency  problem;  model  following  requirement  easily  satisfied;  capability 
to  cope  with  strongly  interconnected  MIMO  systems;  low  human  workload 

SUBOPTIMAL:  capability  to  treat  medium  size  systems  without  defining  a  feedback  for 
each  variable  (filters,  sensors,  high  dynamics  and  not  measurable  states 
may  be  included  in  the  plant  within  the  design  phase);  design  of  dynamic 
controllers;  high  human  workload. 

Suggestions  for  Synthetic  Design 

Following  the  experience  gained  in  this  field,  the  following  steps  are  recommended: 

-  to  build  a  linear  state  variable  model  with  dimensions  (or  complication)  matching 
the  designer's  experience  and  the  physical  understanding  of  the  problem 

-  to  generate  an  Optimal  Design  by  using  LQR  or  other  design  tools  available  to  the 
designer 

-  to  develop  trade-offs  in  order  to  minimize  the  number  of  required  feedbacks  (maintain 
good  control  system  performance  and  aircraft  Flying  Qualities) 

-  to  establish  and  redefine  model  for  Suboptimal  Design 

-  to  use  the  Numerical  Minimization  Design  by  starting,  when  possible,  from  the  optimal 
gains,  and  to  optimize  only  a  reduced  number  of  feedbacks. 

4.  THE  ANALYSIS  PHASE 

The  Analysis  phase  is  different  from  the  Synthesis  phase  because  of  two  main 
reasons : 

-  computer  models  become  complicated 

-  the  computer  programs  which  handle  the  models  should  be  very  powerful  and  flexible. 

The  analysis  models  complexity  can  be  significantly  increased  with  respect  to  that 
of  the  Synthesis  models  by: 

-  adding  sensors  transfer  functions  (1st,  2nd  or  higher  order,  based  on  the  available 
literature  or  data  from  suppliers) 

-  adding  shaping  filters  to  generate  a  more  realistic  coloured  noise 

-  adding  prefilters  and  postfilters  (in  sempled  data  systems) 

-  redefining  the  actuators  models  adding  higher  dynamics 

-  completing  the  scheme  with  state  reconstructors  or  observers  (if  needed). 

There  exists  a  number  of  computer  programs  which  are  able  to  handle  complex  linear 
systems,  continuous  or  sampled  data;  the  computer  program  to  Ref.  (9)  is  presently 
used  at  Aermacchi  for  this  purpose.  The  program  accepts  system  description  in  "mixed 
form"  so  that  the  designer  can  use  a  matrix  description  for  the  aicraft,  and  transfer 
functions  for  the  control  system  blocks  (in  the  s-plane  or  in  the  z-plane);  then  the 
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connections  defined  in  an  "ad  hoc"  routine,  allow  the  computer  program  to  build  the 
full  model  for  the  computation  of: 

-  frequency  responses 

-  time  histories 

-  power  spectral  density  (for  continuous  systems) 

-  root  locus  and  root  contours 

-  transfer  functions  (Bode  plots) 

How  to  develop  the  Analysis  phase 

The  Analysis  phase  is  developed  in  the  following  way 

-  the  optimal  design  scheme  from  the  LQR  procedure  is  implemented  and  analyzed  with 

the  above  software  in  order  to  assess  the  design  quality,  and  to  discover  errors 

in  the  general  modeling  (cross-check) 

-  the  full-state  control  scheme  is  completed  with  all  the  previously  detailed  elements, 
and  the  computations  are  accomplished 

-  the  results  of  the  full  system  are  compared  with  those  of  the  synthetic  design, 

opportune  action  is  taken  to  restore  gain  and  phase  margins  of  the  synthetic  design, 

if  possible  by  using  compensation  networks  and/or  by  modifying  the  feedback  gains. 
At  the  end  of  the  analysis  phase  the  designer  should  be  able  to  provide  a  control 
system  architecture  which,  coupled  to  the  aircraft,  guarantees  the  required  Flying 
Qualities. 

It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  design  of  compensation  networks,  which  is  developed 
by  using  the  analysis  model,  is  a  complicated  step  for  complex  control  systems  with 
cross-feeds  between  control  lines;  in  fact,  since  an  analytical  tool  to  design  multi¬ 
loop  compensators  is  not  available  at  present,  a  trial-and-error  method  is  used, 
based  on  (SISO)  Bode  plot. 

A  flow  diagram  of  the  analysis  scheme  is  shown  in  fig.  2,  while  fig.  3  shows  a  block 
diagram  of  the  flaperon  control  system. 

5.  THE  SIMULATION  PHASE 

As  well  known  to  people  involved  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  complex  control 
systems  for  aircraft,  the  models  exploited  in  the  previous  phases  of  the  design  are 
linear.  But  in  an  aircraft  non  linearities  are  present  for  several  reasons: 

-  aerodynamics  is  strongly  non-linear,  and  this  non-linearity  is  a  function  of  angle 
of  attack,  control  surface  deflection,  Mach  number  and  so  on 

-  equations  of  motion  are  non  linear 

-  the  control  actuation  system  can  feature  significant  non-linearities  in  terms  of 
control  surface  rate  saturation  and  deflection  limitations 

-  dead-zone  and  hysteresis  can  be  present  in  the  sensors  and  also  in  the  electro- 
hydraulic  valves. 

It  comes  therefrom  that  a  large  number  of  non-linear  simulations  are  needed  before 
clearing  a  control  system,  in  order  to: 

-  verify  the  quality  of  the  control  law  within  the  flight  envelope  (Mach  number,  alti¬ 
tude,  angle  of  attack) 

-  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  non  linear  elements  on  the  Flying  Qualities  of  the 
aicraft,  mainly  at  low  angles  of  attack  and  during  precision  maneuvers 

-  complete  the  control  law  parts  not  designed  during  Optimal  Synthesis  (such  as  the 
control  coupling  between  longitudinal  and  lateral-directional  dynamics  at  high  angle 
of  attack) 

-  assess  the  control  system  sensitivity  to  aerodynamic  coefficients  variation  and 
to  other  uncertain  parameters 

-  clear  the  control  system  and  generate  performance  which  will  be  cross-checked  in 
the  Flight  Simulator  or  during  flight  tests. 

Although  many  powerful  computer  programs  exist  for  simulation  purposes,  a  Simulation 
Language (Ref .  (10))is  used  on  UNIVAC/1100  Machine  at  Aermacchi. 

At  present,  a  complete  non-linear  model  has  been  built.  It  contains: 

-  non-linear  longitudinal  aerodynamics  for  angles  of  attack  -10°  <a<  +35°,  at  low 
Mach  number 

-  longitudinal  control  law  with  tables  for  gain  scheduling,  filters  and  ancillary 
computations 
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-  sensor  dynamics  and  actuation  models  with  rate  saturation  and  stops 

-  turbulence  model  of  the  Dryden  type 

-  thrust  model  with  generalized  tables  and  simple  transient  dynamics  simulation. 
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A  simple  scheme  is  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  a  linear  and  non-linear  simulation  (of  an 
approach  phase)  are  given  in  fig.  5. 

A  complete  six-degree  of  freedom  simulation  model  is  being  developed. 

CONCLUSION 

A  wide  experience  in  control  system  synthesis,  analysis  and  simulation  for 
aicraft  has  been  gained  at  Aermacchi  starting  from  the  early  eighties. 

Design  models  for  synthetic  design  have  been  developed,  tested  and  exploited  for 
optimal  (LQR)  and  Sub-optimal  (Numerical  Optimization)  design. 

The  synthetic  schemes  have  been  expanded  for  analysis  purposes,  and  compensation 
networks  have  been  successfully  defined  by  using  conventional  techniques  (Bode  plots/ 
/root-locus) . 

It  is  suggested  that,  during  the  synthetic  design,  the  engineer  tries  to  understand 
to  which  aspect  of  the  optimization  he/she  should,  give  special  care  in  order  to  minimi¬ 
ze  the  work  required  for  full  control  law  tuning  during  the  analysis  phase. 

The  quality  of  the  designed  control  law  has  been  tested  with  extensive  3  DOF  simulations 
with  non-linear  aerodynamics. 

The  many  steps  of  the  design  have  demonstrated  that  the  procedure  is  viable  for  a 
real  development. 
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CONTROL  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS 
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FIG.  2  -  THE  ANALYSIS  PHASE 
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Summary 

Designing  a  modern  helicopter  cockpit,  ergonomics,  op¬ 
erational  and  technical  aspects  nave  to  be  considered. 
For  ensuring  a  low  cost  development  schedule  the  CMU  is 
a  flexible,  inexpensive  design  and  development  tool  for 
optimization  of  the  Man  Machine  Interface  (MMI).  The  ESG 
CMU,  realized  in  close  cooperation  with  the  user,  is  a 
full-size  model  cockpit  of  future  helicopters  such  as 
NH  90  and  PAH-2.  The  future  user  is  integrated  in  the 
experimental  closed- loop  simulation  with  our  CMU. 


Problem  situation 

The  design  and  development  of  new  helicopters  and  thus  of  new  and  modern  cockpits  always 
requires  the  integration  of  latest  technologies  and  of  the  human  being  in  the  latter,  in 
the  past  the  primary  emphasis  in  this  connection  was  placed  on  the  technology  in  general, 
although,  however,  the  crew  is  directly  involved  in  the  operation,  i.e.  by  the  tasks  of 
helicopter  command  and  control  and  mission  performance.  A  further  aspect  is  that  both  the 
physical  characteristics,  including  the  mind  and  the  human  intellect  have  hardly  changed 
in  contrary  to  the  technology,  so  that  it  appears  that  man  becomes  the  weakest  link  in  the 
man-machine  system.  The  primary  objective  today  must  be  to  relieve  the  man  in  the  cockpit. 
Thus  the  crew-system  interface  is  an  essential  key  for  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  psy¬ 
chical  and  physical  crew  stress  also  under  extreme  conditions,  such  as 

-  Lowest  flight 

-  Night  missions 

-  Operations  under  extremely  bad  visibility  conditions. 

The  problem  becomes  even  more  obvious  by  the  fact  that  an  enormous  increase  in  data  vol¬ 
umes  as  the  result  of  new,  additional  sensors,  and  inclusion  in  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  leads  to  a  steady  data  quantity  and  workload  increase,  thus  exceeding  the  limits  of 
errorfree  data  processing  by  the  crew. 

The  design  and  layout  of  an  advanced  cockpit,  e.g.  for  the  NH90  and  PAH-2  is  influenced 
by  ergonomic,  operational  and  technical  aspects,  whereby  to  optimum  layout  of  the  MMl's 
plays  an  important  part. 

In  order  to  consider  the  latter,  i.e. 

-  Optimization  of  the  MMI  - 

m  connection  with  the  future  NH90  and  PAH-2  helicopters,  ESG  performs  the  following  ex¬ 
perimental  programmes  in  parallel  with  the  development  efforts: 


CMU 

(S) 

Cockpit  Mock  Up 
(Side  by  Side) 

CMU 

(T) 

Cockpit  Mock  Up 
(Tandem) 

AVT 

Equipment  test  facility 

Both  the  CMU  (S)  and  CMU  (T)  are  a  flexible,  costfavourable  cockpit  design  tool  for  a  side- 
by-side  cockpit  (NH90)  and  a  tandem  cockpit  (PAH-2). 

The  AVT  is  an  equipment  test  facility  enabling  the  analysis  of  advanced  equipment  compo¬ 
nents  in  addition  to  the  MMI  aspects  of  a  modern  cockpit  in  the  course  of  flight  trials. 

The  AVT,  however,  is  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Tasks  and  Objectives 

As  the  task  and  objective  in  connection  with  the  CMU  (S)  and  CMU  (T)  are  identical,  the 
only  difference  being  the  version  of  the  respective  cockpit  design  tools  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  functional  requirements  of  the  NH90  and  PAH-2,  only  the  CMU  (T),  briefly  addressed 
as  CMU  is  described  in  the  following. 

The  essential  task  of  the  CMU  design  and  development  tool  is  the  conversion  of  theoretical 
conceptual  designs  to  experimental  hardware  for  analysing  the  MMI  for  the  future  PAH-2  un¬ 
der  quasi-real  operational  conditions. 
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Thus  the  CMU  covers  the  following  spectrum: 

-  Specification  activities  for  the  PAH-2  cockpit  on  the  basis  of  knowledge  gai: ad  by  ex¬ 
periments 

-  Checking  of  existing  specifications  and  developments  of  the  PAH-2  cockpit 

-  Verification  of  theoretical  proposals  on  the  following: 
o  cockpit  layout 

o  control  and  display 

o  crew  communication  in  a  tandem  cockpit 
o  crew  workload  relief  in  a  tandem  cockpit 

The  purpose  is  as  follows: 

-  gaining  experimental  information  on  the  man-machine  performance  capability 

-  optimizing  the  development  result,  the  development  sequence  with  regard  to  time  and  cost 
aspects 

-  limiting  the  development  risk 

In  addition  to  ergonomic  questions  and  requirements  regarding  the  PAH-2  cockpit,  crew-sup¬ 
porting  functions  are  tested  experimentally,  taking  new  control  and  display  technology  in¬ 
to  consideration. 

Thus  the  CMU  is  a  tool  for  providing  specifications  via  experiments  in  parallel  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  effort. 

In  order  to  enable  a  CMU  to  fulfill  this  task  and  objective,  the  test  setup  must  be  flexible 
with  regard  to  hardware  and  software,  in  order  to  provide  for  a  rapid  investigation  of  al¬ 
ternative  configurations  and/or  functions. 

Procedure 

In  order  not  to  face  the  crew  with  additional  demands  as  a  result  of  the  new  technologies, 
but  to  enable  the  latter  to  place  its  demands  on  the  future  technologies  involved,  ESG  prac¬ 
tises  a  cockpit  development  approach  wit  also  considers  the  experience  of  the  future  users, 
the  test  pilots  and  flying  instructors. 

The  basis  of  the  experimental  tasks  for  verifying  and  modifying  the  MM I  are  the  preliminary 
specifications  and/or  open  questions  from  the  actual  PAH-2  cockpit  development.  These  basic 
elements  are  thus  the  1st  iteration  of  the  process  of  iterative  optimization/specification 
of  the  MM I  with  the  help  of  the  CMU.  The  results  obtained  experimentally  in  cooperation  with 
the  future  user  flow  back  to  the  actual  development. 

Thus  the  CMU  is  an  effective  aid  for  checking  both  in  theory  and  practice  important  fields 
of  the  MM I  in  the  future  jointly  by  the  users  and  system  engineers  long  before  the  existence 
of  a  prototype  of  the  new  helicopter  (Figure  1). 

The  CMU,  of  course,  cannot  and  is  not  intended  for  replacing  flight  trials  completely.  It 
remains  a  fact  that  the  degree  of  confidence  in  the  results  obtained  by  flight  trials  is 
higher  than  that  obtained  by  results  derived  from  a  crew  station  such  as  the  CMU,  although 
flight  trials  are  very  time-consuming  and  expensive.  With  regard  to  the  latter  aspects,  the 
obvious  advantage  is  offered  by  a  support  tool  like  the  CMU,  as  it  enables  the  performance 
of  the  tests 

-  without  flying  authority 

-  irrespective  of  the  weather  conditions 

-  with  a  large  number  of  trial  subjects 

-  with  non-flight-qualified  commercial  equipment 

For  these  reasons  the  CMU,  as  a  link  between  the  developing  source  and  the  user,  is  an  im¬ 
portant  effective  and  cost-favourable  design  and  development  tool  enabling  the  limitation 
of  the  risks  associated  with  a  complex  cockpit  development. 

Description  of  the  CMU  for  the  PAH-2 

The  Cockpit-Mock-Up  (CMU)  is  a  stationary,  duplicated  full-scale  PAH-2  cockpit,  i.e.  a  tan¬ 
dem  arrangement  of  the  crew  work  stations  including  the  appropriate  control  and  display  fa¬ 
cilities,  such  as: 

Multi  Function  Displays 
Helmet  Mounted  Sight/Display 
Central  control  units 

Furthermore,  the  CMU  includes: 

-  a  simulation  facility  for  the  digital  map  not  yet  available 

-  a  sensor  vision  equipment 

-  a  test  engineer  station 

-  efficient  simulation  computers,  interface  computers,  symbol  generators 


Both  cockpits  in  the  CMU  are  largely  independent  from  each  other  and  equipped  whit  a  com¬ 
plete  instrumentation  each.  The  control  and  display  instruments  are  positioned  in  the  in¬ 
strument  panel  and  on  both  side  consoles.  Different  instruments  only  exist  as  a  result  of 
the  different  tasks  of  the  pilot  and  the  commander,  and  the  slightly  different  space  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  rear  cockpit. 

Figure  2/3  shows  the  front/rear  cockpit  layout.  The  MM I  in  th°  CMU,  without  the  simulation 
and  test  equipment  consists  of  the  primary  control  and  display  facilities,  such  as: 

Flight  Controls 

Multi  Function  Displays  (MFD) 

Helmut  Mounted  Sight/Displays  (HMS/D) 

Radio  Frequency  Indicator  (RFI) 

and  the  secondary  control  and  display  facilities,  such  as: 

Control  Display  Units 

Line  Selector  Keys/Function  Keys  on  the  MFD 
Incremental  Potentiometers 
Roller  ball/Joystick 

and  the  optical/accoustic  warning  facilities,  such  as: 

Master  Caution  Light 
Master  Caution  Panel 

Engine  Fire  Light/Fire  extinguishing  system 

including  the  standby  instruments  and  the  weapon  control  elements. 

In  order  to  provide  a  largely  realistic  cockpit  MMI  the  additional  functioning  control  el¬ 
ements  have  been  realized: 

Power  supply  panel 
Hydraulic  panel 
Fuel  panel 
Engine  start  panel 
HMS/D-control  panel 
Lightning  panel 
Intercom  system  etc. 

The  essential  control  and  display  elements  are  briefly  described  in  the  following: 

Both  the  primary  control  facilities  cyclic  stick,  collective  stick  and  pedals,  and  the  seats 
can  be  individually  adjusted  to  the  respective  test  crew.  Furthermore  the  control  facilities 
between  the  front  and  rear  cockpit  are  coupled  electrically  and  not  mechanically  as  usual¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  control  can  be  influenced  externally  by  test  engineer. 

Thus  it  is  possible,  e.g.  to  investigate  questions  being  part  of  the  sensitive  subject  of 
the  crew  communication  in  a  tandem  cockpit,  such  as  "when  does  the  commander  in  the  rear 
cockpit  realize  that  the  pilot  still  assumes  the  flight  control?" 

The  multi-function  displays  include  flight  control,  navigation,  tactical  situation,  weapon 
and  system  information,  whereby  it  is  possible  to  display  this  information  as  a  function  of 
the  task/mission 

-  continuously 

-  as  required 

-  or  automatically 

The  MFD's  are  arranged  in  the  middle  of  the  instrument  panel  and  are  thus  within  the  cen¬ 
tral  reach  and  visibility  of  the  crew. 

Due  to  the  special  mission  conditions  of  the  PAH-2  the  simulation  of  target  acquisition, 
target  engagement  plays  an  essential  part.  In  this  phase  the  sensor  information  is  dis¬ 
played  to  the  crew  overlayed  with  synthetic  symbology  for  flight  control  and  weapon  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  HMD. 
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and  rear  cockpit). 

It  is  the  main  input  unit  and  is  primarily  used  for  controlling  the  following: 

Flight  Management 

Communication 

Navigation 

Digital  input  of  system  data 

The  Line  Selector  Keys  and  Funtion  Keys  are  used  for  adding/removing  information  on  the 
MFD’s  as  a  function  of  the  respective  situation. 

The  incremental  potentiometers  are  used  for  the  analog  input  of  the  system  data,  such  as 
speed  command,  heading  command  etc. 
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The  roller  ball  and  joystick  are  used  alternatively.  They  serve  as  control  element  for 
cursor  control  on  the  MPD's  for  flight  path  and  tactical  situation  handling  and  for  the 
control  of  the  sensor  and  thus  of  the  commander's  line-of -sight. 

In  addition  to  the  actual  cockpit,  the  CMU  includes  the  following: 

-  the  map  display  facility: 

This  facility  (Figure  4)  enables  the  simulation  of  the  future  digital  PAH-2  map.  For  area 
navigation  and  representation  of  the  tactical  situation  the  map  is  shown  on  the  displays. 

This  takes  place  as  a  function  of  the  helicopter  location  and  heading.  The  map  can  be 
shown  in  the  following  scales. 

1  :  50  000,  1  :  100  000,  1  :  250  000 

Flight  path  and/or  tactical  information  can  be  synthetically  superpositioned  on  the  map 
representation  on  the  MFD. 

-the  sensor  display  unit 

The  sensor  display  unit  (Figure  5)  consists  of  a  landscape  generator  and  a  target  genera¬ 
tor. 

The  landscape  generator  generates  reality-close,  synthetic  computer  images  on  the  basis 
of  digitised  landscape  photographs,  in  such  a  way  as  if  the  landscape  would  be  shown  to 
a  pilot/commander  through  a  daylight  camera. 

In  accordance  with  the  cockpit  geometry  of  the  PAH-2  two  eyepoints  are  realized  at  an  al¬ 
titude  difference  of  approx.  3  m.  The  viewing  directions  of  the  pilot  and  commander  are 
independent  from  each  other  and  are  each  controlled  by  the  respective  line-of-sight  of  the 
HMS . 

The  target  generator  is  used  for  the  visual  representation  of  targets,  enabling  the  real¬ 
istic  indication  of  the  battle  area  to  the  crew,  including  ground  and  air  targets.  The  tar¬ 
gets  are  controlled  by  a  test  engineer,  so  that  a  high  flexibility  is  reached,  in  order  to 
generate  a  practice-oriented  field-experienced  workload  during  the  activities  for  target 
acquisition  and  fighting.  With  the  help  of  a  suitable  video  switching  unit  the  crew  can 
switch  the  "sensor  image"  of  the  respective  crew  member  to  the  own  MFD. 

-the  test  engineer  station 

The  test  engineer  station  is  equipped  in  such  a  way  that  mainly  two  functions  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  from  the  latter: 

-  simulation  from  a  ground  radio  station/Tower 

-  control  and  supervision  of  the  tests 

Two  MFD's  and  one  RFI  are  available  to  the  test  engineer,  so  that  he  can  always  indicate 
one  of  the  images  presently  shown  in  the  cockpit  (MFDl ,  MFD2  and  HMD  Pilot/MFD3,  MFD4  and 
commander  HMD),  and  that  he  is  informed  on  the  respective  radio  frequencies. 

CMU  Functions 

A  number  of  funtions  were  realized  (Figure  6)  for  the  dynamic  operation  of  the  CMU.  The 
functions  are  divided  as  follows: 

Display  functions 

Display  and  symbol  generator  function 
Sensor  vision 
Visual  warnings 

Control  functions 
Control  display  unit  functions 
Mode  control  function 
Flight  control  function 

Simulation  functions 
Helicopter  dynamics 
Engine  functions 
Weapon  functions 
Warnings 

Flight  management  function 
Navigation  function 

Basic  functions 
Test-control  function 
Stimuli  function 
Recording/analysis  function 

The  requisite  simulation  functions  are  stimulated  by  the  crew  inputs,  and  the  respective 
results  such  as  flight  gu  dance  or  status  information  are  shown  on  the  cockpit  display 
units,  so  that  the  test  crew  is  part  of  the  CMU  closed  loop  simulation  (Figure  7). 
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As  a  whole  the  CMU  is  so  efficient  as  to  enable  the  performance  of  special  tasks  and  com¬ 
bined  tasks  up  to  the  largely  complete  mission  in  the  "man  in  the  loop  operation"  under 
quasi-real  operational  conditions.  Furthermore  the  computer  configuration  and  its  efficien¬ 
cy,  including  the  modular  functional  setup  provide  sufficient  flexibility  and  extensions. 
Thus  the  CMU  is  a  closed- loop  simulator,  which  permits  the  finding  of  advanced  solutions 
concerning  the  man-machine  complex  in  close  cooperation  with  the  future  user. 

Test  performance 

The  CMU  tests  will  start  in  summer  1990.  For  the  first  test  phase  the  main  testing  aspects 
are  split  up  according  to: 

-  Mission  planning/changing 

-  Tasks  during  Target  acquisition/fighting 

-  Tasks  during  cruising 

Mission  planning/changing 

This  mainly  involves  investigations  on  mission  planning  and  its  changing  on  board.  In  this 
connection  activities  regarding  flight  path  planning  and  flight  management  and  activities 
for  the  representation  and  changing  of  the  tactical  situation  are  primary  factors. 

Tasks  during  Target  acquisition/fighting 

The  emphasis  of  the  cockpit  management  investigations  planned  are  the  activities  after  ap¬ 
proaching  the  firing  position.  In  this  operational  condition  the  operator's  orientation 
towards  the  outside,  including  the  associated  information  representation,  is  of  particular 
importance.  To  that  effect  the  facility  for  sensor  vision  was  provided,  which  permits  an 
image  representation  with  overlayed  symbology  on  the  Helmet  Mounted  Display  and  Multi-func¬ 
tion  Display  (Head-Down  Display)  as  a  function  of  the  line-of-sight  and  other  command  and 
control  inputs. 

Cruise  flight 

In  this  connection  the  emphasis  is  on  the  following  investigations: 

-  assessment  of  the  symbology  overlayed  on  a  map  representation 

-  operational  sequencies  in  the  associated  modes 

In  detail,  particular  attention  is  paid  on  the  following  subjects: 

-  Special  tasks,  such  as: 

Take-off  preparation 
Operation  Communication 
Situation  processing 

Situation  briefing/Takeover  Guidance 
Flight  path  processing 
Emergency  situations 
Target  acquisition/weapon  delivery 
Helmet  symbology 

-  Combined  tasks/Mission  Phases,  such  as: 

Enroute  flight  with  route/situation  changing 

Enroute  flight  with  route/situation  change  and  system  failures 

Monitoring  of  battle  area  (Target  acquisition,  fighting)  with  system  failures 

The  individual  investigations  are  assessed  as  follows: 

-  Subjectively  -  by  the  collection  of  comments 

-  Objectively,  by  data  recording  and  determination  of  handling  times  and  fault  frequencies 
therefrom. 

The  basis  of  the  first  trial  phase  is  a  test  description  consisting  of  a  scenario  and  a 
catalogue  of  questions.  The  tasks  specified  in  the  latter  have  been  agreed  with  experts 
(test  plots/flying  instructors). 

It  is  intended  to  employ  6-7  crews  for  the  tests,  with  a  two-week  trial  duration  each  in¬ 
volving  two  crews.  This  approach  was  already  a  success  in  connection  with  the  NH90  and  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  effective  performance  of  work. 

Conclusion 

The  CMU  Design  and  Development  Tool  permits  the  specification  of  the  requirements  of  a  mo¬ 
dern  Tandem  Cockpit  such  as  the  PAH-2  by  way  of  experiments  in  cooperation  with  the  user, 
and  the  optimization  of  work  reduction  measures  so  that  the  following  features  can  be  guar¬ 
anteed  in  connection  with  the  cockpit  development: 

-  Adaption  of  the  technology  to  man 

-  Reduction  of  the  handling  steps 

-  Integrated  information  display  in  accordance  with  the  respective  s.'  tuation 

-  Automation  of  routine  tasks 

Thus  the  CMU  is  an  important  feature  with  regard  to  a  cockpit  simulation  accompanying  the 
development. 
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Furthermore,  the  CMU  Tool  provides  for  the  timely  detection  of  development  risks  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  time  and  cost  with  regard  to  the  actual  development  effort. 
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COMPUTER-AIDED  CONTROL  LAW  RESEARCH  -  FROM  CONCEPT  TO  FLIGHT  TEST 


by 

B.N.  Tomlinson,  G.D.  Padfield,  P.R.  Smith 
Flight  Management  Department 
Royal  Aerospace  Establishment,  Bedford,  UK 


SUMMARY 

Active  control  technology  has  brought  a  dramatic  change  to  the  way  aircraft  can  be 
designed  and  flown.  The  challenge  for  flight  control  research  is,  given  the  potential 
of  ACT,  to  define  what  is  required.  The  problem  is  that  to  answer  this  question  a 
'flyable'  implementation  is  needed,  whether  for  a  piloted  flight  simulator  or  for  full- 
scale  flight.  The  need  for  an  implementation  introduces  issues  of  software  design  and 
management  and  a  possible  'conflict'  with  the  needs  of  research.  This  paper  describes 
an  environment  for  flight  control  law  research  being  developed  in  Flight  Management 
Department  at  RAE  Bedford,  to  provide  a  rigorous  yet  flexible  framework.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  life  cycle  is  defined  for  the  evolution  of  flight  control  laws  from  concept  via 
piloted  simulation  to  flight  test  which,  in  its  current  form,  has  four  major  phases: 
conceptual  design,  engineering  design,  flight  clearance  and  flight  test.  Conceptual 
design  covers  off-line  simulation  -  modelling,  design  and  analysis  -  and  some  pilot-ln- 
the-loop  simulation  using  RAE's  Advanced  Flight  Simulator.  The  outputs  from  this  stage 
include  information  on  the  response  types  and  system  characteristics  required. 
Engineering  design  is  the  process  of  full  control  law  design  and  includes  further 
refinement  of  control  system  architectures  via  modelling  and  more  detailed  piloted 
simulation.  Flight  clearance  consolidates  results  from  earlier  stages  and  achieves  a 
verified  implementation  for  the  target  flight  control  computer.  Flight  test  evaluates 
the  control  system  in  full  scale  flight  and  appropriate  operational  conditions,  with 
further  comprehensive  data  collection. 

A  structured  description  of  all  these  phases  is  presented,  with  particular  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  ACT  Lynx,  and  some  examples  of  the  control  law  life  cycle  are  given.  The 
role  and  value  of  the  conceptual  phase  is  particularly  emphasized. 


i  INTRODUCTION 

Active  control  technology  has  brought  a  dramatic  change  to  the  way  aircraft  can  be 
designed  and  flown.  The  constituent  elements  of  ACT  -  sensors,  actuators,  computers  and 
inceptors  -  can  nowadays  be  integrated  to  confer  flight  behaviour  of  almost  infinite 
variety  within  the  dynamic  envelope  of  the  host  airframe. 

The  challenge  for  research  is,  given  the  potential  of  ACT,  to  define  what  is 
required.  The  problem  in  flight  control  research  is  that  to  answer  this  question  a 
'flyable'  implementation  is  needed,  whether  for  a  piloted  flight  simulator  or  for  full- 
scale  flight.  The  need  for  an  implementation  introduces  issues  of  software  design  and 
management  and  a  possible  'conflict'  with  the  needs  of  research.  This  paper  aims  to 
describe  an  environment  for  flight  control  law  research  being  developed  in  Flight 
Management  Department  at  RAE  Bedford,  the  centre  for  flight  control  research  within  the 
Royal  Aerospace  Establishment. 

Existing  production,  development  and  research  aircraft  utilising  active  control 
technology  have  demonstrated  startling  qualities,  both  good  and  bad  (Refs  1,2),  in  their 
search  for  optimum  flying  characteristics.  While  sensors,  actuators  and  pilot's 
controller  characteristics  will  all  feature  in  the  overall  performance,  it  is  the 
control  law,  in  the  heart  of  the  computer  system,  that  determines  the  flying  qualities. 

A  control  law  in  an  ACT  system  aims  to  assist  the  pilot  by  confer: ing  Level  1  handling 
(Ref  3)  throughout  the  operational  envelope  and  provides  stabilisation  much  more  effec¬ 
tively  and  efficiently  than  the  human  pilot.  Features  such  as  manoeuvre  limiting  and 
carefree  handling,  implemented  via  a  control  law,  can  open  up  areas  of  the  flight  envel¬ 
ope  which  might  otherwise  be  inaccessible  or  potentially  dangerous.  With  these  poten¬ 
tial  benefits,  arising  from  the  harmonising  of  previously  conflicting  performance  and 
safety  requirements,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that  fixed  wing  and,  more  recently, 
rotorcraft  manufacturers  are  striving  to  capitalise  on  ACT. 

RAE  Bedford  has  been  conducting  flight  control  research  for  many  years  and  has 
created  a  number  of  special  facilities  for  this  purpose,  both  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
air.  The  oojectives  of  RAE  control  law  research  are  to  define  requirements  -  what  modes 
of  flight  control  are  feasible  and  desirable  -  and  how  they  should  be  expressed,  and  to 
create  design  tools  and  a  design  environment  to  enable  concepts  to  be  explored. 

A  current  activity  is  aimed  at  establishing  a  comprehensive  life  cycle  definition  for 
the  evolution  of  flight  control  laws  from  initial  concept  via  piloted  simulation  to 
flight  test,  using  computer-based  aids  and  tools  as  much  as  possible. 

Two  flight  test  vehicles  serve  as  the  focus  for  flight  control  research  at  RAE: 
the  specially  adapted  two-seat  Harrier  known  as  VAAC  (Vectored  Thrust  Aircraft  for 
Advanced  Plight  Control  -  Ref  4)  and  the  RAE  ACT  Lynx  project  (Ref  5).  The  latter 
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project,  still  at  the  proposal  stage,  is  the  main  driver  for  this  paper  and  poses  par¬ 
ticular  challenges  as  its  proposed  low  level,  high  speed  flight  envelope  requires  that 
its  experimental  flight  control  system  be  designed  to  be  flight  critical. 

With  the  ultimate  objective  being  flight  test  evaluation,  there  is  a  need  for  a 
framework  for  research,  development  and  documentation  which  would  follow  a  control 
system  from  concept  to  clearance  for  flight.  It  should  be  systematic  and  as  procedural 
as  possible,  without  being  in  conflict  with  the  needs  of  a  research  environment  where  a 
high  degree  of  v<  rsatility  and  the  ability  to  foster  new  ideas  is  essential.  Yet  the 
environment  must  still  aim  to  produce  a  result  which  can  be  cleared  to  fly.  The  life- 
cycle  process  should  allow  for  the  ability  to  iterate  sub-stages  while  the  overall 
requirement  and  design  evolve  incrementally  to  final  definition.  It  should  also 
recognise  the  need  to  document  unsuccessful  systems  on  the  way  and  should  carry  with  it, 
through  all  stages,  the  design  criteria  that  have  been  employed  or  are  being  developed. 

It  Is  important  that  the  differences  between  a  research  environment  and  a  manufac¬ 
turing  production  environment  are  fully  appreciated.  The  task  of  research  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  is  required  and  produce  a  clear  and  comprehensive  requirements  definition 
whereas  the  manufacturing  task  is  to  make  and  deliver  in  quantity  a  reliable  and  effec¬ 
tive  product. 

If  research  only  proceeds  on  paper,  or  perhaps  in  a  piloted  flight  simulator,  the 
standard  of  Implementation  may  not  need  to  be  over  rigorous,  and  'ad  hoc'  procedures  may 
be  adequate.  If,  however,  the  research  concept  is  to  be  evaluated  in  full-scale  flight, 
albeit  in  a  research  aircraft,  then  a  design  and  implementation  capable  of  being 
approved  for  flight  still  has  to  be  achieved.  This  is  the  challenge.  There  is  a 
conflict  between  the  objectives  of  research,  with  the  associated  qualities  of  inspi¬ 
ration  and  expertise,  and  the  implications  of  flight,  with  the  equally  important  qual¬ 
ities  of  discipline  and  integrity.  Procedures  and  working  practices  are  needed  that 
reconcile  these  conflicting  qualities  without  inhibiting  creativity. 

Some  significant  issues  in  research,  relevant  to  the  resolution  of  this  conflict, 
include  the  following: 

the  need  for  freedom  to  create  and  try  out  new  Ideas,  while  applying  discipline, 
if  verification  and  validation  (V&V)  for  flight  are  to  be  achieved; 

control  laws  are  the  central  theme,  not  the  hardware  implementation; 

the  'product'  of  research  is  design  knowledge  and  criteria,  and  methods  of  design, 
not  the  final  form  of  the  hardware; 

there  is  a  need  to  capture  knowledge  about  a  control  law  as  design  proceeds; 

the  specification  and  expression  of  a  control  law  should  (Ideally)  be  separate 
from  its  Implementation  in  software; 

systematic  and  usable  procedures  and  working  practices  are  required  to  permit 
evolution  of  control  laws  with  discipline. 

RAE  is  formulating  a  Control  Law  Life  Cycle  model  and  a  set  of  procedures  appropriate  to 
a  research  environment.  This  model  has  four  main  phases: 

conceptual  -  deals  with  basic  concepts  but  includes  creative  design  with 

simple  models;  maps  out  the  requirements; 

engineering  design  -  Involves  design  of  a  complete  control  law  to  match  the 

aircraft  model  and  satisfy  requirements; 

clearance  -  implements  the  control  law  on  target  hardware  for  flight; 

flight  test  -  evaluates  the  control  law  In  full  scale  flight. 

This  paper  highlights  the  development  of  this  life  cycle  model,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  conceptual  and  engineering  design  phases.  The  model  is  described  in 
more  detail  in  Section  2  and  some  examples  are  given  in  Section  3. 

2  CONTROL  LAV/  LIFE  CYCLE 

2.1  BACKGROUND  TO  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 

One  of  the  most  significant  attributes  of  the  helicopter  Is  its  operational  ver¬ 
satility;  It  can  hover  efficiently,  manoeuvre  relatively  freely  in  all  directions  at  low 
rpeed  and  accelerate  to  moderately  high  forward  speed  (150-200  kn),  all  of  this  in  a 
variety  of  environmental  conditions.  Current  generation  rotorcraft  achieve  auto-pilot 
and  stabilisation  functions  through  limited  performance  systems  with  the  result  that, 
for  flight  in  other  than  close  to  trim  or  gentle  manoeuvres,  the  piloting  workload 
increases  markedly  due  to  poor  handling  qualities  and  the  need  to  monitor  carefully  any 
tendency  to  reach  or  transgress  vehicle  limitations. 
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Significant  improvements  are  possible  through  the  use  of  active  control 
technology®,  tailoring  the  response  characteristics  to  the  flight  condition.  This 
increased  versatility  presents  a  new  challenge  to  the  control  law  designer.  Response 
types  that  confer  Level  1  handling  (acceptable  with  low  workload)  vary  with  flight  con~ 
ditions,  mission  task  element  (MTE)  and  useable  cue  environment.  (UCE).  The  UCE  (Ref  7) 
i3  classified  as  1,  2  or  3  depending  on  how  difficult  it  is,  with  the  prevailing  visual 
cues,  to  control  attitude  and  velocity  precisely  (1  being  the  easiest). 

Figure  1  illustrates  how  the  required  (pitch/roll)  response  types  change  according 
to  the  currently  proposed  requirements7.  In  the  low  speed  regime  below  115  kn,  to 
achieve  Level  1  handling  as  UCE  degrades  from  1  to  2  and  3,  the  preferred  response  type 
would  need  to  change  from  rate  command  to  attitude  command/attitude  hold  and  finally  to 
translational  rate  command  with  position  hold.  In  forward  flight,  rate  command  is  pre¬ 
ferred  for  all  UCEs.  Also  indicated  in  Fig  1  are  generic  soft  and  hard  flight  envelope 
limits  corresponding,  for  example,  to  fatigue  and  static  strength  loadings.  An  active 
control  system  (ACS)  needs  to  be  quite  complex  to  take  account  of  these  varied  require¬ 
ments,  with  automatic  mode  blending  or  pilot-operated  mode  switching  together  with 
appropriate  limiting  at  '»  envelope  boundaries. 

For  a  production  application,  such  an  ACS  would  evolve  from  a  requirement  specifi¬ 
cation  through  design  and  implementation  to  flight  test  and  certification.  Through  this 
life  cycle,  design  freedom  and  knowledge  typically  vary  as  shown  in  Fig  2  (Ref  8).  The 
greatest  freedom  coincide.,  with  the  least  knowledge  at  the  beginning  of  the  process. 

When  the  system  is  ready  for  flight  test,  the  knowledge  has  increased  but  the  design 
free iora  is  very  limited.  This  interchange  of  freedom  and  knowledge  is  inevitable  but  it 
does  highlight  the  need  to  accumulate  as  much  correct  knowledge  as  possible  while  the 
design  freedom  is  high.  This  requirement  is  further  emphasised  by  the  curve  showing 
typical  committed  risk  ana  cost  during  the  evolution.  Typically  80?  of  the  commitment 
is  made  by  the  end  of  engineering  design.  All  the  functional  details,  including  errors, 
frozen  at  this  3tage  will  have  considerable  impact  on  risk  and  cost  in  future  phases. 
With  a  sound  and  valid  requirement,  good  quality  design  tools  and  coherent  verification 
and  validation  (V&V)  procedures,  the  process  should  deliver  a  successful  control  system 
with  a  high  probability  of  error- free  software. 

In  a  research  context,  several  aspects  of  the  above  process  need  modification.  In 
most  cases,  the  requirement  is  poorly  understood  or  even  becomes  the  objective  of  the 
research  Itself .  The  engineering  design  tools  may  be  immature,  because  of  the  novel 
application  and  again,  development  of  these  (eg  vehicle  simulation  model,  control  law 
optimisation  method)  may  be  an  objective  of  the  research.  Implementation  and  the 
ensuing  verification  will,  in  principle,  be  similar  to  the  production  application 
although  the  demand  for  rapid  change  at  this  3tage  may  place  more  emphasis  on  tools  and 
automated  aids  than  In  the  production  environment. 

Flight  tests  arc  the  ultimate  validation,  provided  relevant  operating  conditions 
can  be  found,  but  the  need  to  explore  a  range  of  configurations,  categorising  good  and 
bad  features,  requires  considerable  flexibility.  To  emphasise  the  need  to  raise  both 
design  freedom  and  knowledge  Ir.  order  to  confer  this  flexibility,  the  life  cycle  he.  to 
expand  to  Include  an  iterative  mechanism  feeding  knowledge  back  to  the  requirements  cap¬ 
ture  and  design  phases.  In  research,  it  has  been  found  to  be  appropriate  and  productive 
to  introduce  a  conceptual  design  phase  as  a  requirement  capture  activity.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  this  phase  highlights  the  need  for  design  during  the  phase  of  greatest  leverage 
on  the  final  research  results.  Introducing  conceptual  design  also  acknowledges  the 
iterative  nature  of  research,  as  illustrated  In  Fig  3.  Features  of  this  iteration  are: 

a.  at  all  stages,  the  discovery  of  a  fault,  design  error  or  uncertainty  will 
require  the  return  to  a  previous  stage. 

b.  for  safety,  changes  to  control  laws  made  in  the  flight  phase  should  cover 
Incrementally  only  those  regimes  already  mapped  In  ground  simulation  throughout 
the  previous  stages. 

c.  the  Iterative  cycle  accumulates  knowledge  and  this  has  to  be  documented  in  a 
consistent  and  coherent  manner. 

d.  passage  from  one  Dhase  to  another  should  only  be  allowed  following  a  satis¬ 
factory  outcome  of  procedural  tests. 

Considering  on  the  one  hand  the  highly  Interactive  nature  of  these  development 
phases  and  on  the  other  the  safety  Issues  associated  with  flight  critical  software,  the 
need  for  a  management  support  environment  is  paramount.  Important  attributes  of  such  an 
environment  are: 

1  each  development  phase  should  consist  of  a  defined  set  of  activities  with 
distinct  documented  outputs. 

il  capture  and  retrieval  of  design  knowledge  should  be  emphasised,  together  with 
audit  trail  data. 

iii  clearly  defined  tests,  consistent  throughout  the  phases,  are  required. 

Iv  procedures  should  enhance,  not  inhibit,  creativity. 
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v  management  support  and  design  tools  should  form  an  Integrated,  computer-based 
enviroi  ment . 

2.2  OUTLINE  OF  LIFE  CYCLE 

In  its  current  form,  the  RAE  Control  Law  Life  Cycle  has  four  major  phases  (Fig  4): 
conceptual,  engineering  design,  flight  clearance  and  flight  test. 

The  conceptual  phase  evaluates  the  basic  concept  in  a  form  that  can  encapsulate 
the  operational  requirements.  It  includes  off-line  simulation  -  modelling,  design  and 
analysis  using  control  system  design  and  analysis  packages  such  as  TSIM  (Ref  9)  -  and 
some  pilot-in-the-loop  simulation  using  RAE's  Advanced  Flight  Simulator.  The  outputs 
from  this  stage  include  information  on  the  response  types  and  system  characteristics 
required. 

Engineering  design  is  the  process  of  full  control  law  design  in  conjunction  with  a 
representative  vehicle  model,  and  includes  further  refinement  of  control  system  archi¬ 
tectures  via  detailed  modelling  and  extensive  piloted  simulation. 

Flight  clearance  consolidates  results  from  earlier  stages  and  achieves  a  verified 
implementation  for  the  target  flight  control  computer.  Validation  of  the  design  to 
include  a  loads  and  stability  analysis  will  also  form  part  of  this  phase. 

Flight  test  evaluates  the  control  system  in  full  scale  flight  and  appropriate 
operational  conditions,  with  further  comprehensive  data  collection. 

Each  phase  is  described  with  the  aid  of  structure  diagrams,  as  used  in  the  Jackson 
JSP  and  JSD  methods  for  software  and  system  design  (Ref  10).  The  diagrams  are  comp¬ 
lemented  by  a  process  dictionary  containing  text  describing  the  sub-processes  and 
activities.  A  simple  example  of  a  structure  diagram  is  shown  in  Fig  5  and  contains  the 
basic  elements  of  sequence.  Iteration  (*)  and  selection  (o).  Such  a  diagram  is  read  as 

"Generic  structure  consists  of  Start  sequence  followed  by  Middle  followed  by  End 
sequence.  Middle  consists  of  an  iteration  (zero,  1  or  many  repetitions)  of 
Select  A  or  Select  B." 

Thus  processes  evolve  from  left  to  right  with  activities  at  the  lowest  boxes 
(leaves)  of  each  branch.  One  of  many  possible  sequences  of  activities  in  an  actual  life 
history  of  'generic  structure'  is 

Start,  A,  A,  B,  A,  End. 

Formalised  structure  diagrams  of  this  nature  possess  many  benefits 

-  they  clarify  the  overall  process; 

-  they  Identify  the  sequence  of  possible  and  necessary  activities; 

-  they  require  the  basis  of  decisions  (whether  of  selection  or  Iteration)  to  be 
defined; 

-  they  provide  a  helpful  means  of  communication  and  a  focus  for  discussion  among 
team  members. 

A  computer-based  tool  is  available  to  generate  them  (Ref  11). 

The  whole  life  cycle  model  and  method  is  currently  in  a  prototype  stage  at  RAE. 
Activities  in  the  first  two  design  phases  are  now  discussed  briefly,  together  with 
aspects  of  the  design  knowledge  that  needs  to  be  captured.  Some  examples  are  presented 
later.  The  structure  of  activities  within  the  clearance  and  flight  test  phases  are 
still  evolving  and  will  be  reported  on  at  a  later  date. 

2.3  CONCEPTUAL  PHASE 

As  noted  above,  the  emphasis  in  the  conceptual  phase  is  to  establish  the  design 
requirements  and  criteria  for  the  engineering  design  phase.  This  phase  is  creative,  the 
principal  stages  being  problem  expression,  design  (consisting  of  modelling  and  eva¬ 
luation)  and  review;  the  full  process  structure  is  illustrated  in  Fig  6,  emphasising  the 
specific  activities  of  each  sub-phase,  including  documentation. 

Within  problem  expression,  a  simple  but  non-trivial  sub-phase,  is  a  choice  of 
activities  that  have  considerable  influence  on  the  value  of  the  research.  Problem 
expression  can  take  the  form  of  text  and  diagrams;  the  entry  in  the  process  dictionary 
may  look  like 


1.1.2  Express:  create  new  expression  of  the  problem  -  using  text  and 
diagrams  express  the  high  level  statement  of  the  problem  in  sufficient 
detail  to  initiate  the  conceptual  phase. 
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An  example  might  be  - 

design  a  full  authority  active  control  system  for  a  Lynx  helicopter  to  achieve 
Level  1  handling  qualities  in  air  combat. 

Necessary  subsidiary  problem  expressions  would  be  - 

a.  Determine  location  of  (pitch/roll/yaw)  Level  1/Level  2  handling  boundary  on 
the  bandwidth/time  delay  diagram  (Ref  7)  for  rate-response  type  rotorcraft  in 
tracking  phase  cf  air-to-air  combat  MTE. 

b.  Determine  location  of  Level  1/Level  2  handling  boundaries  on  the  attack- 
parameter  diagram  for  acquisition  phase  of  air-to-air  combat  MTE  (Ref  7). 

c.  Determine  minimum  level  of  various  pitch/roll/yaw  cross-couplings  necessary 
to  guarantee  Level  1  in  air-to-air  combat  MTE. 

Design  criteria  can  be  expressed  in  various  ways.  In  the  frequency  domain,  band¬ 
width  and  phase  delay  metrics  are  defined  in  Pef  7,  indicating  the  nature  of  the  system 
response.  These  two  metrics  can  be  plotted  against  one  another  as  shown  in  Pig  7,  which 
identifies  boundaries  between  the  three  handling  qualities  levels.  Hence,  at  the  design 
stage,  a  control  law  can  be  tuned  for  good  closed  loop  characteristics.  Desirable 
locations  for  the  system  roots  are  also  specified  in  the  's’  plane  for  different  vehicle 
axes  and  tasks.  To  cater  for  large  amplitude  motions,  time  domain  criteria  are  speci¬ 
fied  as  shown  in  Pig  8.  Ratios  of  peak  angular  rate  over  peak  attitude  change  (the 
attack-parameter)  are  used  to  characterise  handling  qualities  levels  in  the  time  domain. 

Eventually  this  part  of  the  research  is  complete  when  the  criteria  are  validated 
and  their  range  of  application  established  but,  to  begin  with,  many  gaps  may  exist.  For 
example,  whereas  the  basic  format  for  (a)  and  (b),  as  illustrated  in  Figs  7  and  8,  may 
be  established,  that  for  cross-coupling  may  not  be  and  another  level  of  problem  state¬ 
ment  needs  to  appear.  In  the  conceptual  phase,  problem  expression  is  the  key  to 
'starting  on  the  right  track',  but  it  is  the  modelling  and  evaluation  sub-phases  that 
give  substance  to  the  overall  phase  and  generate  new  knowledge.  Activity  1.2.1  may  be 
described  in  the  process  dictionary  as 

1.2.1  modify  existing  model:  an  appropriate  conceptual  model  for 
developing  the  required  criteria  already  exists,  so  select  and  modify 
as  required. 

The  modelling  requirement  must  clearly  be  traceable  to  the  problem  expressions. 

For  example,  expression  (a)  above  will  require  models  that  allow  bandwidth  and  time 
delay  effects  to  be  evaluated  independently  and  in  isolation  from  other  interferences. 

For  a  rate  command  system  in  roll,  such  a  model  might  take  the  transfer  function 

form 


£  _  Ke~TS 

n'iC  -8  +  1 


where  p  is  the  roll  rate,  nic  is  the  pilot's  lateral  cyclic,  and  T  the 

natural  bandwidth  and  effective  time  delay  respectively  and  K  the  control  power.  The 
roll  axis  bandwidth  is  a  function  of  both  un  and  x  and,  like  T  ,  is  an  equivalent 
or  conceptual  system  parameter  that  encapsulates  a  range  of  higher  order  effects  that 
occur  in  real  aircraft,  eg  actuation,  rotor  dynamics,  stick  dynamics.  This  equation  is 
a  low  order  transfer  function  model,  the  coefficients  of  which  can  be  modified  to  vary 
the  'aircraft'  response  in  a  direct  and  explicit  manner.  In  this  way,  representative 
tasks  can  be  explored  experimentally  and  required  system  bandwidth,  damping  etc  can  be 
determined. 


Examples  of  conceptual  modelling  and  simulation  studies6  conducted  at  RAE  will  be 
discussed  further  in  Section  3  of  this  paper.  Simulation  activities  occur  in  the  second 
of  the  design  sub-phases,  as  part  of  evaluation  and  arc  composed  of  non-real-time  TSIM 
and  real-time  piloted  simulation  activities.  The  piloted  experiments  must  be  designed 
to  the  same  level  of  detail  as  a  more  comprehensive  engineering  simulation.  In  prin¬ 
ciple,  the  tests  here  should  be  identical  to  those  conducted  later,  in  Phase  2,  in  terms 
of  tasks,  UCE,  pilots,  etc.  Full  do<-  .entation  is  crucial  at  this  stage;  the  dictionary 
entry  might  be  as  follows  - 


1.2.9  document  results  of  piloted  evaluation  -  should  contain  a 
complete  description  of  tasks,  simulation  environment  (eg  cues) 
plus  supporting  validation  documentation,  pilot  details,  together 
with  the  simulation  results,  eg  pilot  comments  plus  ratings,  results 
of  data  analysis  presented  in  format  established  in  Phase  1.1. 
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A  key  feature  of  the  conceptual  design  phase  (1.2)  is  the  iteration,  allowing 
several  passes  through  the  modelling-evaluation  sequence  if  required,  to  derive  the 
required  knowledge.  This  may,  for  example,  be  necessary  to  establish  a  suitable  format 
for  pitch/roll  or  roll/pitch  cross-coupling  criteria. 

A  review  sub-phase  is  Included  in  the  conceptual  phase,  as  in  all  four  major 
phases,  acknowledging  the  need  to  make  a  decision  at  each  point  as  to  whether  the 
results  are  satisfactory,  and  sufficiently  promising  to  proceed  further,  and  if  so,  to 
deliver  a  specification  for  the  next  phase. 

2.4  ENGINEERING  DESIGN 

As  in  the  conceptual  phase,  problem  expression,  design  and  review  cover  activities 
in  the  engineering  design  phase  -  Pig  9;  however,  the  level  of  detail  will  generally  be 
considerably  greater  and  elapsed  activity  times  considerably  longer.  The  problem 
expression  sub-phase  takes  as  a  starting  point  the  specification  output  from  Phase  1, 
representing,  in  part,  the  design  criteria  for  the  control  system. 

Greater  detail  will  be  required,  however,  to  reflect  the  depth  to  which  the 
problem  is  tackled  in  this  phase.  Environmental  constraints  and  robustness  criteria 
will  form  part  of  the  expression,  as  will  requirements  on  uncontrolled  modes  eg  struc¬ 
tural.  Internal  control  system  loop  performance  requirements  may  also  be  defined  in 
terms  of  gain,  admissible  interactions,  structure  etc.  The  design  sub-phase  contains 
more  substantial  activities  within  modelling,  synthesis  and  evaluation.  Pig  9  is 
expanded  as  far  as  the  leaves  only  for  the  synthesis  activities:  these  include  method 
selection,  control  law  structure  and  parameter  optimisation  and  documentation.  Control 
law  design  method  selection  is  emphasized  as  an  activity;  the  approach  taken  here, 
whether  time  or  frequency  domain,  classical  single-input/single-output  (SISO)  or 
multiple-input/multiple-output  (MIMO),  will  depend  on  a  number  of  factors.  Experience 
of  the  engineer  is  important  but  a  method  that  matches  the  way  the  problem  is  expressed 
will  always  have  clear  advantages.  The  optimisation  activity  Involves  craft-like 
skills,  trading  off  performance  against  robustness,  to  achieve  the  best  controller.  On¬ 
line  documentation  during  the  activity  is  crucial  to  avoid  the  perpetration  of  the 
'black-box  syndrome',  ie  a  unit  whose  internal  functions  are  not  known  in  detail.  A 
working  practice  that  emphasises  rationale  choice  and  decision  .taking  and  the  associated 
recording  is  favoured. 

2.5  CLEARANCE  AND  PLIGHT  TEST  PHASES 

Activities  within  these  later  phases  are  the  subject  of  current  research  at  RAE. 
The  clearance  activities  will  include  software  verification  and  a  degree  of  validation 
using  more  comprehensive  vehicle  mathematical  models  than  in  earlier  phases.  Plight 
test  represents  the  ultimate  research  evaluation  although,  ironically,  this  phase  offers 
no  scope  for  design  innovation  and  creativity;  flight  test  is  essentially  a  knowledge 
gathering  exercise  but  there  is  considerable  scope  for  innovation  in  experimental 
design.  Such  experimental  activities  will  be  emphasized  in  this  phase  as  the  exper¬ 
iments  will,  above  all  else,  determine  the  success  of  the  research.  The  iterative 
nature  of  the  whole  life  cycle  (Pig  3)  is  again  emphasized.  Host  concepts  are  expected 
to  have  several  iterations  before  yielding  mature  knowledge,  fit  for  use  in  a  procure¬ 
ment  requirement  specification  or  in  definitive  handling  criteria. 

Examples  from  previous  RAE  experience  will  now  be  reviewed  and  related  to  the  life 

cycle, 

3  CONTROL  LAW  DESIGN  AND  EXAMPLES 

3 . 1  CONCEPTUAL  STUDIES 

Early  studies  of  helicopter  agility  (eg  Ref  12)  used  a  relatively  complex,  non¬ 
linear  mathematical  model  of  the  helicopter.  This  model  allowed  realistic  flight  over 
the  complete  speed  range  from  hover  to  cruise,  and  could  be  adapted,  via  parameters,  to 
represent  the  dynamics  of  various  rotor  types.  Such  variations  and  their  effects  on 
helicopter  agility  were  explored  in  these  early  experiments.  Study  of  a  broad  range  of 
desirable  response  types  and  characteristics  using  such  a  model  required  the  addition  of 
a  full  control  law.  Design  of  a  control  law  to  match  the  model  and  enable  a  variety  of 
characteristics  to  be  defined  and  assessed  proved  to  be  a  major  task,  and  too  Inflexible 
for  initial  research.  It  was  for  such  reasons  that  the  'conceptual'  model  was  ereatedis 
to  provide  a  suitable  vehicle  for  the  exploration  of  desirable  control  characteristics, . 

Fundamental  piloted  simulation  studies  of  helicopter  control  using  the  conceptual 
approach  have  evaluated,  for  example,  attitude  versus  rate  response  types  and  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  additional  augmentation  functions  to  provide  turn  coordination  with  height 
control  (Refs,  6,  14). 

To  complement  the  requirements  of  Ref  7,  some  work  at  RAE  Bedford  has  focussed 
upon  metrics  for  the  measurement  of  helicopter  agility  (Ref  15).  tig  10  illustrates  the 
form  of  the  agility  factor  that  has  been  derived  and  shows  that,  as  pilot  aggression 
increases,  30  agility  factor  increases,  but  the  handling  qualities  ratings  can  rapidly 
deteriorate.  It  is  vital  for  future  battlefield  helicopters  that  maximum  use  can  be 
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made  of  the  inherent  agility  of  the  aircraft  and  that  the  vehicle  handling  qualities  are 
Level  1  at  all  times.  Conceptual  simulation  can,  in  principle,  identify  the  preferred 
response  types  and  handling  parameters  to  confer  these  attributes. 

Most  recently,  the  potential  of  helicopter  carefree  handling  systems  has  been 
assessed  I6  in  the  Bedford  Advanced  Plight  Simulator.  Several  configurations  were  evalu¬ 
ated,  including  visual  warning,  tactile  warnings  via  collective  and  pedal  shakers,  and 
direct  intervention  systems.  Dramatic  improvements  were  observed  (Pig  11)  particularly 
with  the  highest  level  of  augmentation.  These  experiments  demonstrated  the  power  of 
direct  intervention  control  and  were  only  possible  because  it  was  relatively  straight¬ 
forward  to  add  carefree  handling  features  to  the  conceptual  model.  Devising  such  tech¬ 
niques  for  a  full  model  of  a  helicopter  and  its  advanced  control  system  is  currently  in 
progress  but  is  expected  to  take  several  man-years  of  effort. 

The  examples  cited  above  were  conducted  without  the  benefit  of  a  management 
environment.  They  did,  however,  highlight  the  fundamental  value  and  importance  of  con¬ 
ceptual  studies  and  modelling  and  the  need  for  a  cohesive  method  that  connected  such 
activities  with  engineering  design. 

3.2  ENGINEERING  DESIGN  PHASE 

This  phase  consists  of  mapping  the  required  characteristics  from  the  conceptual 
phase  onto  the  target  aircraft.  Prom  the  control  law  designer's  point  of  view,  this 
involves  using  the  design  freedoms,  available  in  the  method  employed,  to  converge  on  a 
solution  which  meets  the  design  requirements  in  terms  of  performance  and  which  also  pro¬ 
vides  adequate  levels  of  stability  and  performance  robustness.  A  more  comprehensive 
model  of  the  flight  behaviour  will  be  required  exhibiting  the  real-world  non-linear  and 
time-dependent  effects. 

To  compensate  for  variation  in  the  aircraft's  behaviour  due  to  changes  in  forward 
speed,  weight  etc;  the  control  law  design  will  typically  be  optimised  at  a  number  of 
aircraft  operating  points,  and  some  means  of  gain  scheduling  or  controller  switching 
employed  to  recognise  the  non-linear  nature  of  the  control  problem. 

The  design  method  that  will  be  highlighted  in  this  paper  is  that  of  H-Infinity, 
which  enables  the  designer,  as  part  of  the  controller  synthesis  phase  (Pig  9),  to 
specify  frequency-dependent  weighting  terms  that  characterise  performance  and  robustness 
requirements.  The  detail  of  the  method  will  not  be  elaborated  here.  Refs  17  and  18 
describe  the  use  of  this  design  method  in  a  helicopter  application,  which  resulted  in  a 
successful  piloted  simulation  trial  on  the  RAE  Advanced  Flight  Simulator. 

As  an  example.  Pig  12  shows  that  several  points  in  the  design  space  of  phase  delay 
versus  system  bandwidth  can  be  obtained  from  use  of  the  method.  The  handling  qualities 
at  each  point  can  then  be  evaluated  in  piloted  simulation  to  check  compliance  with  the 
criteria. 

Control  design  methods  are  usually  based  on  linear  systems  theory,  hence  the  maxi¬ 
mum  performance  that  can  ultimately  be  obtained  depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  non¬ 
linear  effects  cause  the  closed-loop  response  to  be  degraded.  This  can  arise  from  non¬ 
linearity  either  in  the  vehicle  model  employed  in  the  simulator  or  in  the  actual 
aircraft  aerodynamics  experienced  in  real  flight,  as  well  as  in  the  actuators  and  sen¬ 
sors.  In  particular  the  actuators  are  prone  to  authority,  rate  and  acceleration  limits 
which  must  be  accommodated. 

Introduction  of  the  controller  into  the  more  realistic  non-linear  model  may  there¬ 
fore  introduce  difficulties  in  meeting  the  required  performance,  which  will  need  to  be 
resolved.  It  may  be  that  the  initial  specification  was  too  optimistic,  or  poses  unac¬ 
ceptable  demands  on  the  aircraft  actuation,  engine,  or  structure.  If  so,  this  would 
require  an  iteration  back  to  the  conceptual  phase  to  quantify  the  impact  of  a  reduction 
in  system  performance. 

The  engineering  design  phase  is  completed  when  'acceptable'  closed-loop  perform¬ 
ance  is  obtained  from  the  combination  of  control  law  and  vehicle  model.  The  output  of 
this  phase  is  a  definition  of  a  non-linear  control  law,  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  state- 
space  matrices  and  block  diagrams  that  specify  the  controllers,  to  enable  the  required 
performance  to  be  achieved  over  the  full  flight  envelope  of  the  aircraft.  Discrete 
switching  between  the  controllers  evolved  for  each  design  point  may  be  necessary,  using 
so-called  'bumpless  transfer  methods'. 

4  TOOLS  AND  FACILITIES  FOR  THE  LIFE  CYCLE 

4.1  TOOLS  AND  FACILITIES 

In  progressing  through  the  phases  of  the  control  law  life  cycle,  a  control  law 
designer  will  employ  a  number  of  tools  and  facilities.  Tools  are  generally  computer- 
based  software  packages.  Facilities  are  major  resources  such  as  aircraft  and  flight 
simulators.  Those  that  exist  within  the  RAE  environment  at  present  are  described 
briefly  here. 

During  the  conceptual  phase,  a  modelling  and  prototyping  tool,  such  as  the  TSIM 
(Ref  9)  or  MATLAB  (Ref  19)  software  packages,  will  be  employed  to  express  and  synthesize 
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the  initial  concept  and  provide  a  first  level  of  analysis.  TSIM,  for  example,  enables  a 
model  to  be  defined  and  analysed  by  classical  frequency  response  and  root  locus  methods. 
Time  response  behaviour  can  also  be  generated  and  examined,  with  and  without  disturb¬ 
ances  such  as  turbulence. 

A  fully  engineered  control  law  model  can  also  be  analysed  in  TSIM,  in  conjunction 
with  an  aircraft  mathematical  model,  using  the  same  software  Implementation  that  is  used 
in  the  simulator.  Portable  control  law  and  aircraft  models  are  created  to  work  both 
under  TSIM  (on  VAX/VMS  computers)  and  on  the  APS  (on  Encore  Ccncept-32  computers). 

Software  design  is  aided  by  tools  which  support  the  Jackson  design  method  (JSD), 
eg  Speedbuilder  and  Program  Development  Facility  (PDF).  The  latter  has  the  ability  to 
generate  compilable  Fortran,  Coral66  or  Ada  source  from  the  design  description  expressed 
as  process  structure  diagrams.  Static  analysis  tools  are  also  available. 

Control  of  developed  software  is  also  an  important  task,  to  ensure  that  what  is 
used  is  approved,  and  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  manage  change.  The  specific  tool  in  use 
for  this  purpose  is  Lifespan  (Ref  20). 

The  major  facilities  are  the  Advanced  Flight  Simulator  (AFS),  illustrated 
schematically  in  Fig  13,  and,  for  flight  test,  the  research  aircraft  -  VAAC  Harrier 
(Ref  4)  and  Lynx  (Ref  5). 

The  progress  of  all  simulations  using  the  AFS  is  monitored  using  software  (Ref  21) 
built  on  a  database  management  package  (Ingres).  This  enables  definition  of  what  is 
flown  to  be  closely  controlled,  and  the  results  of  experiments  to  be  captured,  so  that, 
after  a  sortie,  the  user  can  identify,  through  an  automated  sortie  journal,  all  the  main 
actions  and  the  precise  circumstances  in  which  data  were  gathered.  Data  acquired  from 
flight  tests  is  also  collated  and  managed  by  an  Ingres-based  system,  but  using  a  simpler 
approach  (Ref  22). 

4 .  2  COMPUTER  IMPLEMENTATION 

The  control  law  life  cycle  outlined  in  this  paper  generates  in  each  phase  infor¬ 
mation  and  knowledge  about  the  control  law  design  and  its  implementation  that  need  to  be 
retained.  A  potential  problem  is  that  the  total  procedure  could  involve  a  new  and 
significant  overhead;  in  practice,  the  procedure  must  be  a  help  to  the  designer.  The 
computer  can  help  here  by  automating  the  procedure  and  by  engaging  the  designer  in  a 
dialogue  at  the  end  of  each  phase  to  ensure  that  all  design  knowledge  is  captured  prop¬ 
erly.  Design  Information  accumulates  progressively:  the  state  of  the  design,  with 
descriptions  at  various  levels  of  detail,  both  functional  and  structural;  goals  and  goal 
structure;  design  decisions  and  the  rationale  for  the  design,  eg  related  to  sensor 
availability,  choice  of  feedbacks,  assumed  motivator  authority;  and  results  of  analysis. 
Initially,  this  would  be  assembled  In  a  database  as  an  information  source.  A  second 
phase  could  involve  creation  of  a  'design  associate'  to  provide  another  level  of 
interpretation  or  transformation  of  the  knowledge.  Such  an  associate,  on  which  research 
is  in  progress  elsewhere  (eg  Refs  23,  24),  could,  for  example,  observe  that  the 
designer  has  varied  a  parameter  during  the  design  activity  and  selected  c.  final  value, 
and  could  ask  why.  A  design  associate  is  relevant  not  only  to  the  design  process  but 
also  to  future  're-design'  within  the  system,  in  real-time  (Ref  25) • 

5  CONCLUSIONS 

Flight  testing  controllers  for  enhancing  flight  performance  provides  the  ultimate 
test  of  the  viability  of  an  ACT  system.  In  flight  critical  conditions,  control  laws 
have  to  be  correct  with  a  very  low  risk  of  failure  or  of  the  occurrence  of  a  design 
fault.  This  emphasises  the  need  to  establish  a  coherent  and  consistent  requirements 
capture  and  design  cycle  prior  to  test.  The  evolution  of  the  control  law  through  these 
early  stages  is  likely  to  be  considerable.  In  a  research  environment,  when  many  ideas 
are  developing  in  parallel,  a  disciplined  working  practice  needs  to  be  established. 

This  paper  has  covered  the  topic  from  the  perspective  of  research  at  RAE  and  has 
outlined  the  prototype  of  a  suitable  life  cycle  model.  A  number  of  observations  can  be 
made  in  conclusion: 

1  Given  the  'freedom'  of  a  software-based  control  law,  the  challenge  today  is 
to  define  the  requirement.  Research  is  needed  to  identify  - 

what  is  required  -  le  the  character  of  the  response; 

how  the  requirements  might  be  achieved  -  ie  effective  methods  to  design  and 

implement  the  requirements; 

how  well  the  requirements  are  actually  achieved  in  an  implementation. 

The  last  of  these  constitute,  validation  of  the  initial  concept  and  is  the  aim  of 
taking  a  control  law  through  to  flight  test. 

2  Research  into  flight  control  laws  poses  particular  problems  because  the 
emphasis  is  not  on  the  technology  of  the  hardware  implementation  or  even  on  the 
software  but  more  on  the  concepts  being  evaluated.  For  the  concepts  to  reach  the 
stage  of  being  suitable  for  evaluation  through  flight  test,  an  implementation 
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still  has  to  be  achieved  to  high  standards.  Control  law  design  in  a  research 
environment  thus  requires  a  more  rigorous  approach  than  used  in  the  past,  and 
demands  a  coherent  and  consistent  requirements  capture  and  design  cycle.  How  to 
impose  such  discipline  without  inhibiting  creativity  is  the  management  challenge 
RAE  is  attempting  to  meet. 

3  A  control  law  life  cycle  has  been  defined  for  research  at  RAE  consisting  of 
four  main  phases: 

Conceptual 
Engineering  design 
Flight  clearance 
Flight  test 

4  The  conceptual  phase  includes  conceptual  simulation.  This  kind  of  simu¬ 
lation  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  the  identification  of  appropriate  response 
types  and  design  criteria  for  control  laws.  In  effect,  it  delivers  the  require¬ 
ment  and  should  be  performed  before  any  detailed  design  begins.  This  is  a  special 
feature  of  the  RAE  approach. 

5  Requirement  capture  and  expression  should  be  separated  from  any  con¬ 
sideration  of  representation  in  software  but  requirement  definition  and  conceptual 
design  are  interactive. 

6  Throughout  the  control  law  life  cycle,  capture  of  design  knowledge  is  vital, 
not  just  what  but  why.  Some  control  law  concepts  will  be  abandoned  during  the 
overall  process.  In  a  research  environment,  it  is  important  to  record  the 
details,  otherwise,  the  same  path  may  be  followed  again  at  a  later  date. 
Furthermore,  unsuccessful  systems  are  also  a  contribution  to  knowledge  and  may 
identify  the  need  for  further  research. 

7  Concepts  that  complete  the  life  cycle  through  to  flight  evaluation  will  only 
do  so  on  the  basis  of  'audit  trail'  information  that  keeps  track  of  what  decisions 
were  taken,  why  and  by  whom. 

8  Computer-based  methods  to  capture  this  design  knowledge  and  'audit*  infor¬ 
mation  are  essential,  to  reduce  overheads  and  encourage  designers  to  record  this 
Information. 

9  Tools  used  on  computers,  (eg  design  packages)  need  to  be  implemented  with 
'quality'  In  order  to  be  trusted;  their  Implicit  methods  and  algorithms  must  be 
visible  and  their  range  of  validity  must  be  declared.  This  does  not  do  away  with 
the  condition  that  tools  3till  need  intelligent  users. 

The  life  cycle  model  under  development  at  RAE  utilises  features  of  the  Jackson 
software  design  method  to  formalise  the  multitude  of  activities  and  sub-phases  within 
the  process  of  control  law  research  from  concept  to  flight  test.  This  paper  has  high¬ 
lighted  the  conceptual  and  engineering  design  phases  within  the  model  and  has  provided 
examples  of  how  previous  research  activities  fit  into  the  proposed  structure.  Work  is 
continuing  to  detail  the  clearance  and  flight  test  phases  in  readiness  for  ACT  flight 
research  in  flight-critical  helicopter  applications. 
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b)  Handling  and  workload  degradation 


Fig  9  Engineering  Design  Phase  Structure  Diagram 


Fig  10  Agility  Factor 
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Fig  1 1  Sidestep  Task  Results  from  Carefree  Handling  Simulation 
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SUMMARY 

The  paper  dealing  with  the  applications  of  the  ground  based  real-  time  simulations  used  by  the  Institute  for  Flight  Mechanics  at  DLR, 
Braunschweig,  is  followed  by  the  presentation  of  the  Implemented  hardware  concept  and  some  special  aspects  with  regard  to  the  simula¬ 
tion  compi'.ers  AD10  and  AD  ICO.  This  Includes  considerations  about  the  analog  and  digital  Input/output  handling  with  connected  hard¬ 
ware  In  the  loop  (HIL). 

The  essential  advantage  of  higher  simulation  languages  (CSSL-  based  ADSIM,  MPS10)  as  important  software  toolsfor  the  development, 
modification  and  implementation  of  complex  and  extensive  software  modules  under  real-time  simulation  aspects  Is  another  point  of  con¬ 
sideration.  Based  on  this  discussion  Is  the  description  of  problems  with  the  correlation  between  the  simulation  frame-time  and  the  actual 
integration  stepslze.  Suitable  Integration  algorithms  and  other  supporting  methods  used  within  real-time  simulations  to  compute  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  stiff  systems  are  described . 

The  presented  helicopter's  malnrotor  simulation  model  serves  as  an  example  for  the  complexity  of  software  modules,  incorporated  into 
the  real-time  simulations. 

Finally  the  actual  method  for  the  verification  and  validation  of  the  simulation  results  and  the  principle  diagnostic-  and  test-  software  appli¬ 
cation  concept  Is  explained.  The  conclusion  then  gives  some  Informations  about  the  usefulness  or  ground-based  real-time  simulation  fa¬ 
cilities  with  regard  to  the  research  support  of  flight  test  vehicles  like:  Inflight  simulators. 

1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  Institute  tor  Flight  Mechanics  of  DLR,  Braunschweig  developed  and  operates  special  equipped  flight  test  vehicles  which  are  mainiy 
used  as  inflight  simulators  for  research  purposes  (Ref.  1).  One  is  the  'Advanced  Technologies  Testing  Aircraft  System'  (ATTAS),  based  on 
aVFW614transportalrcraft(Fig.  1). 

The  other  one  Is  called  the  'Advanced  Technologies  Testing  Helicopter  System'  (ATTHeS)  and  is  based  on  a  BO-105  helicopter  ( Fig.  2). 
Both  vehicles  are  equipped  with  fly-by-wire  control,  onboard  computing  capacities,  avionics  and  special  sensor  systems. 

The  successful  use  of  these  flight  test  vehicles  needs  the  capabilities  of  ground  based  real-time  simulators  for  preflight  testing  of  ex¬ 
perimental  hard-  and  software  components  In  order  to  decrease  costs  and  to  increase  functionality  and  safety  of  flight  tests.  This  Includes 
the  training  of  test  pilots  to  support  the  correct  run  of  succeeding  real  flight  experiments. 

To  accomplish  these  required  tasks,  the  simulations  have  to  process  'real  world’-ldentlcal  data  streams  with  the  same  quantities,  formats 
and  transfer  rates  as  produced  within  the  actu  si  flight  test  vehicles.  Moreover  special  data  processing  hardware  components  as  Integral 
parts  of  the  ATT  AS  and  ATTHeS  research  eliciafts  have  to  be  connected  with  the  real-time  simulators,  including  'Fly  by  Wire’-  and  'Model 
Following  Control’-computer  systems  for  example,  as  well  as  fix  based  cockpits  with  input/output  capab  .  es  for  the  preflight  training  of 
pilots  and  the  control  of  simulation  runs. 

Those  described  common  objectives  and  demands  determine  the  general  structures  of  both  simulations: 

-The  ATTAS  ground  based  transport  aircraft  real-time  simulation,  completely  Installed  and  used  since  several  years 
-  The  ATTHeSground  based  Helicopter  real-time  simulation,  Installed  at  presentwith  the  exception  of  some  peripheral  hardware 
connections 

2.  HARDWARE  STRUCTURES 

Because  the  principle  hardware  arrangement  of  the  real-time  helicopter  simulation  is  based  on  experiences  with  the  ATTAS  simulation 
during  the  last  years,  both  simulator  hardware  structures  look  very  similar  to  each  other  (Fig.  3).  An  important  advantage  produced  by  this 
concept  is  the  possibility  to  minimize  the  number  of  different  hardware  components  and  that  decreases  the  expenditure  of  hardware 
maintenance  and  expensive  software  development. 

The  'host'-computer  VAX-750  works  as  a  supervisor  and  controls  both  simulations  Interactively.  The  total  simulation  software,  consisting 
cf  real-time  parts  running  with  the  AD100  ( helicopter  simulation )  and  AD10  (transport  aircraft)  and  non-real-time  parts  running  with  the 
VAXItself  is  developed  with  this  'host'-  machlno.  The  real-time  software  Is  loaded  Into  the  program-  and  data-memories  of  the  simulation 
computers  AD100  and  AD10  Immediately  before  the  simulation  run  and  the  control  is  given  by  the  Interactive  simulation  software  pack¬ 
ages,  executed  at  tno  VAX  computet,  The  normal,  not  time  critical  interactive  data  transfer  between  the  'host'  and  the  simulation  compu¬ 
ters  is  performed  by  16-Bit  parallel  Interfaces  (HIC,  RIC).  The  same  connection  can  bo  activated  with  the  helicopter  simulation  for  graphic 
'qulcklook'  outputs  during  a  simulation  run,  using  the  standard  ADSIM  (Ref.  2)  graphics  package. 

The  AD100  and  the  AD10  are  multiprocessor  systems,  special  designed  to  fulfil  the  continuous  real-time  simulation  tasks  of  complex  dy¬ 
namic  processes  (Ref.  3). 
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Only  a  short  view  of  the  AD100  interna!  harware  structui c  shall  be  given,  because  the  operation  modes  of  both  machines  are  compa.  able, 
but  the  capacity  of  the  AOIOOas  the  more  modern  computer  ,s  4  to  5  times  higher  than  that  of  the  ADI  0.  The  AD  100  is  a  65-Bit  floating  point 
machine  which  executes  20  Mega-Flops  per  second  in  a  scalar  operation  mode.  The  data  memory  is  optional  expandable  up  to  16  Mega 
Bytes.  This  computer  system  consists  of  several  processor:,  working  in  parallel  and  performing  different  jobs  (figure  4).  The  base  system 
configuration  contains: 

1.  Supervisor  (SUP) 

(for  interactive  communication  with  the  'host') 

2.  Arithmetic  Logic  Unit  processor  (ALU) 

(65-Bit  floating-point  arithmetic) 

3.  Multiplier  (MUL) 

(53-Bit  multlply-operation) 

4.  Storage  processor  (STO) 

(control  of  64- Bit  high-speed  data  memory) 

5.  Communication  processor  (COM) 

(control  of  all  other  processors  during  runtime) 

6.  Function  Memory  Unit  (FMU),  optional  I 
(control  of  16  Mbyte  CMOS-memory) 

7.  Communication  Link  Processor  (CLP),  optional ! 

(provides  4  ports,  e.g.:  fibre  optic,  Ethernet) 

Two  additional  siots  are  kept  free  for  future  expansion  boards. 

Every  processor  has  its  own  instruction  set.  Prepared  program  modules,  called  'kernels’,  which  are  stored  within  the  ADSIM  library  (trigon¬ 
ometric  functions,  square  root,  signum,  coordinate  transformations,  function  interpolations,  etc.)  are  loaded  into  the  different  program 
memories.  This  'kernels’  a.  e  written  In  AC  1 00-assembler  language  and  take  notice  of  the  processors  work  distribution.  The  COM  proces- 
s  .  contains  a  sequence  of  calls’,  created  by  the  compiler,  dependant  on  the  users  program,  which  are  processed  one  after  another. 
T.ieieby  large  programs  can  be  handled  without  wast.ng  the  program  memories.  All  piocessorsaie  connected  by  acommon  Dus  (PLUS- 
BUS)  (Fig.  4). 

In  addition  to  the  condition  of  short  frametimes  for  a  simulation  run,  It  is  of  great  Importance  tu  have  an  efficient  Input  output  (I/O)  system 
for  fast  data  transfers  between  the  simulation  computers  and  different  haidware  in  the  loop  (e.g..  data  transfei  between  AD100, 68020  in¬ 
terface  computer  and  the  Model  Following  Computer  System,  ’MFCS’).  This  pi  obi  .n  is  solved  with  the  connection  of  a  separate  I/O  con¬ 
trol  processor  (IOCP)  to  the  COM-  memory  of  the  AD100.  The  IOCP  works  in  parallel  to  the  other  processors  and  has  its  own  piogram 
memory  too.  It  is  linked  up  to  aspecial  l/C .  ack,  which  can  be  supplied  with  agreat  number  of  different  interfaces  -  e.g..  Sense  tunes  (SLj, 
Control  Lines  (CL),  Analog/Digital  Converters  (ADCs),  Digital/Analog  Converters  (DACs),  Dual  Ported  Memories  (DPMs),  etc.  -  . 

The  piogram  code  for  the  IOCP  has  to  be  written  in  the  special  ADRIO  programming  language  and  allows  most  variable  data  format  con¬ 
versions  to  provide  compatibility  with  other  connected  data  processing  systems. 

Both  simulation  computers  (AD100,  AD10)  are  linked  up  with  standard  VME-Bus  devices  based  on  68020  CPUs  (the  AD100  via  DPM  and 
the  AD10  via  Digital  to  Digital  Connection  (DDC)  (Fig.  3).  The  true  data  rate  for  this  configurations  is  about  1 .3  to  2.0  Mbytes/sec. 

The  VME  Bus  computers  work  like  intelligent  interfaces  between  the  asyncronous  as  fast  as  possible  running  real-time  machine „  and  the 
peripheral  devices  and  have  a  typical  given  frametime  of  20  milliseconds.  This  systems  are  expandable  up  to  three  CPUs,  to  get  smaller 
frametimes,  equal  or  less  than  10  milliseconds. 

The  application  of  computers  with  the  wide-spread  VME-Bus  standard  also  offers  the  oportunlty  to  purchase  a  variety  of  special  Interfaces. 
Expensive  and  time  consuming  self-  developments  are  avoidable.  Tire  ATT AS  simulation  uses  such  interfaces  as  MILBUS  1553B  and 
ARINC  429  for  example.  In  addition  to  the  input/output-data  distribution  tasks,  the  VME-Bus  computers  have  to  execute  some  non-time- 
critical  simulation  program  parts  as.  navigation,  calibration  and  data  calculation  and  transfer  for  the  cockpit  instrumentations. 

3.  SIMULATION  SOFTWARE  STRUCTURES 

The  ATTAS  base  aircraft,  the  VFW614,  is  simulated  with  six  degrees  of  freedom,  i  ne  accelerations  are  calculated  within  the  body-fixed  co¬ 
ordinate  axis  system,  Euler  angles  are  determined  by  solving  the  quaternions  differential  equations  (Fig.  5). 

In  total  thirteen  electro-hydraulic  actuator  control  systems,  including  six  separate  controlled  Direct  Lift  Control  flaps  (DLC-  flaps)  and  addi¬ 
tional  the  static  and  dynamic  behavioursof  the  two  jet  engines  have  to  be  simulated.  The  aerodynamic  coefficients  are  calculated  by  In  ,ear 
interpolation  with  function  table  look  up  methods.  Also  a  MIL-standard  wind  and  turbulence  model  and  a  standard  atmosphere  model  are 
included. 

Some  statistic  data  may  give  an  Impression  of  the  simulation  size: 


state  variables: 

62 

algebraic  variables: 

413 

generated  functions: 

one  variable: 

130 

two  variables: 

107 

three  variables: 

33 
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All  the  above  listed  models  are  programmed  with  the  MPSIO  (Modular  Programming  System  for  the  AD10)  simulation  language  and  are 
calculated  with  the  AOI 0. 

MPSIO  Is  a  special  software  package  running  only  with  an  AD10  multiprocessor  but  It  already  contains  a  lot  of  simulation  languago  ele¬ 
ments,  which  are  required  by  the  Continuous  System  Simulation  Language  (CSSL)  standards: 

-  modular  programming  structure 

-  extended  continuous  simulation  function  library 
-Interactive  software  package 

All  MPSIO  modules  are  written  In  the  AD10  macro  assembler  language  In  consideration  of  the  special  hardware  structure  of  this  machine. 
That  accounts  for  the  high  computation  speed  of  about  3.5  milliseconds  for  one  frame,  Including  Input/output  handling. 

The  dynamics  of  the  helicopter  BO105  are  calculated  by  the  AD100  exactly  in  the  same  way  than  that  of  the  VFW614:  (Fig.  5) 

6  DOF 

body  fixed  coordinate  axis  system 
quaternions  differential  equations 

The  difference  between  the  transport  aircraft  and  the  helicopter  simulation  consists  In  the  additional  computation  of  forces  and  moments 
of  helicopter  subsystems,  which  exercise  an  influence  on  the  centerof  gravity  motion  of  the  helicopter. 

Subsystem  models  Implemented  within  the  BO-105  real-time  simulation  are  (Fig.  6): 

.  Mainrotor  model 

The  model  describes  the  computation  of  the  forces  and  moments  at  the  rotor  hub  for  the  four-bladed  mainrotor  of  the  BO-105  helicopter 
with  flapping  and  lagging  degreesof  freedom  and  coincident  flapping  and  lagging  hinges.  Blade  flexibility  is  neglected  (Ref.  4).  The  com  - 
putation  is  based  on  the  Blade-  Element-Method: 

Each  of  the  four  bladesis  subdivided  into  lOelements,  covering  equal  annulil  aereas  during  one  rotation  (Fig.  7).  Therewith  the  number  of 
elements  Increases  at  the  more  active  aerodynamic  parts  of  the  rotor  blade.  The  aerodynamic  coefficients  are  calculated  at  each  ele¬ 
ment’s  reference  point  as  nonlinear  functions  of  the  local  mach-number  and  the  angle  of  attack.  The  total  forces  and  moments  at  the  rotor 
hub  are  then  determined  by  the  summation  of  all  blade  elements’  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  plus  the  blade  inertia  forces.  The 
model  is  expanded  by  trapezoidal  downwash  effects  and  a  tip  loss  factor  influence. 

•  Tailrotor  model 

The  tailrotor  simulation  Is  based  on  the  tip  path  plane  model  for  a  teetering  rotor  (Ref.  5).  The  dynamics  of  the  two  blades  are  neglectable 
and  therewith  the  forces  and  moments  are  computed  in  a  quasi  stable  state,  but  the  mainrotor  downwash  Is  included. 

•  Fuselage  model 

The  nonlinear  aerodynamic  is  calculated  by  function  table  look  up  methods.  Mainrotor  downwash  effects  are  considered. 


.  Empennage  model 

The  aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  are  computed  via  determination  of  aerodynamic  coefficients  at  the  horizontal  stabilizer  by  linear 
interpolation  of  functions  dependent  on  the  local  angle  of  attack  and  the  mach-number.  Again  downwash  effects  are  considered 

The  helicopter  simulation  iscompleted  by  the  computation  of  the  kinematics  and  dynamicsof  control  systems  for  longitudinal  control,  lat¬ 
eral  control,  collective  pitch  mainrotor,  collective  pitch  tailrotor  and  a  dynamic  engine  model  including  RPM-governer  functions. 

All  those  above  described  models  are  Implemented  within  the  BO- 105  simulation  running  in  real-time  on  the  AD100.  The  most  complex 
and  computation-time  consuming  part  Is  the  simulation  of  the  mainrotor.  For  example:  The  extensive  differential  equations  describing  the 
accelerations  of  the  flapping  and  lagging  angles  have  to  be  solved  for  each  of  the  four  blades  and  the  aerodynamic  forces  must  be  calcu¬ 
lated  forty  times  each  frame  If  ten  elements  per  blade  are  chosen.  More  than  75  percent  of  the  actual  total  helicopter  simulation  frametime 
of  1 .9  milliseconds  is  used  for  the  mainrotor  calculation.  Some  more  informations  about  the  size  of  the  helicopter  simulation  are  given  by 
the  following  data,  comparable  to  the  VFW-614  simulation: 


state  variables: 

32 

algebraic  variables: 

1000 

generated  functions: 

one  variable: 

215 

two  variables: 

87 

The  short  computation  time  Is  not  only  the  result  of  using  a  special  designed  fast  computer,  but  also  based  on  the  application  of  the  con¬ 
tinuous  simulation  language  ADSIM.  ADSIM  is  used  to  Implement  and  to  control  the  real-time  helicopter  simulation  and  contains  most  of 
the  CSSL  standards.  Like  MPSIO  it  consists  essentially  of  two  parts,  the  programming  language  Itself  and  an  extended  interactive  soft¬ 
ware  package.  The  language  supports  block  structured  programming  and  makes  It  possible  to  translate  the  mathematical  description  of 
asimulation  model  easily.  Comprehensive  function  and  model  libraries  containing  typical  continuous  simulation  elements  as  for  example 
functions  describing  nonlinearities,  modules  for  multivariable  function  interpolation  and  standard  models  for  simulation  subsystems  are 
available. 
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User  written  FORTRAN  code  may  be  Included  for  non-realtime  program  parts  to  execute  pre-calculations,  modify  parameters  and  control 
the  simulation  runs.  One  application  of  this  feature  is  the  control  and  parameter  modification  during  the  Iterative  procedure  of  the  helicop¬ 
ter's  trim  calculation. 

Many  of  the  ADSIM  software  elements  are  written  as  'kernels',  specially  designed  for  the  multiprocessor  hardware  to  provide  maximal 
computation  speed. 

The  ADSIM  interactive  program  package  is  running  on  the  VAX  computer  and  enables  the  user  or  programmer  to  control  the  simulation. 
The  graphic  online  qulcklook  option  Is  only  one  available  tool.  Parameter  modification,  display  of  simulation  data,  speedup  changing  to 
run  faster  or  slower  than  real-time  are  other  useful  options.  Moreover  of  great  importance  are  the  ADSIM  supported  twelve  integration  al¬ 
gorithms  which  can  be  changed  interactively: 


ADAMS-BASHFORTH  1to4 

ADAMS-MOULTON  1to4 

RUNGE-KUTTA  2  and  4 

RUNGE-KUTTA-REALTIME  2  and  3 


The  ADIOOstandard  Integration  algorithm  Is  AB-21  (see:  Numerical  Integration) 

The  software  modules  running  on  the  66020  VME-Bus  computers  of  the  two  separate  simulation  facilities  are  identical  in  essential  parts. 
Handling  input/output  data  via  different  interfaces,  calibration,  navigation  and  optional  data  recording  are  the  most  important  tasks  of 
both  computers.  The  standard  programming  language  'C'  and  the  real-time  PDOS  operating  system  are  applied  system  software  tools. 

Interactive  program  parts  executed  with  the  VAX-750  and  the  VMS  operating  system  are  written  in  FORTRAN. 

4.  NUMERICAL  INTEGRATION 

Every  numerical  integration  algoi  ithm  applied  to  solve  nonlinear  common  differential  equations  pioduces  more  or  less  accurate  approxi¬ 
mations  of  the  real  solutions.  Special  restrictions  with  the  choice  of  suitable  integration  algorithms  used  by  real-time  simulations  may 
cause  additional  accuracy  problems  and  should  be  noticed  unconditionally  to  avoid  non-acceptable  dynamic  errors.  Most  important  re¬ 
striction  consists  in  the  correlation  between  the  integration  step  size  and  the  actual  frametime  (time,  the  computer  needs  for  one  program- 
run  through  the  state  equations).  Normally  the  frametime  equals  the  integration  stepsize,  running  a  simulation  in  real-time.  Therefore  only 
integration  methods  with  fixed  stepslzes  are  usable.  On  the  other  hand  the  dynamic  error  increases  proportional  to  the  increasing  step- 
size.  This  leads  to  serious  problems,  especial  with  large  real-time  simulations  and/or  stiff  systems. 

Changing  the  integration  algorithm  may  sometimes  help  to  solve  the  problems,  but  unfortunately  that  did  not  produca  the  wished  results 
in  the  actual  case  of  the  above  described  VFW-614  simulation  for  example.  Not  the  integration  of  the  flight  dynamic  equations  but  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  differential  equations  describing  the  dynamic  behaviour  of  the  electro-hydraulic  actuators  with  its  higher  natural  frequency 
showed  non-acceptable  results. 

The  successfully  applied  method  to  eliminate  this  errors  is  called  the  Multiple  Framing  Technique  (Fig.  8). 

The  basic  idea  of  this  technique  is  using  an  integer  multiple  of  the  total  frame  rate  to  reduce  the  integration  stepsize  for  fast  subsystems. 

with  a  total  frametime  h  and  a  multiple  frame  rate  n,  the  stepsize  for  a  fast  subsystem  results  In  h'  =  h/n.  Of  course,  the  total  frametime  in¬ 
creases  because  of  the  multiple  computation  of  the  fast  subsystems,  but  the  actual  stepsize  for  the  subsystem  becomes  substantially 
smaller  than  without  multiple  framing.  The  VFV/-614  simulation  for  example,  with  a  frame  rate  n  =  5  and  a  total  frametime  h  =  6.7  millisec¬ 
onds,  the  actuator  subsystems  can  be  Integrated  now  with  a  stepsize  of  1 .34  milliseconds  instead  of  3.5  milliseconds  as  beiore  and  there¬ 
with  satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

There  are  no  difficulties  on  principle  with  implementing  this  method,  if  the  input  data  for  the  fast  subsystem  are  generated  by  interpolation 
or  extrapolation  techniques,  considering  the  correct  timing.  But  the  Implementation  becomes  evidently  more  transparent,  if  using  a 
'single  pass'  integration  algorithm  ( results  by  only  one  pass  through  the  state  equations )  instead  of  a  'multiple  pass'  method. 

The  multiple  framing  technique  is  most  effective,  if  the  fast  subsystem  s  frametime  is  considerably  smaller  than  that  of  the  slow  system. 
This  method  is  often  an  useful  tool  for  the  implementation  of  stiff  systems'  real-time  simulations  as  demonstrated  with  the  ATTAS  ground 
based  real-time  simulation. 

Unfortunately  not  only  the  correlation  between  stepsize  and  frametime  has  to  be  noticed  if  real-time  suitable  integration  algorithms  will  be 
selected  but  also  other  criterions  reduce  the  number  of  applicable  methods. 

First  criterion,  the  algorithm  has  to  be  explicit,  because  implicit  algorithms  use  the  solution  of  the  right  hand  side  of  the  differential  equa¬ 
tions  at  a  time,  when  this  solution  Is  not  yet  present  in  real-time  (e.g.:  trapezoidal  integration  (Fig.  9). 

Second  criterion:  the  algorithm  has  to  be  input  compatlble.lt  has  to  use  only  known  past  or  present  inputs  (Ref.  6). 

For  instance:  standard  RUNGE-KUTTA  2nd  order  (Fig.  10)  is  not  well  suitable  without  modification  (Fig.  1 1 )  or  input  extrapolation,  similar 
to  the  Input  data  generation  necessary  with  the  multiple  framing  technique. 
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An  additional  Information  Is  of  Interest  too:  multiple  pass  algorithms  compared  to  single  pass  algorithms  lose  their  true  higher  accuracy 
under  real-time  conditions,  because  they  need  multiple  passes  through  the  state  equations  to  get  the  desired  results  and  that  leads  to 
multiple  total  stepsize. 

Summing  up,  It  looks  as  If  'ADAMS-BASHFORTH'  single  pass  predictor  algorithms  are  the  best  suited  numerical  Integration  methods  for 
large  real-time  simulations.  But  these  methods  have  to  be  used  carefully  too,  because  of  startup  problems  and,  more  important,  numeri¬ 
cal  stability  problems  with  higher  order  AB  methods  in  conjunction  with  increasing  stepsizes. 

With  regard  to  the  above  considerations  about  real-time  numerical  Integration  methods,  low  order  AB  algorithms  for  both,  the  helicopter 
BO-1 05  and  rhe  wing  aircraft  VFW 61 4  simulation  are  chosen . 

5.  SIMULATION  VERIFICATION  AND  VALIDATION 

The  simulation  Implementations  are  started  with  database  Informations  given  by  wind-tunnel  experiments  and  other  aircraft  manufac¬ 
turer  specifications,  supplemented  by  more  or  less  reliable  data  modifications  during  the  simulation  installation  phase.  Tnls  first  approach 
to  simulate  the  actual  dynamic  behaviour  of  the  research  aircraft  has  to  be  improved  and  verified  to  guarantee  maximal  coincidence,  in 
particular  with  respect  to  the  ground  tests  of  model  following  control  software  quality. 

The  verification  concepts  of  the  helicopter  and  transport  aircraft  simulations  are  identical  in  principle  and  are  described  in  (Fig.  12). 

Both  aircrafts  are  equipped  with  onboard  data  recording  devices  ( magtape,  disk ),  identical  or  compatibel  to  ground  based  devices  as 
parts  of  the  simulators’  hardware.  Starting  with  stationary  flight  conditions,  all  actuator  input  commands  and  sensor  output  data  are  re¬ 
corded  during  a  test  flight  via  the  onboard  computer  system.  The  actuator  input  commands  may  be  generated  by  the  test  pilot  or  by  test 
software  (predefined  input  signals,  e.g.:  3-2-1- 1  sequences)  executed  with  the  onboard  computers. 

The  simulation  verification  process  is  started  with  an  equilibrium  calculation  to  get  the  same  or  similar  stationary  flight  conditions  as  the 
real  aircraft.  Then  the  simulation  is  started  and  ths  onboard  recorded  input  data  are  used  as  input  commands  for  the  simulation  run.  The 
simulated  sensor  output  data,  corresponding  to  the  aircraft  sensors,  are  stored  on  a  second  storage  device.  The  flight  test  data  and  the 
simulation  results  are  then  compared  and  analyzed  after  the  simulation  run  has  finished.  This  comparison  is  practicable  with  several  simu¬ 
lation  independent  running  software  tools.  Parameter  and  database  modifications  are  then  the  next  step,  followed  by  another  simulation 
run  and  comparison  as  explained  above.  This  iterative  procedure  is  finished  and  the  simulation  is  validated,  if  predefined  quality  criterions 
are  accomplished.  An  extension  of  the  simulation  with  software  modules  supporting  the  automatic  control  and  execution  of  the  verifica¬ 
tion  process  is  intended.  There  is  no  difficulty  with  imbedding  such  program  parts  into  ADSIM. 

The  ADSIM  Interact  routine  will  also  be  used  for  the  internal  verification  to  detect  hard-  and/or  software  errors,  before  the  simulation  is 
started  for  user  experiments  like  preflight  tests  of  onboard  components.  This  is  performed  by  the  computer  supported  comparison  of  for¬ 
merly  generated  and  validated  reference  data  with  actual  simulation  data.  Non-acceptable  differences  are  detected  and  recorded. 

The  generation  of  simulation  reference  data  is  performed  by  starting  the  simulation  with  predefined  trim  conditions  for  the  flight  vehicle. 
Special  defined  and  computer  calculated  signals  ( e.g.:  3-2-1-1  signals)  are  then  used  successively  as  Input  commands  for  all  actuator 
control  systems.  All  essential  simulation  data  during  one  run  ( 10  seconds )  are  recorded  with  a  20  milliseconds  intervall  time,  creating  a 
suitable  database  for  the  internal  verification.  Recording  new  reference  data  is  only  permitted  if  simulation  models  are  modified. 

Tho  actual  simulation  data  set,  produced  with  the  same  input  data  and  the  same  method  as  described  above,  is  always  calculated  before 
using  the  simulation.  The  actual  data  are  recorded  too,  and  finally  compared  with  the  reference  data.  Differences  are  detected  and  regis¬ 
tered.  Subsequent  hard-  and  software  test  programs  are  then  available  for  the  exact  error  identification. 

This  internal  verification,  based  on  the  higher  verification  and  validation  process,  is  a  very  effective  method  to  check  the  functionality  of 
simulations  Including  almost  all  integrated  hardware  components. 

6.  CONCLUSION 


Though  the  verification  and  final  validation  processes  have  not  been  finalized  yet,  comparisonsr  of  the  real-time  simulations  with  real  flight 
data  already  Indicate  sufficient  agreement  (Fig.  13).  This  Is  the  result  of  using  well  suited  real-time  models  and  fast  special  designed  hart- 
ware  components  corresponding  with  simulation  specific  software  tools  like  ADSIM  and  MPS10.  The  ATT AS  ground  based  real-time  sir  u 
lation  is  successfully  used  for  the  preparations  of  research  experiments  with  the  flight  test  vehicle  since  several  years.  Moreover  the 
experiences  with  this  simulation  were  especially  useful  with  respect  to  the  installation  of  the  ATTHeS  real-time  simulation,  which  will  b'' 
used  too  as  an  Indispensable  aid  supporting  the  scientific  work  in  the  field  of  helicopter  research,  including  the  integration  of  peripheral 
hardware  components. 
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Fig.  2  Advanced  Technologies  Testing  Helicopter  System 
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Fig.  3  Real-Time  Simulations  (Principle  Structure) 
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Fig.  4  ADtOO  Hardware-Structure 
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Fig.  5  Flight  Mechanical  Equations 
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Rg.  6  Helicopter  Simulation  (Modular  Structure) 
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Fig.  7  Mainrotor  Blade  Segmentation 


Fig.  8  Multiple  Framing 
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Rg.  10  Runge-Kutta  2nd  Order  Integration 
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HARDWARE-IN-THE-LOOP  SIMULATION  AT  THE  NAVAL  WEAPONS  CENTER 


R.  A.  Licklider,  Missile  Simulation  Branch  (Code  3914) 

A,  B.  Galloway,  F.  Schiavone,  RF  Missile  Systems  Branch  (Code  3911) 
E.  J.  Bevan,  W.  Williams,  EO/IR  Missile  Systems  Branch  (Code  3912) 
Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  California,  93555,  U.S.A. 


Summary 

Hardware-in-the-Loop  (HWIL)  simulation  as  it  is  practiced  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  is  described 
along  with  its  use  in  tactical  missile  development.  Computational  aspects  of  HWIL  are  discussed  along 
with  the  *ypes  of  simulations  that  form  system  analysis  efforts.  Target  generation  techniques  in  the  RF  and 
IR  domains  are  presented  with  some  comments  on  utility  and  cost. 


A  Hardware-in-the-Loop  (HWIL)  facility  is  used  at  the  Naval  Weapons  Center,  China  Lake,  California 
(NAVWPNCEN)  for  the  system  integration  and  analysis  of  tactical  missile  guidance  and  control  systems. 
The  facility  allows  missile  components  from  the  seeker  to  the  autopilot  to  be  exercised,  integrated  and 
tested  with  target  signals  generated  and  transmitted  across  free  space.  Rotational  motion  is  often 
impressed  on  the  devices  under  test  to  stimulate  gyros  and  examine  seeker-body  coupling  effects.  This 
paper  provides  an  overview  of  the  HWIL  process  and  its  utility  in  missile  system  analysis. 

Missile  simulations  usually  occur  in  a  time-stepped  manner,  working  through  the  block  diagram  shown 
in  figure  1 . 


Guidance 

Signal 

Seeker 

Target 

&  Control 
- - - 

Processing 

Signature 

k 

Figure  1 


In  an  all-math  simulation,  these  blocks  exist  only  in  the  computer,  in  HWIL,  the  simulated  blocks  are 
contained  in  the  shaded  area  of  figure  1,  while  the  remaining  blocks  represent  actual  missile  hardware 
and  a  target  image.  A  target  signature  is  generated  at  the  appropriate  frequency  and  projected  across  free 
space  to  the  seeker.  The  assembly  containing  the  seeker,  its  signal  processing  components,  the  guidance 
and  control  unit  and  the  autopilot  is  generally  mounted  in  a  flight  table  that  responds  with  the  rotational 
motion  generated  by  the  airframe  simulation.  The  target  geometry  is  updated  in  simulation  and  the 
signature  modified  for  succeeding  time  steps. 

The  motivation  for  HWIL  simulation  stems  from  two  major  sources.  First,  it  is  the  only  way  to  integrate 
missile  guidance  components  together  and  exercise  them  as  a  system  in  the  laboratory,  it  provides  a 
means  both  of  understanding  the  performance  of  a  missile  seeker/guidance  system  and  insuring  that  the 
system  works.  Mathematical  models  of  the  components  may  be  developed  and  tested  using  HWIL. 
Unfortunately,  one  only  models  what  one  understands.  The  hardware  may  exhibit  features  that  have  not 
been  accounted  for  in  a  mathematical  model.  HWIL  allows  the  system  analyst  to  detect  and  understand 
unexpected  hardware  performance  in  the  model  building  process.  The  second  reason  for  HWIL  is  a 
purely  economic  one.  Table  1  shows  the  number  of  flight  tests  required  to  qualify  three  Sidewinder  (AIM- 
13)  missiles  developed  at  NAVWPNCEN.  The  first  missile,  AIM-9D,  was  developed  in  an  era  where 
mathematical  simulations  were  just  beginning  to  make  an  impact.  AIM-9L  underwent  extensive 
mathematical  simulation,  but  only  very  limited  HWIL  simulation.  AIM-9M  underwent  extensive 
mathematical  and  HWIL  simulation.  The  reduction  in  test  firings  of  almost  50%  from  AIM-9L  to  AIM-9M  is 
attributable  in  large  part  to  HWIL  testing.  The  use  of  HWIL  led  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  system 
operation  and  caught  several  design  and  implementation  flaws  that  would  have  led  to  flight  failures  had 
ning  occurred. 
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AIM-3D 

AIM-9L 

AIM-9M 

(1960-1964) 

(1972-1975) 

(1978-1981) 

Research  &  Development 

49 

Engineering  Test 

11 

2 

Development  Test 

10 

8 

Technical  Evaluation 

32 

20 

8 

Operational  Evaluation/ 
Initial  Operational  Test 
and  Evaluation 

48 

28 

17 

Total 

129 

69 

35 

Table  1  -  Sidewinder  Firings 

HWIL  is  complementary  to  flight  tests,  but  in  no  way  should  replace  them.  There  will  always  be  a 
requirement  to  fire  a  certain  number  of  missiles,  but  HWIL  can  leverage  those  firings  by  reducing  the 
degree  of  risk  inherent  in  them.  Firings  are  also  extremely  useful  for  validation  of  mathematical  and  HWIL 
simulations,  a  point  that  cannot  be  expressed  strongly  enough.  The  increasing  complexity  of  missile 
systems  and  combat  scenarios,  and  the  repeatability  of  HWIL  simulations  work  together  to  provide  strong 
motivation  for  a  HWIL  effort  in  understanding  missile  performance  during  and  after  development. 

The  computational  requirements  of  HWIL  may  not  seem  severe  at  first,  since  only  a  small  part  of  the 
actual  missile  is  simulated.  However,  the  equations  of  motion  of  the  missile  must  be  solved  in  real  time.  If, 
for  example,  the  equations  governing  flight  are  solved  in  half  real  time  (one  second  of  flight  time 
corresponds  to  two  seconds  of  wall  clock  time)  with  hardware  in  the  loop,  the  effective  seeker  bandwidth  is 
doubled.  This  is  not  a  realistic  test  of  the  hardware. 

The  NAVWPNCEN  Simulation  Laboratory  (SIMLAB)  is  built  around  the  concept  of  a  workstation 
(figure  2).  The  workstation  allows  the  system  analyst  to  operate  a  simulation  from  a  single  location,  with  all 
the  computational  and  interface  tools  required  at  that  one  location.  The  computational  engine  of  HWIL  is 
an  Applied  Dynamics  AD- 100.  This  20  Megaflop  machine  has  several  positive  attributes  for  real-time 
HWIL  simulation.  First,  it  is  fast,  with  integration  and  table  lookup  algorithms  built  into  hardware.  Second, 
the  ADSIM  programming  language  used  on  the  AD-100  allows  the  differential  equations  of  flight  motion  to 
be  written  down  explicitly.  This  speeds  the  simulation  process  and  makes  for  code  that  is  more  easily 
dealt  with  by  the  analyst.  Finally,  the  input/output  (I/O)  subsystem  contains  a  rich  set  of  software 
commands  as  well  as  A/D's,  D/A's,  digital  control  and  sense  lines  and  other  devices  useful  ^r  reading 
from  and  writing  to  hardware.  An  important  feature  is  the  ability  to  do  I/O  operations  in  gro-,.s.  I/O  in  HWIL 
is  susceptible  to  the  "time  skew"  problem.  If  one  is  reading  from  a  number  of  devices  in  a  system  and  the 
reads  are  done  sequentially  (as  is  the  case  with  most  computers),  the  data  read  from  the  first  device  will  be 
somewhat  older  than  the  data  read  from  the  last.  With  group  operations,  all  of  the  devices  may  be  read 
from  or  written  to  at  one  instant.  Then,  the  data  itself  is  collected  sequentially  from  the  I/O  subsystem  and 
processed. 


Local  Ethernet 


Figure  2 


Figure  2  does  not  show  the  missile  interfaces,  nor  does  it  include  any  of  the  target  generation 
information  flow.  In  reality,  the  I/O  subsystem  and  analog  computer  interact  with  both  the  missile  system 
under  test  and  the  target  generation  devices. 
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An  Applied  Dynamics  AD-1 0  is  sometimes  used  in  place  of  the  AD-1 00  for  HWIL  computations  This 
machine  is  a  somewhat  older  version  of  the  AD-100  and  uses  fixed  point  arithmetic  computations  verses 
the  AD-100's  floating  point.  The  programming  language  of  the  AD-10  is  more  difficult  to  master  than  the 
AD-100's  ADSIM.  As  a  result,  these  machines  are  declining  in  user  popularity.  They  are,  however,  quite 
comparable  in  speed  to  the  AD-100. 

The  analog  computers  used  are  over  25  years  old.  They  still  find  extensive  application  in  the  SIMLAB, 
even  though  most  of  the  computational  load  has  been  taken  over  by  the  AD-1 00s.  The  analog  computers 
drive  the  flight  tables,  although  wo  are  beginning  to  procure  tables  with  digital  controls.  They  are  also 
quite  useful  as  signal  conditioners.  The  analog  computers  can  still  perform  some  computations  faster  than 
their  digital  counterparts,  particularly  in  the  area  of  nonlinear  actuator  modelling.  The  use  of  analog 
computers  is  more  or  less  one  of  individual  preference  in  the  SIMLAB,  since  one  can  always  build  custom 
analog  circuits  to  do  their  job  when  necessary.  While  a  user  base  exists,  we  wili  continue  to  maintain  the 
analog  computers.  The  future  of  these  devices  is  uncertain,  considering  the  availability  of  digitally 
controlled  flight  tables  and  the  ever  increasing  speed  of  digital  computers.  Eventually,  we  will  probably 
move  to  a  smaller  series  of  analog  computers  for  the  one  task  of  analog  signal  scaling  that  will  probably 
always  be  with  us. 

A  Digital  Equipment  Corporation  MicroVAX  3500  is  used  for  data  reduction,  general  purpose 
computations,  and  as  a  host  for  the  AD- 100.  The  Silicon  Graphics  IRIS  4D/70GT  is  used  to  provide  a  real¬ 
time  display  of  information  during  HWIL  simulation.  The  workstations  are  lir.  .ed  via  ethernet  to  printers, 
tape  dnves  and  larger  mass  storage  devices.  The  ethernet  link  also  provides  a  means  of  communications 
between  workstations. 

Computers  employing  the  UNIX  operating  system  such  as  the  Silicon  Graphics  IRIS  are  beginning  to 
make  a  much  more  significant  impact  on  mathematical  and  HWIL  simulation.  Originally,  these  machines 
were  procured  for  use  in  simulation  visualization.  Their  substantial  computing  speed  make  them  quite 
attractive  in  mathematical  simulations,  but  the  unique  architecture  of  the  AD- 100  is  unmatched  in  its  HWIL 
capability  by  any  existing  UNIX  machine.  Holden1  details  the  use  of  these  computers  for  both  simulation 
visualization  and  target  generation  for  Tracker-in-the-Loop  simulation  (to  be  covered  later  in  this  paper)  It 
would  appear  that  UNIX-based  workstations  will  make  an  increasing  impact  on  HWIL  simulation  in  the 
future. 

A  three  axis  flight  table  provides  a  means  of  impressing  rotational  degrees  of  freedom  on  hardware 
under  test.  This  rotational  motion  exercises  autopilot  gyros  and  allows  one  to  study  seeker-body  coupling 
The  hydraulically  driven  tables  are  capable  of  reproducing  the  rotational  motion  encountered  in  that  most 
demanding  of  scenarios,  an  air-to-air  missile  encounter.  Typically,  an  air-to-air  table  can  move  a  57  kg 
cylinder  with  a  load  inertia  of  28  kg-m2  200  degrees/sec  in  pitch  and  400  degrees/sec  in  yaw.  The  pitch 
number  is  lower  since  that  axis  must  carry  the  weight  of  all  the  other  axes.  For  an  approximately  symmetric 
six  degree  of  freedom  (6-DOF)  simulation,  the  lower  number  represents  the  true  rotational  capability  of  the 
table. 

HWIL  simulation  is  really  a  part  of  the  simulation  and  system  analysis  process  in  missile  development 
Normally,  the  analysis  of  a  missile  system  involves  the  following  simulations: 

(1)  Point  Mass  (3-DOF) 

(2)  Digital  Reference  Simulation  (6-DOF) 

(3)  Digital  Seeker  Simulation 

(4)  Tracker-in-the-Loop  Simulation 

(5)  Seeker  HWIL  Simulation 

The  first  three  simulations  are  purely  mathematical.  The  point  mass  (3-DOF)  simulation  utilizes  trim 
aerodynamics  but  does  not  include  missile  body  dynamics.  It  is  useful  for  quick,  simple  calculations  of 
gross  missile  performance.  Often,  this  simulation  is  implemented  on  a  personal  computer.  The  digital 
reference  simulation  (6-DOF)  and  a  detailed  digital  seeker  simulation  are  two  of  the  end  products  of  HWIL, 
yet  their  development  starts  in  the  earliest  stages  of  system  analysis.  The  6-DOF  is  a  airframe  simulation 
that  models  missile  body  motion  in  detail.  It  is  useful  for  defining  the  edge  of  the  missile  performance 
envelope  in  a  kinematic  sense.  The  seeker  and  signal  processing  in  this  simulation  are  fairly  simple.  The 
digital  seeker  simulation  models  the  blocks  of  figure  1  that  will  be  tested  in  HWIL.  The  seeker  and  signal 
processing  in  particular  are  modelled  to  a  very  detailed  degree.  The  goal  of  this  simulation  is  to  evaluate 
system  software  at  a  high  level  and  examine  counter-measures.  None  of  the  first  three  simulations  need 
run  in  real  time. 

The  Tracker-in-the-Loop  simulation  is  used  when  the  target  presentation  requirements  are  too 
ngurous  for  a  seeker  HWIL  simulation.  This  occurs,  for  example,  when  an  IR  imaging  seeker  is  used.  The 
seeker  signal  processing  must  be  tested  against  extended  targets  (e.g.,  those  that  subtend  more  than  a 
pixel  on  the  imaging  plane),  backgrounds  and  countermeasures.  Since  IR  scene  projectors  are  now  only 
in  their  very  expensive  infancy  (see  Holden1),  another  method  must  be  used.  Figure  3  shows  a  block 
diagram  of  Tracker-in-the-LGop. 
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Figure  3 

Here,  the  target  signature  and  seeker  modulation  transfer  function  (MTF)  are  modelled  in  the 
computer.  What  emerges  from  simulation  is  s  digital  video  signal  that  represents  the  processing  that  the 
analog  components  of  the  seeker  have  performed  on  the  target  image.  One  pays  a  price  for  this.  The 
seeker  is  left  out  of  the  loop,  and  rotational  flight  motion  is  not  impressed  on  the  guidance  components. 
Thus,  seeker-body  coupling  studies  must  be  done  under  more  simple  (i.e.,  point  source)  target  generation 
conditions. 

The  value  of  Tracker-in-the-Loop  lies  in  the  ability  to  exercise  the  seeKer  signal  processing  block. 
Virtually  all  imaging  systems  are  software  intensive,  and  the  signal  processing  of  the  image  constitutes  a 
large  share  of  the  amount  and  complexity  of  processing  in  the  system.  The  requirement  for  target 
signature  display  is  avoided,  but  the  target  generation  requirement  still  exists.  See  Holden1  for  more 
details. 

The  seeker  HWIL  simulation  tests  the  missile  components  as  a  system,  as  >n  figure  1 .  Even  in  seeker 
HWIL,  a  subset  of  simulations  is  used.  This  is  normally  the  first  opportunity  in  the  development  process  to 
move  the  missile  guidance  components  as  a  system  on  a  three  axis  rate  table.  Normally,  a  simple  pinned 
stability  simulation  is  used  first  to  determine  the  angular  stability  of  the  missile  hardware.  The  simulations 
become  more  complex,  finally  cumulating  in  a  6-DOF  that  reproduces  ail  of  the  rotational  motion  that  the 
missile  would  experience  in  flight. 

Target  generation  is  the  last  subject  that  will  be  considered  here,  but  in  many  ways  it  is  the  most 
complex.  In  seeker  HWIL,  a  realistic  target  in  the  frequency  band  of  interest  must  be  shown  to  the  seeker. 
This  target  should  move,  since  a  finite  line  of  sight  rate  produces  the  most  interesting  phenomena  in 
guidance  systems.  The  target  should  appear  to  increase  in  intensity  as  the  simulation  moves  towards  the 
endgame  Backgrounds  and  countermeasures  should  be  available  to  tax  the  signal  processing  systems. 
Unfortunately,  the  ideal  target  generation  system  does  not  exist.  Various  simplifications  are  made  to 
balance  reality  with  cost.  The  first  of  these  is  concerned  with  target  motion. 

For  economic  reasons,  one  is  often  faced  with  a  fixed  target  source.  The  use  of  phased  arrays  has 
ameliorated  this  problem  somewhat  in  the  RF  domain,  but  this  is  an  expensive  solution  that  is  .iui  always 
available  In  order  to  present  the  missile  with  a  line  of  sight  rate  so  important  to  the  navigational  equations, 
a  technique  called  Synthetic  Line  of  Sight  (SLOS)  is  often  used.  To  understand  SLOS,  we  first  define 
missile  Ime  of  sight  angles  in  figure  4.  The  missile  line  of  sight  to  the  target  a  and  the  platform  angle  q  are 
both  measured  from  a  reference,  generally  the  horizon  for  elevation  and  a  compass  direction  for  azimuth. 
For  simplicity,  consider  only  one  component,  azimuth  or  elevation. 


Missile 


Figure  4 


The  error  angle  e  is  generally  much  smaller  than  q  or  a,  and  is  typically  on  the  order  of  0.1  degrees. 
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Figure  5 


Now,  consider  the  simplified  block  diagram  of  a  gimbaled  missile  tracker  control  system  shown  in 
figure  5.  The  tracker  must  keep  the  seeker  platform  axis  (measured  by  $)  aligned  with  the  line-of-sight  o. 
The  integration  of 

(a  -  $)  is  accomplished  within  the  seeker  hardware  to  produce  a  measure  of  e.  Further  processing 

produces  a  guidance  signal  and  a  seeker  command  4>c  to  close  the  tracking  loop.  When  it  is  not  practical 

to  present  a  moving  target  to  the  seeker,  an  electrical  signal  ^synthetic  is  summed  into  the  tracking  loop  as 

shown  in  figure  5,  while  the  seeker  continues  to  track  a  stationary  target  (a  =  0). 

The  guidance  signal  is  used  to  drive  flight  table  motion  and  a  mathematical  model  of  the  control 
actuator,  airframe,  and  the  relative  geometry  between  missile  and  target.  This  model  also  calculates 

^synthetic.  Disturbance  torques  caused  by  mass  unbalance  or  acceleration  induced  gimbal  friction  are 

easily  introduced  by  summing  them  with  a.  The  flight  table  is  controlled  so  that  simulated  gimbal  angles 
(between  the  seeker  platform  and  the  airframe)  are  equal  to  their  in-flight  values. 

The  SLOS  method  may  be  used  to  accurately  simulate  error  angles,  coupling  torques  and  gimbal 
excursions  without  costly  target  motion  equipment.  However,  SLOS  has  several  disadvantages.  It  is 
difficult  to  apply  when  there  are  multiple  targets  in  the  field  of  view,  or  with  missiles  using  airframe  mounted 
gyros  and/or  dual  mode  seekers. 

In  IR  systems  (particularly  imaging  systems),  the  approximation  of  a  static  target  source  or  a 
rudimentary  extended  source  is  often  made.  Two  systems  are  available  in  the  SIMLAB  fortesting  such 
systems.  The  first  utilizes  a  static  source  that  is  reflected  through  a  mirror  assembly  (figure  6). 


Aspheric 

Mirror 


Aspheric 

Mirror 


Figure  6 

The  digitally  controlled  mirror  was  recently  installed  to  avoid  reliance  on  SLOS.  This  provides  the 
capability  to  move  a  static  image  around  the  field  of  view  of  a  seeker.  The  static  image  does  not  increase 
in  extent  as  the  simulation  progresses,  and  the  system  is  limited  to  a  single  color  target. 
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A  more  advanced  system  is  shown  in  figure  7. 


Figure  7 


This  system  is  designed  for  HWIL  testing  against  targets  in  the  far  IR  spectral  region  with  a  slowly 
varying  line  of  sight  rate.  The  target  generation  system  is  unique  in  two  ways.  First,  a  beam  splitter  is  used 
to  allow  two  IR  sources  at  different  temperatures  to  contribute  to  the  composite  target  signal.  Second,  each 
target  source  is  capable  of  varying  in  target  extent.  The  sources  are  rectangular  black  bodies  that  are 
partially  obscured  by  sliding  plates.  Figure  8  shows  the  function  of  each  target  source. 


STEPPER 

MOTOR 


STEPPER 

MOTOR 


STEPPER 

MOTOR 


STEPPER 

MOTOR 


Figure  8 


The  net  effect  is  a  hotter  target  at  Ti  surrounded  by  a  colder  background  at  T2.  The  stepper  motors 
provide  a  small  line  of  sight  rate  as  well  as  a  change  in  target  extent  during  the  course  of  simulation. 

The  preceding  two  examples  show  simple  IR  target  generators  for  seeker  HWIL  either  in  use  or  under 
construction  at  NAVWPNCEN.  An  active  research  program  in  IR  scene  generation  is  underway  as  well.  A 
number  of  technologies  are  under  consideration,  including  heated  resistor  networks  and  liquid  crystal  light 
valves.  As  this  paper  is  concerned  with  the  present  state  of  HWIL  simulation  at  NAVWPNCEN,  these  areas 
will  not  be  treated.  As  a  final  comment,  the  presentation  of  a  complex  target  with  backgrounds  and 
countermeasures  requires  both  a  scene  projection  system  and  a  computer  image  generation  capability. 
The  .attei  is  a  matter  of  algorithm  and  code  development  matched  with  (rapidly  increasing)  computer 
speed.  The  former  is  an  area  of  applied  physics  where  considerable  challenges  remain. 

In  the  RF  domain,  synthetic  iine  of  sight  has  been  used  with  a  single  point  target  for  a  number  of  years. 
Recently,  the  introduction  of  multiple  targets,  countermeasures,  and  a  desire  for  multi-spectrum  simulation 
has  motivated  the  search  for  target  motion  systems.  Table  2  shows  the  relative  merits  of  some  systems 
under  consideration. 
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Point  Motion 
Source  Dimens’vn 

Glint 

Simu¬ 

lation 

Complex 
Target 
H,V  Pos 

Wide 

Angle 

Target 

Cost  OK 
for  mm 
wave  RF 

Relative 

Cost 

8-18  GHz 

Relative 

Cost 

18-40  GHz 

Simple 

Track 

1-D 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

Yes 

1 

1 

Robotic 

Arm 

2-D 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

Yes 

50 

50 

X-Y 

Translator 

2-D 

Yes* 

Yes* 

No 

Yes 

50 

50 

Electronic 

Steered 

Array 

2-D 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

100 

400 

Reflector 

2-D 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

200 

200 

(Theoretical) 

*  with  triad  array 

Table  2 


The  simple  track  system  offers  the  ability  to  have  multiple  targets  with  one  dimensional  motion,  and  is 
now  in  use  at  NAVWPNCEN.  An  electronically  steered  array  (phased  array)  is  under  construction,  and 
plans  for  either  a  robotic  arm  or  an  X-Y  translator  are  in  progress.  The  latter  two  have  an  advantage  over 
phased  arrays  in  that  they  may  be  used  for  multi-spectral  target  presentation.  A  small  triad  array  allows  RF 
extended  target  effects  to  be  generated  using  a  target  translator.  It  should  be  noted  that,  to  avoid 
correlation  between  targets,  independent  target  generation  devices  are  required  for  multiple  targets. 

An  active  research  program  is  also  underway  for  RF  target  generation  systems.  In  particular,  reflector 
systems  are  being  studied  as  a  possible  solution  to  many  of  the  problems  inherent  in  other  designs. 

This  paper  has  presented  a  brief  overview  of  Hardware-in-the-Loop  as  it  is  practiced  at  NAVWPNCEN. 
A  few  caveats  are  in  order  in  conclusion.  First,  the  laboratory  is  dedicated  to  tactical  missile  HWIL 
simulation.  This  drives  the  computational,  interface  and  target  generation  efforts.  Second,  system 
analysis  is  the  product  of  HWIL  simulation.  Our  goal  is  to  understand  missile  hardware  performance  at  the 
system  level,  supporting  weapon  designers  in  the  research  and  development  process.  The  laboratory 
tends  to  be  quite  generic,  with  multiple  projects  sharing  resources.  Finally,  the  laboratory  is  continually 
changing,  with  active  research  in  simulation  technology,  computer  systems,  image  processing,  IR  scene 
and  RF  target  generation.  This  research  is  crucial  to  maintaining  a  state  of  the  art  facility. 
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1.  SUMMARY 

High  fidelity  modeling  of  the  multipath  environment  is  required  to  properly  test  the  performance  of  software  tracking  algorithms 
in  a  semiactive  missile.  Examples  of  multipath  models  are  presented.  Simulation  data  is  compared  to  flight  test  data  and  the 
underlying  signal  mechanisms  are  explained. 

2.  INTRODUCTION 

This  paper  describes  the  development  and  testing  of  sea  surface  multipath  models.  These  models  represent  the  various  forward 
reflective  signal  paths  encountered  in  a  typical  missile  engagement  They  are  used  to  create  the  simulated  environment  necessary  to 
evaluate  tracking  algorithms  in  the  guidance  computer  of  a  semiactive  missile.  The  modeling  effort  relied  heavily  on  flight  test  data 
for  tnstght  and  verification.  As  a  consequence,  simulated  test  data  corresponds  well  with  flight  test  data  for  test  flights  at  low  target 
altitudes. 

The  multipath  models  are  used  in  an  all-digital  ftve-degree-of-freedom  engagement  simulation.  The  simulation  contains 
extensive  radio  frequency  environment  and  signal  processing  models  and  forms  a  closed  loop  around  the  missile's  embedded 
computer.  These  simulations  are  supported  by  the  coraputer-in-the-loop  (CEL)  facility. 

The  CIL  facility  complements  the  six-degree-of-freedom  (6-DOF)  and  hardware-in-thc-loop  simulations  at  companion  facilities. 
The  CIL  facility  provides  more  missile  signal  processor  and  environmental  detail  than  the  typical  6-DOF  simulation.  It  can  provide 
environmental  detail  difficult  to  implement  in  hardware-in-the-loop  simulations  and  has  the  potential  to  evaluate  a  system  design 
before  the  hardware  is  available.  It  also  makes  use  of  the  actual  missile  software  to  check  out  missile  system  performance.  Because 
of  its  all-digital  nature,  the  simulations  are  repeatable  and  serve  as  a  valuable  tool  in  evaluating  or  developing  the  embedded 
computer  software.  These  features  come  at  a  cost  of  longer  simulation  run  times  compared  to  the  two  other  types  of  simulations. 

The  challenge  is  to  develop  good  practical  models  while  balancing  modeling  difficulty,  modeling  fidelity,  and  the  need  for  short 
simulation  run  times. 


There  are  three  pathways  for  multipath  forward  scattering.  (1)  the  transmit  paths  from  illuminator  to  missile  rear  receiver, 
U)  the  transmit  paths  from  illuminator  to  target,  and  (3)  the  receive  paths  from  target  to  missile  front  receiver.  Within  each  of  these 
three  pathways,  there  are  three  types  of  forward  scatter  multipath  components:  direct  path,  specular  path,  and  diffuse  path  (see 
Figures  la  and  lb). 

The  modeling  treatment  for  the  direct  and  specular  signal  components  are  straightforward  and  well  established.  The  modeling 
treatment  for  the  diffuse  signal  component  is  much  more  difficult,  and  practical  treatments  for  simulation  are  still  evolving.  Because 
of  modeling  difficulties,  the  diffuse  components  are  often  neglected  or  implemented  with  very  simple  models. 

Regardless  of  the  modeling  difficulty,  the  diffuse  signal  component  must  be  given  a  careful  treatment.  The  diffuse  signal,  not 
the  specular,  is  the  principal  contributor  to  multipath  generated  phase  and  angle  noise  that  leads  to  missile  tracking  performance 
degradauon.  The  reflective  surface  region  supporting  the  generation  of  the  diffuse  signal  generates  amplitude,  phar  and  angle 
noise.  Our  modeling  approach  is  to  subdivide  the  diffuse  region  into  many  surface  slices,  sum  the  individual  power  returns,  convert 
to  voltage,  and  calculate  phase.  This  has  to  be  done  for  the  various  rcf.ective  paths  between  the  illuminator  and  the  missile's  rear 
and  front  receivers.  These  models  are  calculation-intensive  and  time  consuming  and  place  a  computational  burden  on  the 
simulauon's  host  computer.  Practical  limits  on  computing  capability  impose  a  compromise  between  modeling  fidelity  and  computer 
run  ume.  Because  the  simulation  is  all  digital,  it  can  run  non-real  time.  This  allows  some  trade-off  between  fidelity  and  length  of 
simulation  ran  time. 


The  embedded  computer  utilizes  measurements  derived  from  the  signal  strength.  Doppler  signals,  and  angle  signals.  These 
measurements  include  various  signal  statistics.  Alguiii'miis  compare  these  signals  in  association  logic  and  in  mack  logic  The 
embedded  computer  reconfigures  the  front  receiver  to  optimize  signal  processing,  enabling  it  to  better  measure  its  environment  and 
track  its  target.  High  fidelity  simulation  modeling  of  the  radio  frequency  environment  and  signal  processing  is  necessary  to  provide 
realistic  representative  signals.  These  signals  are  required  to  exercise  the  many  software  signal  processing  paths  necessary  for 
testing  the  embedded  computer  software  effects  on  missile  performance. 


Our  model  implementations  represent  a  reasonable  compromise  between  the  conflicting  requirements  of  high  fidelity  modeling 
and  reasonably  short  simulation  ran  times. 


Approved  for  public  release;  distribution  is  unlimited." 
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3.  REAR  MULTIPATH  EFFECTS 

Our  early  developmental  effort  was  focused  on  rear  multipath  rather  than  front  multipath.  The  simpler  geometries  of  rear 
multipath  allowed  multipath  effects  to  be  better  isolated  and  provided  a  more  direct  comparison  between  simulation  and  test  results. 
The  rear  multipath  models  were  later  used  to  develop  the  front  multipath  models  by  adding  angle  effects. 

The  rear  multipath  links  are  between  the  illuminator  and  the  missile  rear  receiver.  Because  the  illuminator  antenna  is  tracking 
the  target,  the  missile,  after  launch,  can  move  into  antenna  nulls.  This  greatly  reduces  the  direct  path  signal  to  the  missile  rear 
receiver.  This  makes  the  direct  signal  strength  sensitive  to  engagement  geometry.  The  specular  and  diffuse  rear  multipath  reflection 
points  also  lie  in  the  antenna's  sidelobes  and  main  beam.  However,  the  specular  and  diffuse  path  illuminator  to  surface  to  missile 
signal  strength  changes  slowly  compared  to  that  of  the  direct  path  illuminator  to  missile  signal  strength.  This  can  result  in  the 
specular  and  diffuse  signals  providing  a  slowly  changing  level  forming  a  floor  under  the  direct  signal.  When  the  direct  signal  drops 
to  near  or  below  the  specular  and  diffuse  signal  levels,  relatively  large  phase  and  amplitude  noise  disturbances  are  generated  in  the 
missile  rear  receiver.  This  phase  noise  is  propagated  into  the  front  receiver  where  it  reduces  track  quality,  distorts  apparent  target 
Doppler  information,  and  affects  the  track  algorithms.  The  amplitude  noise  is  not  propagated  into  the  front  receiver  because  of  the 
amplitude  leveling  action  of  the  rear  receiver  automatic  gain  control  (AGC). 

Flight  test  data  for  surface-to-air  shots  indicating  rear  multipath  effects  are  presented  in  Figure  3.  The  curves  indicate  that  rear 
multipath  amplitude  and  phase  noise  increase  as  target  altitude  decreases  because  more  of  the  surface  is  strongly  illuminated  by  the 
main  beam  and  the  strong  sidelobes  near  the  main  beam  and  because  the  geometry  supports  a  larger  diffuse  area.  The  surface 
illumination  increases  the  diffuse  multipath  signal  component.  This  diffuse  phase  noise  is  propagated  into  the  front  receiver  where  it 
degrades  Doppler  measurements  and  track  performance. 

As  shown  in  Figure  3,  the  rear  AGC  signal  represents  the  amplitude  of  the  received  signal  in  the  rear  receiver.  A  higher  value 
represents  a  stronger  signal.  The  front  track  received  detector  gives  an  indication  of  the  phase  noise  in  the  front  receiver.  A  lower 
signal  with  high  frequency  components  indicates  a  signal  with  poor  coherency  due  to  phase  noise  The  front  track  receiver  detector 
signal  periodically  drops  to  zero  due  to  reset  logic  in  the  signal  processor  and  is  independent  of  phase  noise  from  multipath  effects. 

Figure  3  compares  amplitude  and  phase  signal  test  data  for  surface-to-air  engagements  against  a  3.05-km  (10-kft),  1.5-km 
(5-kft)  and  18.3-meter  (60-feet)  altitude  targets.  At  11  seconds  in  the  3.05  km  altitude  engagement  the  direct  path  between 
illuminator  and  missile  rear  receiver  enters  a  strong  illuminator  antenna  null.  This  causes  a  decrease  in  the  direct  signal  and  uncovers 
the  diffuse  signal  floor  mentioned  earlier.  This  results  in  the  observed  increase  in  noise.  At  the  lower  target  altitudes  the  relative 
strength  of  the  diffuse  signal  increases  causing  a  noisier  structure  in  the  amplitude  signal.  There  is  also  a  corresponding  increase  in 
phase  noise  propagated  into  the  front  receiver.  In  the  18.3-meter  target  altitude  engagement,  the  front  receiver  phase  noise  is  due  to 
both  front  and  rear  multipath.  However,  the  rear  multipath  noise  is  the  major  contributor  to  front  receiver  phase  noise  until  the  last 
few  seconds  of  flight. 

Although  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  the  figures,  there  is  specular  interference  lobing  on  the  rear  AGC  signal  at  the  end  of  the  flight. 
This  occurs  because  the  missile  reenters  the  illuminator  main  beam,  which  strengthens  the  direct  signal,  and  the  low  missile  altitude 
geometry  supports  the  generation  of  significant  specular  returns.  Together,  these  two  signals  interfere  with  one  another  to  form  the 
lobing  structure. 


This  test  data  illustrates  that  rear  multipath  effects  can  be  the  dominant  factor  in  generating  front  receiver  phase  noise  and  must 
be  carefully  treated  in  any  multipath  modeling  effort  designed  to  test  tracking  algorithms. 

4.  REAR  MULTIPATH  MODEL 

Figure  1  presents  the  direct,  specular,  and  diffuse  paths  that  form  the  multipath  between  illuminator  and  missile  rear  receiver. 
Signals  in  the  models  are  represented  as  complex  vectors  containing  phase  and  amplitude.  The  small  platelet  theory  and  diffuse 
reflection  concepts  described  in  Reference  1  are  used  as  the  theoretical  basis  for  calculating  the  diffuse  area,  diffuse  cross-section, 
and  specular  scattering  coefficient.  Reference  2  provides  additional  insight  on  relating  multipath  effects  to  radar  systems. 

Figures  4,  5,  and  6  present  the  direct,  specular,  and  diffuse  mathematical  models.  After  these  rear  multipath  models  were 
developed  and  tested  against  flight  data,  they  were  applied  to  the  front  multipath  transmit  and  receive  paths. 

The  expression  for  the  direct  path  illuminator  to  missile  voltage  (Eim)  is  given  in  Figure  4.  The  terms  generating  the  amplitude 
signal  component  are  those  typically  encountered  in  the  radar  range  equation.  The  phase  components  of  the  signal  are  contained  in 
the  exponential  terms.  The  exponential  term  containing  Rim  represents  phase  shift  due  io  propagation  delay.  The  term  containing 
theta-Aim  accounts  for  the  180-degree  phase  shifts  between  lobes  of  the  antenna  voltage  pattern. 

The  expression  for  the  specular  path  illuminator  to  surface  specular  image  point  to  missile  voltage  (Eism)  is  given  in  F;gurc  5. 
The  expression  for  the  amplitude  component  of  the  specular  signal  is  essentially  the  standard  treatment  found  in  iiipm  texts  on 
forward  scattering.  The  one  exception  is  the  treatment  of  the  smooth  planar  surface  reflectivity  (Ro).  Ro  is  limited  to ..  value  of  0.3 
to  account  for  the  antenna  smearing  the  theoretical  Ro  curve  in  angle.  The  phase  term  includes  both  the  phase  of  the  smooth  sea 
reflection  coefficient  and  propagation  phase  delay.  In  addition,  the  phase  of  the  illuminator  to  specular  point  antenna  phase  shift  is 
included. 
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The  expression  for  the  diffuse  path  illuminator  to  diffuse  area  strip  to  missile  voltage  (Eidm)  is  given  in  Figure  6.  The  general 
approach  in  generating  diffuse  voltages  is  to  first  calculate  the  diffuse  power  return  for  small  strips  across  the  diffuse  area  and  then 
sum  the  powers  and  convert  to  a  voltage  amplitude.  The  voltage  noise  characteristics  are  obtained  by  generating  real  and  imaginary 
Gaussian  samples  filtered  with  a  bandwidth  determined  by  the  Doppler  spread  across  the  diffuse  area.  The  propagation  delay  to  the 
center  of  the  diffuse  area  is  added  to  the  noise  vector  phase.  Currently,  the  area  is  being  divided  into  10  strips. 

In  calculating  the  diffuse  power  (Pidm),  an  incident  (SI)  and  reflected  (S2)  shadowing  function  is  used  for  each  area  strip. 
These  shadowing  functions  are  calculated  with  respect  to  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  general  diffuse  area  and  not  the  tipped  platelets. 
The  shadowing  function  is  given  in  Reference  3. 

The  diffuse  scattering  coefficient  model  is  a  hybrid  treatment  combining  components  of  two  models  from  Reference  1.  The 
weighting  across  the  diffuse  area  is  appropriate  for  the  Gaussian  distribution  of  surface  heights,  but  the  boundary  of  the  area  is 
based  on  a  uniform  distribution  and  is  truncated  early.  The  intent  is  to  expand  the  diffuse  area  borders  appropriate  for  Gaussian 
distribution  when  more  host  computing  power  becomes  available.  As  it  now  stands,  this  model  yields  less  diffuse  power  than  either 
of  the  reference  models.  The  scattering  coefficient  presented  is  appropriate  for  rough  surfaces.  For  extremely  smooth  surfaces 
(such  as  less  than  sea  state  1),  a  smooth  surface  model  is  combined  with  the  rough  surface  model  using  an  appropriate  transition. 

The  theta- Aid  phase  term  in  the  expression  for  Eidm  is  due  to  180-degree  phase  shifts  between  antenna  lobes  (refer  to 
Figure  6).  The  theta-d  phase  term  is  generated  from  bandpass-filtered  Gaussian  noise.  The  bandwidth  is  determined  by  the 
Doppler  spread  across  the  diffuse  patches. 

5.  REAR  MULTIPATH  MODEL  VALIDATION 

Figure  7  presents  simulated  data  for  the  3.05-km  target  altitude  engagement.  It  illustrates  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
missile  to  the  antenna  during  flight  as  well  as  the  simulated  direct,  diffuse,  and  specular  signal  components.  Note  the  strong 
sidelobe  peak  between  the  deep  nulls  at  11  seconds  and  13.8  seconds.  The  component  signals  indicate  the  diffuse  noise  floor  and 
the  relative  strength  of  the  direct  path  signal.  It  is  easy  to  visualize  the  dips  in  the  direct  signal  revealing  the  diffuse  component. 
This  signal  structure  is  used  in  validating  our  models  against  flight  test  telemetry  signal  records.  The  geometry  of  this  engagement 
did  not  support  significant  specular  returns. 

Figure  8a  compares  simulated  results  against  the  test  data  presented  previously.  Note  than  in  the  simulation,  the  direct  signal 
decreases  and  the  noise  increases  when  the  missile  enters  the  antenna’s  deep  sidelobe  nulls  at  11  and  13.5  seconds.  When  the 
missile  enters  the  sidelobe  peak  between  the  nulls,  the  direct  signal  increases  and  the  noise  decreases.  The  signal  structure  between 
the  simulated  and  test  data  is  similar  although  the  times  do  not  match  exactly.  The  times  that  the  missile  passes  through  illuminator 
peaks  and  nulls  depend  on  individual  missile  gyro  drift  rates,  accelerometer  bias,  thrust  profile,  and  antenna  pattern  variation.  The 
simulation  explains  and  reproduces  the  interaction  between  the  direct,  diffuse,  and  specular  signals  observed  in  flight  test  data. 

Figure  9  presents  simulation  data  for  the  18.3-meter  target  altitude  engagement.  It  indicates  the  simulated  missile  angle  position 
relative  to  the  antenna  pattern  and  the  direct,  specular,  and  diffuse  path  signals.  Figure  8b  indicates  their  sum  as  seen  in  the  rear 
AGC  plus  the  front  track  receiver  detector.  In  this  engagement  against  a  18.3-meter  altitude  target,  the  amplitude  of  the  diffuse 
component  is  stronger  compared  to  the  direct  path  signal  than  that  of  the  3.28  km  altitude  target.  This  results  in  a  relatively  noisy 
AGC  signal.  During  the  last  few  seconds  of  flight,  the  phase  noise  is  reduced  as  the  missile  enters  the  illuminator  antenna  main 
beam,  and  the  direct  signal  increases.  At  the  end  of  flight,  the  specular  component  increases,  and  interference  lobing  is  observed  on 
the  AGC  signal. 

Figure  8b  compares  flight  test  data  with  simulated  data  for  the  1 8.3-meter  altitude  target  engagement.  The  flight  test  data  and 
simulated  data  for  the  rear  AGC  signal  have  similar  noise  level  and  signal  characteristics.  The  phase  noise  is  reduced  during  the  first 
few  seconds  of  flight  when  the  missile  passes  through  the  antenna  main  beam  and  strong  sidelobes,  which  increases  the  direct  signal 
strength  while  the  diffuse  signal  is  relatively  weak.  The  phase  noise  increases  as  the  diffuse  signal  increases  and  the  missile  moves 
into  weak  sidelobes,  reducing  the  direct  path  signal.  The  phase  noise  is  reduced  at  about  22  seconds  as  the  missile  enters  the 
amenna  main  beam. 

During  the  last  few  seconds  of  flight  when  the  missile  enters  the  illuminator  antenna’s  main  beam,  the  direct  signal  strength  is 
increased  and  the  effect  of  the  diffuse  noise  is  reduced.  At  the  end  of  the  flight  there  is  a  small  amount  of  interference  lobing  on  the 
rear  AGC  signal  due  to  a  strong  specular  component. 

6.  FRONT  MULTIPATH  MODEL 

The  treatment  in  modeling  front  multipath  is  different  irom  that  for  rear  multipath  for  the  transmit  path  from  illuminator  to 
surface  to  target  and  for  the  return  path  from  target  to  surface  to  missile  (see  Figure  2).  The  transmit  path  has  no  angle  information 
and  is  treated  similarly  to  rear  multipath.  Unlike  the  rear  multipath,  however,  the  transmit  path  signal  model  must  also  include 
modulation  by  the  fluctuating  target  before  reception  by  the  missile  via  direct  or  reflected  path.  The  transmit  path  diffuse  area  is 
currently  divided  into  10  strips  for  calculating  diffuse  voltage. 

The  return  path  has  angle  information.  Ideally,  the  return  diffuse  area  would  be  divided  into  many  small  strips,  each  at  a 
separate  angle.  These  individual  strips  would  be  processed  and  added  by  the  monopulse  receiver.  Currently,  however,  the  return 
diffuse  area  is  divided  into  20  strips.  These  20  strips  arc  partitioned  into  two  groups  of  10.  The  center  of  power  for  each  10-strip 
area  is  treated  as  a  point  target  for  angle  calculations. 
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Figure  10  presents  front  multipath  transmit  path  direct,  specular,  and  diffuse  component  signal  powers  and  their  sum  for  the 
surface-to-air  18.3-meter  target  altitude  engagement.  The  sum  transmit  signal  has  a  shallow  null  at  mid-flight  due  to  interference 
between  the  direct  and  specular  signal  components.  The  high  frequency  noise  riding  on  the  top  of  the  sum  signal  (front  AGC)  is 
partially  due  to  computer  calculation  noise  that  has  yet  to  be  corrected.  Any  transmit  signal  noise  is  seen  as  noise  riding  on  top  of 
the  front  receiver  AGC  signal.  This  effect  is  more  apparent  if  the  diffuse  signal  is  weak  and  the  AGC  is  high,  indicating  that  the 
return  signal  is  strong  and  is  little  affected  by  system  thermal  noise  or  diffuse  noise. 

Figure  1 1  presents  the  front  multipath  receive  path  direct,  specular,  and  diffuse  signal  powers  without  the  application  of  target 
fluctuation  modulation.  Target  fluctuation  effects  are  included  in  the  simulated  front  AGC  signal  of  Figure  12.  Notice  that  the 
receive  path  specular  return  shown  in  Figure  1 1  is  significant  only  during  the  first  few  seconds  of  flight  when  the  engagement 
geometry  supports  strong  specular  returns  because  of  the  low  grazing  angles.  The  "image-like"  returns  that  cause  so  much  trouble 
in  low  angle  tracking  can  be  derived  through  diffuse  theory  and  appear  as  narrow  band  diffuse  signals.  The  classical  specular  model 
treatment  will  not  provide  strong  specular  signals  at  the  end  of  flight  because  the  typical  flight  geometry  does  not  produce  small 
grazing  angles  in  the  return  path.  A  lot  of  misguided  effort  has  been  devoted  to  massaging  the  specular  model  in  attempts  to  produce 
the  "image-like"  returns. 

7.  FRONT  MULTIPATH  MODEL  VALIDATION 

Figure  12  compares  flight  test  and  simulated  data  for  the  engagement  against  the  18.3-meter  target.  The  signals  presented  are 
the  front  receiver  AGC,  pitch  boresight  error,  narrow  band  Doppler  error,  and  wide  band  Doppler  error.  The  front  AGC  measures 
front  receiver  signal  level.  It  indicates  target  fluctuation  on  the  direct  return  signal,  and  signal  interference  between  the  target  signal, 
front  multipath,  and  receiver  noise.  The  boresight  error  signal  indicates  target  angle  relative  to  the  missile.antenna  boresight  angle. 
The  narrow  and  wide  band  Doppler  error  signals  are  front  track  receiver  outputs  that  indicate  target  Doppler  tracking  error. 

At  the  beginning  of  flight,  the  low  altitude  missile  geometry  produces  low  grazing  angles  that  support  the  generation  of  strong 
receive  path  front  multipath  specular  signals.  This  produces  low  frequency  interference  signals  in  the  front  AGC  for  the  first  few 
seconds  of  flight.  As  the  missile  increases  altitude,  the  specular  component  of  the  front  multipath  rapidly  diminishes. 

During  the  next  portion  of  flight,  the  relative  long  range  target  provides  a  weak  signal  and  thermal  noise  is  high  relative  to  target 
and  front  multipath  signals.  This  results  in  noisy  front  AGC,  boresight  errors,  and  Doppler  error  signals. 

The  range  from  missile  to  target  gradually  decreases  as  the  flight  proceeds  and  front  multipath  signals  increase  relative  to 
thermal  noise.  The  influence  of  thermal  noise  decreases.  The  diffuse  noise  floor  builds  up  under  the  direct  path  target  to  missile 
signal.  When  the  fluctuating  direct  target  signal  dips  and  uncovers  diffuse  noise,  the  front  AGC,  pitch  boresight  error,  and  Doppler 
error  signals  become  noisy.  The  eye  can  easily  correlate  dips  in  the  AGC  with  increases  in  noise  for  the  other  signals.  This  is  also 
the  cause  of  some  of  the  from  receiver  phase  noise  seen  at  the  end  of  flight  illustrated  in  Figure  8b. 

When  boresight  error  increases  because  the  direct  signal  dips,  the  pitch  boresight  error  usually  develops  some  downward  bias. 
During  the  early  part  of  flight,  the  return  signal  is  weak  and  receiver  thermal  noise  generates  significant  boresight  error  noise. 
However,  this  noise  is  not  biased  and  causes  less  of  a  guidance  problem. 

The  simulated  Doppler  error  is  noisier  than  that  of  the  test  data.  The  simulated  Doppler  error  noise  is  sensitive  to  the  surface 
roughness  model  and  will  provide  a  better  match  to  test  data  if  a  slightly  smoother  surface  model  is  chosen.  When  the  missile  enters 
the  illuminator  main  beam  near  the  end  of  flight,  the  direct  receive  path  signal  increases  relative  to  the  diffuse  signal  and  the  Doppler 
error  signals  become  less  noisy.  The  Doppler  error  signal  is  strongly  influenced  by  the  diffuse  signal  component  when  the  direct 
signal  component  decreases,  indicated  by  a  dip  in  the  front  AGC  signal.  During  these  dips,  the  Doppler  error  is  biased  toward  a 
lower  or  higher  Doppler  error  as  the  doppler  tracker  shifts  toward  the  Doppler  frequency  of  the  diffuse  noise  signal.  The  Doppler 
error  amplitude  and  bias  is  dependent  on  die  relative  missile  to  diffuse  area  velocity. 


8.  CONCLUSIONS 

The  flight  test  and  simulated  data  have  the  same  basic  structure.  This  structure  and  the  individual  signal  stream  will  vary 
somewhat  from  test  flight  to  test  flight  and  from  simulation  run  to  simulation  run. 

In  general,  our  simulation  yields  results  similar  to  that  observed  in  flight  test  data.  In  addition,  the  modeling  explains  the 
mechanisms  resulting  in  the  observed  signal  characteristics. 

The  following  are  some  conclusions  derived  from  this  work: 

(1)  Rear  multipath  must  be  modeled  to  adequately  simulate  multipath  effects  for  some  semiactive  missiles. 

(2)  An  effective  compromise  must  be  made  between  obtaining  the  necessary  diffuse  modeling  fidelity  and  fast  simulation  run 
times. 

(3)  Diffuse  reflections  can  generate  significant  front  receiver  phase,  amplitude,  and  boresight  error  noise. 
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(4)  Diffuse  reflections  can  be  more  significant  than  specular  reflections  for  low  altitude  engagements. 

(5)  Classical  specular  model  theory  does  not  lead  to  proper  simulation  treatment  of  the  "image  problem"  seen  in  flight  test  data 
whereas  diffuse  theory  does. 
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FIGURE  3.  Effects  of  Rear  Multipath  Disturbs  Front  Receiver  Signals. 
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FIGURE  4.  Description  of  Rear  Multipath  Model  -  Direct  Signal  Path. 
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FIGURE  5.  Description  of  Rear  Multipath  Model  -  Specular  Signal  Path. 
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(b)  Low  Target  Altitude  18.3  m  ( 60  ft). 
FIGURE  8.  Rear  Multipath  Model  Validation. 
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FIGURE  10.  Front  Multipath  Transmit  Path  Power  Components  Surface  Launch  -  Target 
Altitude  18.3  m  (60  ft). 
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FIGURE  12.  Front  Multipath  Validation  -  Low  Altitude  18.3  m  ( 60  ft). 
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1.  Abstract 

Nowadays  system  simulation  Is  an  Important  task  In  the  development  procedure  of  new  and  Im¬ 
proved  flight  vehicles.  In  addition  to  typical  off-line  and  non-real-time  system  simulations,  special 
requirements  for  real-time  compulation  speed  exists  for  flight  simulators.  A  further  application  of 
real-time  simulation  Is  the  so  called  'hardware-in-lhe-loop  simulation'  where  real  components  like 
new  closed  loop  controllers  or  complete  on-board  systems  are  tested  under  realistic  conditions. 

In  the  past  a  lot  of  companies  have  designed  and  built  special  purpose  simulation  computers 
which  are  veiy  powerful  but  expensive.  The  progress  in  computer  science  shows  a  trend  to 
distributed  systems  where  multiple  processors  are  running  in  parallel  to  improve  the  performance 
dramatically.  At  the  DLR  Institute  for  Flight  Mechanics  a  computer  system,  based  on  the 
TANSPUTER  was  designed  to  achieve  real-time  simulation  capabilities  for. the  FALKE  Shuttle.  This 
flight  vehicle  is  a  reduced-size  model  of  a  reentry  body  which  is  used  for  a  new  aerodynamic  flight 
test  technique. 

After  an  introduction  to  this  FALKE  flight  test  technique  the  paper  presents  the  characteristics  of 
the  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation.  Then  an  introduction  to  TRANSPUTERS  and  the  associated 
philosophy  is  given.  This  leads  to  a  description  of  the  needed  hardware  for  the  simulation 
including  all  the  interfaces  to  the  FALKE  flight  object.  The  next  part  of  the  paper  presents  the 
characteristics  of  the  simulation  model  and  its  mathematical  formulation.  Then  a  three 
dimensional  real-time  representation  of  FALKE  Shuttle  is  described.  In  the  last  part  of  the  paper 
results  of  the  executed  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  are  presented. 


2.  FALKE  flight  test  technique 

Since  more  than  a  decade  the  US  Space  Shuttle  and  recently  the  USSR  Buran  Shuttle  prototype 
have  been  developed  for  space  transportation  purposes.  Other  reusable  space  transportation 
systems  are  planned  (e.g.  NASP,  Hermes,  Sanger).  Therefore  the  aerodynamic  testing  of 
spaceplanes  is  gaining  importance.  The  validation  of  important  aerodynamic  and  control 
parameters  (e.g.  derivatives)  in  the  transsonic,  supersonic  and  hypersonic  flight  region  via  wind 
tunnel  testing  is  for  various  reasons  critical: 

-  Aerodynamic  parameters  for  sufficient  high  Reynolds  and  Mach  numbers  can  be  obtained 
only  with  limited  accuracy. 

-  Real  gas  effects  are  difficult  to  simulate. 

-  Model  suspension  and  wind  tunnel  wall  interferences  affect  the  measurements. 

Therefore  the  analytical  and  experimental  prediction  of  the  dynamic  behavior  of  such  reentry 
flight  vehicles  is  quite  limited.  Thus  a  new  complementary  flight  test  technique  has  been 
developed,  which  will  contribute  to  an  improved  confidence  level  of  estimated  aerodynamic  and 
^r>tro!  parameters  and,  hcncc,  the  flying  qualities  of  sudi  vehicles  prior  io  their  first  flight,  tins 
flight  test  technique  which  is  based  on  balloon  assisted  drop  model  testing  is  called  FALKE 
(Fallkorpererprobung). 

A  US  Space  Shuttle  replica  with  a  length  of  about  seven  metres  will  be  lifted  to  an  altitude  of 
about  forty-five  kilometres  by  a  balloon  (Fig.  1).  From  this  altitude  the  model  is  dropped  and 
accelerated  In  vertical  free  fall  up  to  a  flight  Mach  number  far  beyond  Mach  1.  In  order  to  take  full 
advantage  of  the  potential  energy,  a  steep  dive  with  small  angles  of  attack  has  to  be  followed.  This 
Is  achieved  by  an  on-board  flight  control  system  which  computes  the  control  surface  deflections. 
Maneuvers  can  be  flown  from  thirty  kilometres  down  to  six  kilometres.  The  resulting  altitude- 
Mach  diagram  (Fig.  2)  corresponds  to  the  final  phase  of  the  US  Space  Shuttle  orbiter  during 
landing.  Tire  size  of  the  model  guarantees  sufficient  high  Reynolds  numbers.  The  maneuvers  will 
include  computer  generated  input  commands  which  were  optimized  for  system  identification 
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Fig.  1  Typical  mission  profile 


Fig.  2  FALKE  Aliitutie-Mach  envelope 


Fig.  3  FALKE  Shuttle  in  the  DNW 


purposes.  The  FALKE  Shuttle  response  Is  measured  by  suitable  inertial  and  air  .lata  sensors. 
These  values  are  stored  on  board.  The  data  will  be  used  for  system  identification  purposes  to 
estimate  important  aerodynamic  and  control  properties  [1],  At  an  altitude  of  six  Kilometres  the 
model  is  recovered  by  a  parachute  system.  After  a  gentle  landing  FALKE  Shuttle  can  be  reused  for 
future  missions.  The  maneuvers  (e.g.  input  signals)  must  ensure  that 


-  reliable  parameter  identifications  are  maid  possible, 

-  maximum  loads  and  turning  rates  will  not  be  exceeded, 

-  during  the  entire  mission,  the  model  will  slay  within  the  maximum  allowab-i  horizontal  lest 
range  of  five  kilometres. 

FALKE  Is  a  research  programme  sponsored  by  the  German  Ministry  for  Resea ich  and  Technology 
(BMFT)  and  the  German  Aerospace  Research  Establishment  (DLR).  The  following  companies  and 
institutions  are  involved  I2J: 


OHD-System  GmbH: 

Auto f lug  GmbH: 
CNES-ASA: 

DLR: 


/  loffnia  n  -Fluozeugbau : 
ISKA: 


MBIl  ERNO: 
ZARM: 


main  contractor,  definition  of  the  flight  vehicle,  data  acquisition,  electrohydraulics, 
integration  and  test,  ground  support  equipment,  system  safety; 
recovery  system; 

mission  responsibility,  provision  of  a  balloon; 

parameter  identification,  wind  tunnel  tests,  data  analysis,  hardwarc-in-the-loop 
simulation; 

construction  of  the  flight  vehicle; 
software  for  the  flight  controller; 
on-board  computer; 
analysis  of  aerodynamic  data. 
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The  FALKE  project  has  been  organized  In  the  following  two  steps: 

( ).)  In  order  to  verily  ihe  FALKE  flight  test  technique,  a  flight  vehicle  of  known  flightmechanic 
and  aerodynamic  characteristics,  thus  providing  excellent  benchmark  tests,  l.e.  the  US 
Space  Shuttle  orbl'.er  is  selected  as  above  discussed.  The  FALKE  flight  model  is  therefore  an 
exact  repHcC'  at  scale  1:5.24  of  the  US  orbiter.  For  this  spaceplane  a  sufficient  large 
aerodynamic  data  base  exists  {3J.  Therefore  the  obtained  flight  determined  derivatives  can 
be  correlated  to  this  data  alter  a  successful  mission,  thus  leading  to  a  judgement  of  this  new 
technique. 

(2)  Implementation  of  the  FALKE  flight  test  technique  for  the  European  space  plane  programme 

Hermes.  In  order  to  utilize  the  maximum  acceptable  model  length  of  about  seven  meters  the 
Hermes  space  plane  configuration  has  to  be  scaled  to  1:2.5. 

The  first  FALKE  mission  is  planned  In  1990.  The  replica  of  the  US  Space  Shuttle  orbiter  has 
already  been  tested  in  the  DNW,  the  German  Dutch  wind  tunnel  [4]  (Fig.  3).  Some  parameters  of 
the  FALKE  flight  vehicle  are: 

length  =  6.86  m  height  =  2.62  m 

wing  surface  =  8.49  m2  wing  span  =  4.38  m 

wing  depth  =  2.22  m  weight  =  640  kg 


During  the  flight  three  maneuvers 

are  planned: 

1 .)  impulse  on 

elevons: 

altitude 

=  20.2 

kilometres 

duration 

=  2 

seconds 

amplitude 

=  -6.0 

degrees 

2.)  doublette  on  elevons: 

altitude 

=  11.4 

kilometres 

duration 

=  2 

seconds 

amplitude 

=  +-0.5 

degrees 

3.)  321 1 -signal  on  elevons: 

altitude 

=  9.2 

kilometres 

duration 

=  7 

seconds 

amplitude 

=  +-0.2 

degrees 

3.  Hardware-in-the-loop  simulation 

The  FALKE  Shuttle  Is  equipped  with  the  following  systems: 

-  movable  control  surfaces, 

-  electrohydraulics  for  steering  the  control  surfaces, 

-  on-board  flight-control  computer  with  sequencer,  controller,  maneuver  program 

-  data  recorder, 

-  telemetry  and  wireless  command, 

-  Rosemount  air  data  sensor  for  measuring  the  angle  of  attack  and  angle  of  sideslip  as  well  as 
pitot  and  static  pressure, 

-  temperature  sensor, 

-  Litef  LTR-81  attitude  and  heading  reference  system  (AHRS)  which  measures  the  angular  posi¬ 
tion,  rate  of  turn,  acceleration,  etc., 

-  recovery  system  with  parachutes, 

-  battery  as  power  supply. 

Such  a  complex  system  has  to  be  properly  tested  before  operation.  Particularly  a  test  of  the  com¬ 
pletely  assembled  FALKE  Shuttle  is  sensible,  after  all  components  have  been  shown  to  function. 
This  is  done  by  hardware-in-lhe-loop  simulation.  Thereby  all  those  parts  of  the  system  which 
cannot  operate  In  their  normal  environment  during  the  test,  have  to  be  simulated  In  real-time.  In 
the  case  of  FALKE  Shuttle  the  following  components  have  to  be  simulated  (Fig.  4). 

-  aerodynamics  and  flight  mechanics  of  the  aircraft, 

-  air  data  and  temperature  sensors, 

-  attitude  and  heading  reference  system  (AHRS). 


position  of 

the  control 

surfaces  <  r 

- ^ 

real-time  simulation: 

aerodynamics  and 

flight  mechanics 

Fig.  4  Hardware-in-the-loop  test 


flight  situation 

simulation  of  the  attitude  andl 
heading  reference  system 

^simulation  of  the  air  data _ 

vand  temperature  sensors. 


air  data  and 
temperature 


The  simulation  delivers  the  missing  measured  values  and  variables  of  state  by  repeatedly  calcula¬ 
ting  a  mathematical  model.  The  quality  of  this  model  therefore  determines  the  quality  of  the  si¬ 
mulation.  FALKE  Shuttle  output  and  simulation  input  are  the  positions  of  the  different  control 
surfaces.  Based  on  this  information  and  on  the  knowledge  of  the  variables  of  state  at  a  certain 
time  t,  the  simulation  determines  the  variables  of  state  at  the  time  t  +  AT.  Another  transformation 
of  these  values  delivers  the  corresponding  measured  values  of  the  sensoiy  units.  These  are 
transmitted  to  the  FALKE  Shuttle  flight-control  computer  by  suitable  interfaces.  This  computer 
analyses  the  arriving  data  the  same  way  as  in  a  real  flight  and  commands  the  positions  of  the 
control  surfaces.  This  closes  the  control  loop.  With  a  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  the 
following  parts  can  be  tested  under  realistic  conditions: 

A)  Operation  of  the  assembled  system  (hardware): 

-electrohydraulics  and  control  surfaces, 

-  on-board  computer  and  data  recording, 

-  electronics  and  interfaces, 

-  power  efficiency  of  the  on-board  systems. 

B)  Performance  of  the  flight-control  computer  (software): 

-  flight  maneuver  program, 

-  robustness  of  the  controller, 

-  usage  of  the  telemetry, 

-  release  of  the  recovery  system. 

In  particular  the  test  "robustness  of  the  controller”  needs  separate  attention.  For  gaining  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  controller,  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  environment  of  the  tests  harder.  This  can  be 
done  by 

-  variation  of  the  initial  conditions  (when  FALKE  Shuttle  is  released  from  the  balloon),  in 

particular  tests  with  different  rates  of  turn  and  angular  positions, 

-  variation  of  the  derivatives, 

-  variation  of  the  moments  of  Inertia  and  the  mass, 

-  generation  of  additional  stimulations  of  the  flight  dynamics  (vehement  blasts  of  wind), 

-  reduction  in  the  efficiency  of  the  control  surfaces, 

-  raising  of  the  delay  lime  of  the  sensory  units  (AHRS), 
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-  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity, 

-  flight  with  a  higher  angle  of  attack, 

-  generation  of  additional  systematical  and  statistical  errors  In  the  simulation  of  the  sensory 
units, 

-  generation  of  failures  of  parts  of  the  measuring  instruments. 

After  a  few  tests  with  these  additional  burdens,  i.e.  tests  with  realistic  up  to  worst  case 
conditions,  a  judgement  can  be  given  about  the  quality  of  the  flight-controller. 

The  simulation  computer  for  the  hardware-in-the-loop  tests  has  to  meet  all  the  following 
requirements: 

-  The  calculation  of  the  mathematical  model  has  to  be  achieved  in  real-time,  i.e.  during  the 
existing  time  span  AT  all  variables  of  state  and  measuring  values  which  are  valid  at  the  next 
mesh  point  have  to  be  estimated. 

-  The  simulation  has  to  be  linked  to  the  FALKE  Shuttle  via  suitable  interfaces. 

-  The  computer  system  must  be  mobile;  an  in-the-field-test  must  be  possible  a  short  time 
before  flight. 

-  Certain  processes  must  be  started  by  a  clock. 

-  For  the  Judgement  of  the  simulation  results,  possibilities  should  exist 

-  to  analyse  important  flight  data  online  graphically, 

-  to  save  data  on  a  llle. 

-  to  output  data  on  a  printer. 

-  The  computer  system  must  have  an  expandable  and  modular  structure,  that  means 

-  if  a  specific  component  of  the  software  has  to  be  modified,  all  other  parts  may  remain 
unchanged, 

-  clearly  defined  and  simple  interfaces  should  connect  different  tasks  of  the  software  (this  is 
especially  important  if  several  people  work  at  the  same  project), 

-  a  fixed  performance  of  the  simulation  computer  is  not  wanted;  the  system  has  to  be 
expandable  for  further  similar  problems. 

-  Any  change  of  the  software,  as  for  example  a  variation  of  the  Initial  conditions  or  derivatives, 
must  be  possible  in  a  short  time  and  without  great  effort  during  the  tests. 

-  The  price  for  the  computer  system  should  be  modest. 

4.  OCCAM  and  TRANSPUTER 


4.1  Philosophy 

A  svstem  in  the  'real  world'  can  be  described  as  a  set  of  processes  which  work  in  parallel  and 
exchange  information  between  them.  These  processes  are  local  and  exchange  their  information 
only  with  neighbouring  processes.  A  good  approach  for  numerical  simulation  would  be,  to  have 
the  same  set  of  information  exchanging  processes  on  a  computer  too.  This  kind  of  mapping  of 
communicating  parallel  processes  in  the  real  world  to  communicating  parallel  processes  in  the 
computer  would  provide  a  consistent  relationship  between  the  real  world  model  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  In  the  numerical  world  inside  the  computer.  Unfortunately  traditional  computers  do  not 
match  the  basic  requirements  of  this  approach  i.e. 

-  parallelism  /  quasi-parallelism 

-  communication 

-  locality 

in  a  sufficient  manner.  In  addition,  most  of  the  traditional  languages  are  not  developed  to  do  this 
job.  Although  most  computers  allow  parallel  communicating  processes  on  one  machine  or  even 
two,  their  operating  systems,  schedulers,  semaphore-techniques  etc.  are  the  bottleneck  for  real¬ 
time  simulation.  They  need  a  lot  of  code  and  a  lot  of  time,  because  these  computers  have  been 
optimized  to  do  one  job  at  a  time.  Parallelism  has  been  introduced  by  software  overhead  to  these 
machines,  but  the  basic  concept  of  the  machines  has  not  really  been  influenced  by  realtime  si¬ 
mulation  requirements. 

What  we  need  for  fast  real-time  simulation  of  complex  systems  is: 

a)  significant  improvement  of  performance  by  having  many  of  physical  computing  units, 

b)  moderate  price  of  the  units  because  we  need  a  lot  of  them, 

c)  a  good  balance  between  performance,  memory  capacity  and  communication  capability  of 
each  computing  unit. 

d)  configuration  capability  of  the  units  in  order  to  have  a  consistent  model, 

e)  a  language  allowing  a  simple  and  clear  description  of  the  configuration  and  communication 
of  such  multi-processor  systems. 
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The  requirements  a)  -  d)  are  fulfilled  by  the  TRANSPUTER,  a  new  processor  which  has  been  deve¬ 
loped  by  INMOS,  funded  by  the  European  ESPRIT  project.  The  high  level  language  OCCAM,  which 
has  been  designed  by  the  same  company,  focuses  on  the  requirement  e). 


Extomal  Memory 
Bandwidth  •  40  Mb/s 
Adtoss  range  4  Gbyte 


Internal  Memory 
Bandwidth :  120  Mb/s 


Link  Bandwidth 
ol  all  Links :  8  Mb/s 


Fig.  5  Internal  structure  of  Transputer  T800 


4.2  TRANSPUTER 

The  TRANSPUTER  (Fig.  5)  is  a  Von  Neumann  machine  with  a  built-in  floating  point  unit  and  4kB 
on-chip  RAM.  It  has  been  optimized  to  run  OCCAM  programs.  Two  special  features  make  it  an 
ideal  machine  for  parallel  processing: 

-  Hardware  scheduling: 

All  scheduling  between  processes  is  done  in  hardware.  No  operating  system  to  schedule 
processes  is  needed.  All  this  is  done  Inside  the  TRANSPUTER  and  is  complete  transparent  to 
the  programmer.  Scheduling  lakes  only  some  microseconds  if,  e.g.  a  process  becomes  ready 
to  run. 

-  Communication  links: 

Each  TRANSPUTER  has  four  bidirectional  serial  20  Mbit/s  links,  each  working  with  a 
separate  link  engine  using  DMA.  To  send,  e.g.  1000,  words  via  a  link  to  another 
TRANSPUTER,  the  user  only  has  to  start  the  transfer  and  nothing  else.  If  the  receiving 
TRANSPUTER  is  not  ready  to  receive  the  message,  the  sending  process  is  descheduled 
automatically  until  the  message  has  been  received.  Even  if  the  processor  is  sending  and 
receiving  on  all  four  links  simultaneously  with  full  speed,  the  internal  bandwidth  guarantees, 
that  the  CPU’s  work  goes  on.  As  we  will  see  later,  the  hardware  links  correspond  to  logical 
channels  between  OCCAM  processes. 

-  Performance: 

Fig.  6  shows  some  benchmarks  of  the  TRANSPUTER  and  its  competitors.  The  Whetstone 
benchmark  is  a  typical  sequential  program.  So  the  TRANSPUTER  doesn’t  work  In  the  parallel 
world  it  has  been  designed  and  optimized  for. 

4  3  OCCAM 

The  basic  concepts  of  OCCAM  have  been  proposed  by  Hoare,  15]: 

-  at  runtime,  a  process  is  loaded  and  fixed  on  its  processor, 

-  at  runtime,  processes  can  not  be  created,  i.  e.  all  processes  of  the  system  exist  when  the 
program  stalls,  whether  th£y  do  anything  or  not, 

-  processes  only  work  with  local  memory, 

-  a  process  communicates  to  another  via  any  kind  of  communication  network. 
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Floating  point  performance  of  TOOO 

(ANSI  IEEE  754-1 985) 

T800/20 

T800/30 

add 

sub 

multiply 

divide 

single  length  double  length 
350  ns  350  ns 

350  ns  350  ns 

650  ns  1050  ns 

950  ns  1700  ns 

single  length  double  length 
233  ns  233  ns 

233  ns  233  ns 

433  ns  700  ns 

633  ns  1133  ns 

ca.  10  MIPS  /  1 .5  MFLOPS 

ca.  15  MIPS  /  2.25  MFLOPS 

Whetstone  -  results 

processor 

clock 

Whetstonos/sec  single  length 

INTEL  80286/80287 

8MHz 

300k 

1  IMS  T41 4-20 

20MHz.  _ 

663k  1 

NS  32332/32081 

15MHz 

728k 

MC  68020/68881 

16/12MHZ 

755k 

Fairchild  Clipper 

33MHz 

2220k 

1  IMS  T800-20 

.  20MHz 

4000k  1 

1  IMS  T900-30 

30MHz 

6000k  1 

VAXt  1/780  with  FPA 

1083k 

MVII  with  FPA 

925k 

Fig.  6  Performance  of  T80G  and  other  processors  [63 
OCCAM  provides  the  following  language  elements  to  achieve  the  aboye  rules: 

-  processes 

-  constructs 

-  procedures 

-  communication. 


How  It  looks  like  In  Occam 

What  It  does 

SEQ 

ProzeB_x 

ProzeB_y 

ProzeB_z 

The  processes  behind  the  SEQ  construct  will  be  evaluated 
sequentually.  Occam  Is  a  formal  related  language.  The  scope 
of  a  construct  depends  on  Indentation  of  the  following 
constructs  and  processes. 

PAF 

1 

SEQ 

process: 

process2 

processA 

The  PAR  construct  works  on  the  following  processes  A  and 

B,  which  contain  3  sequential  processes  each  (1  ..3  and  4. .6). 

1 .  A  and  B  are  computed  In  parallel. 

process3 

SEQ 

process4 

processS 

procoss6 

processB 

2.  II A  or  B  reaches  a  point  where  It  becomes  unready  to 
run  (waiting  lor  communication)  It  Is  suspended, 
if  this  process  becomes  ready  to  run  It  is  continued  by 
automatic  rescheduling. 

ALT 

channeM  ?  x 
process_a 

channei_2  ?  y 
process_b 

Either  process_a  or  process_b  Is  evaluated,  If  its  guard  is 

Uuu  first  when  the  pregramm  reaches  the  ALT. 

A  guard  Is  a  receive  command  on  a  channel. 

The  guard  Is  true  when  reception  Is  complete. 

Fig.  7  OCCAM  Language  elements 

Processes  may  consist  of  other  processes.  The  atomic  process  is  SKIP  which  does  nothing.  The 
assignment  (be.  a:=b)  is  a  process  too.  The  constructs  WHILE, FOR, IF  etc.  are  well  known  from 
other  languages.  But  there  are  some  additional  new  constructs  like  SEQ.PAR  and  ALT.  Fig.  7 
shows  what  constructs  in  OCCAM  look  like  and  what  they  do.  These  are  the  important  basic 
language  elements  to  formulate  sequential,  parallel,  or  alternative  processes.  OCCAM  is  a  format 
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related  language,  l.e.  a  construct  works  on  all  following  processes  which  are  indented  more  than 
the  construct  itself. 

4.4  Communication 

The  most  important  feature  of  OCCAM  is  the  communication  between  processes.  Two  processes 
communicate  if  one  process  sends  a  message  on  a  channel  and  another  receives  a  message  on  the 
same  channel. 

First  process:  channelname  !  message.to.send 

Second  process:  channelname  ?  message.to.receive 

If  both  processes  above  work  in  parallel,  they  communicate  if  both  reach  their  send  respective 
their  receive  point.  If  one  reaches  this  point  first,  it  waits  until  the  other  one  reaches  its  respective 
point.  Of  course  both  processes  are  de-scheduled  automatically  by  the  processor  if  another  pro¬ 
cess  is  ready  to  run.  This  is  done  in  microseconds.  The  channel  'channelname'  is  a  logical  chan¬ 
nel,  connecting  two  processes.  Fig.  8  gives  the  rules  of  the  process-channel  concept  of  OCCAM. 


ch :  channel  f  - 

(  P 

(  p 

p :  process  \  J 

v 

\ 

• 

Processes  contain  tho  activities  in  Occam. 

ch\ 

\ch 

• 

Channels  are  bidirektional  data  links  between  two  processes. 

• 

Processes  exchange  data  via  channels. 

v  p ) 

• 

A  connection  between  two  processes  exists,  if  on  a 
channel  a  process  sends  and  on  the  same  channel 
another  process  receives. 

• 

There  is  no  oxpiizit  synchronisation  between  processes. 
Synchronisation  is  done  implizit  by  tho  channel  protocol. 

Fig.  8  OCCAM'S  process-channel-concept 


Fig.  9  Placing  of  channel  and  process  to  hardware 


4.5  TRANSPUTER-Networks 

If  several  processes  run  in  parallel  on  one  machine,  of  course  they  can  only  run  quasi-parallel.  If 
it  is  ncssesaiy  to  run  these  processes  faster,  they  can  be  placed  on  several  TRANSPUTERS. 
Without  modifying  the  source  code  of  the  program  the  same  processes  can  run,  each  on  a 
different  TRANSPUTER,  by  connecting  the  hardware  links  of  the  TRANSPUTER  and  placing  the 
logical  channels  on  physical  links.  All  placing  is  done  outside  the  source  code.  Therefore  a  system 
of  hundreds  of  processes  can  be  tested  numerically  on  one  machine  and  then  be  placed  on  a  lot  of 
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TRANSPUTERS  in  order  to  improve  the  performance.  Fig.  9  gives  an  example  for  placing  channels 
and  processes.lt  should  be  noted  that,  if  all  communication  between  the  processes  has  been 
defined  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  program  runs  without  deadlock,  the  processes  can  be 
modified  and  developed  independently.  The  programmer  modifying  the  process  only  has  to  be 
aware,  not  to  change  the  interface  (e.g.  channels  and  channel  protocols)  to  the  rest  of  the 
program.  The  first  step  in  developing  an  OCCAM  program  is  therefore  to  evaluate  a  communi¬ 
cation  model  which  represents  the  problem's  structure.  After  this,  the  differer;  processes  are 
evaluated.  TRANSPUTERS  can  be  connected  in  different  network  structures.  Because  each 
problem  has  an  optimal  network  structure,  one  has  to  decide,  which  structure  provides  the  best 
'fit'  to  the  dedicated  requirements.  Basic  structures  are,  for  example: 

data  flow  processing  — >  pipeline 

2-D-Euler  —  >  grid 

minimum  distance  between  2  processors  — >  hypercube 

problems  with  feedback  — >  tree 


5.  Hardware 

Fig.  10  gives  an  overview  of  the  system  for  the  Hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  of  the  FALKE 
Shuttle.  Due  to  the  use  of  TRANSPUTERS  the  structure  of  the  system  is  highly  modular.  Every 
module  contains  at  least  one  TRANSPUTER  whose  four  serial  Units  provide  communication  with 
the  other  modules  of  the  system.  Thanks  to  this  busless  system  interconnection  scheme  an 
unlimitedly  large  system  can  be  assembled  whose  overall  performance  linearily  increases  with  the 
number  of  modules  used.  This  stands  in  contrast  to  usual  bus-coupled  mulliprocessorsyslems 
whose  performance  decreases  after  reaching  a  maximum  due  to  the  "bottleneck"  of  the  common 
bus.  In  our  system  one  can  distinguish  between  two  kinds  of  modules.  First,  there  arc  pure 
computation  modules,  which  besides  the  TRANSPUTER  contain  only  a  large  read/write  memory’. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  modules  with  a  relatively  small  memory  but  which  are  equipped  with 
additional  hardware  for  communicating  with  the  real  world  around  them.  These  include,  for 
example,  modules  for  Input/output  of  analog  or  digital  signals.  The  local  TRANSPUTER  of  such 
a  module  not  only  controls  the  specific  1/0  section  but  naturally  can  be  used  for  a  large  variety  of 
other  computational  tasks. 

For  the  presented  system  only  one  device,  the  ARJNC-429  module,  has  to  be  developed.  All  other 
modules  shown  here  came  from  applications  we  formerly  worked  on  and  could  be  adopted  without 
any  modification. 

All  boards  are  of  EURO-LONG  size  and  use  a  DIN-96  connector  with  a  common  pinout.  The 
modules  fit  into  a  system  backplane  for  primarily  supplying  power  to  the  boards.  Additionally 
every  module  slot  has  a  field  of  eight  connectors.  Each  connector  joins  the  signal  of  one  bidirec 
tional  link  and  reset  I/O.  All  signals  are  distributed  differentially  according  to  RS-422  standard 
and  therefore  allow  distances  of  up  to  20  meters  between  two  modules.  Thus,  a  widely  distributed 
sy:  m  can  be  constructed  without  degradation  of  communication  performance.  Rut  normally  a 
module  link  node  is  connected  via  a  short  fiat  cable  to  another  node.  In  the  following  we  give  a 
short  description  of  our  modules. 
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Fig.  11  Quad  TRANSPUTER-Board 


5. 1  Quad  TRANSPUTER  Board 

For  purely  computational  tasks  we  have  developed  a  board  which  carries  up  to  four 
TRANSPUTERS  as  Piggy-Packs  (Fig.  11).  Every  computer  module  has  a  TRANSPUTER  T800 
(25MHz)  and  a  local  memory  of  1  Megabyte.  Besides  a  32  bit-lnleger-ALU,  the  T800  includes  a 
floating-point  unit  and.  like  all  other  TRANSPUTERS,  a  hardware  scheduler  for  concurrent  pro¬ 
grams.  The  overall  performance  of  a  fully  populated  Quadboard  is  7.5  Mflops  and  50  millions  of 
instructions  per  second. 

ANALOG  DATA  ANALOG  DATA 

INPUTS  OUTPUTS 


Fig.  12  Analog  data  input/output  module 
5.2  Analog  Data  Input  Module 

Fig.  12  shows  a  blockdiagram  of  our  module  for  capturing  up  to  16  analog  signals.  All  signals  are 
sampled  simultaneously  and  then  sequentially  digitized  at  a  resolution  of  12  bits.  The  conversion 
time  Is  1.5  microseconds  per  signal.  The  module  can  also  generate  four  analog  signals  at  12-bit 
resolution. 
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5.3  Analog  Data  Output  Module 


We  also  have  developed  a  board  wlch  generates  up  to  32  analog  signals  from  1 2-bit  resolution 
signals  (Fig.  13).  The  binary  representations  of  the  signals  to  be  outputted  are  first  loaded 
sequentially  into  their  primary  registers.  Afterwards  the  contents  of  these  primary  registers  are 
copied  by  a  common  loadpulse  into  the  secondary  registers  which  feed  directly  into  the 
D/A-converlers.  Thus  all  outputs  change  their  values  at  the  same  lime. 


5.4  AR1NC-429  Data  Module 

Our  ARINC-429  interface  module  contains  four  independent  receivers  and  two  transmitters 
ip'ig.  14).  The  module  supoorts  data  rates  of  100  and  12.5  kilobits  per  second  and  can  be  directly 
connected  to  the  ARiNC:bus.  The  module  controls  all  receivers  and  transmitters  in  parallel 
without  significantly  decreasing  the  data  rate. 

5.5  Graphic  Display  Module 

The  Graphic  Display  Module  which  comes  from  "Parsytec"  in  Germany  has  1  Mbyte  of  Video-RAM. 
1  Mbyte  dynamic  RAM  and  a  32-blt  TRANSPUTER  (T800  or  T414)  as  graphic  generator.  The 
Video-RAM  is  organized  in  1024  x  1024  pixels,  one  byte  per  pixel.  A  colour  look-up  table  selects 
256  out  of  262144  possible  colours.  The  board  has  an  integrated  video  timing  generator  and  can 
be  programmed  to  match  the  timing  requirements  of  a  wide  range  of  displays. 
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Fig.  14  ARINC-429  module 


6.  Flight  mechanics  and  sensors 

The  mathematical  model  of  a  technical  system  is  defined,  in  general,  by  a  set  of  partial  differential 
equations.  These  can  be  formulated  with  difference  equations  and  solved  with  the  help  of  a 
suitable  numerical  Integration  algorithm.  This  delivers  the  variables  of  stale  x  at  the  mesh  point 
t  +  AT: 

x  (t  +  AT)  =  x  (t)  +  f  [x  (t),  u  (t).  t] 

Hereby  u  are  external  Inputs,  i.e.  In  the  case  of  FALKE  Shuttle  the  positions  of  the  control 
surfaces.  The  measured  values  y  can  be  evaluated  by  another  transformation  g: 

y  (t  +  AT)  =  g  (x  (l),  x  (t  +  AT)] 

The  slepsize  of  the  numeilcal  integration  has  to  fulfill  the  following  demands  concerning  a  real¬ 
time  simulation: 

-  The  stepsize  has  to  be  small  enough  to  prevent  numerical  errors  caused  by  the  Integration 
algorithm. 

-  In  the  case  of  FALKE  Shuttle,  the  stepsize  has  to  be  smaller  than  the  cycle  time  of  the  on¬ 
board  computer  (the  FALKE  Shuttle  flight  computer  repeats  its  algorithm  every  forty 
milliseconds). 

-  The  required  calculation  time  for  one  integration  step  has  to  be  smaller  than  the  fixed 
Integration  stepsize. 

The  integration  stepsize  is  chosen  to  be  fifteen  milliseconds.  This  simulation  is  a  relatively  slow 
mechanical  system  for  a  TRANSPUTER  network,  compared  to  a  helicopter  rotor  model  [7].  Thus  it 
is  not  necessary  to  search  for  a  special  real-time  integration  algorithm.  The  simulation  of  the  flight 
mechanics  and  aerodynamics  is  taken  over  from  an  existing  FORTRAN  program  on  a  high-capa¬ 
city  computer  [8],  This  includes  the  time-tested  numerical  integration  method  from  Runge-Kutta 
(fourth  order).  This  ensures  that  the  simulation  results  on  the  TRANSPUTER  network  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  the  results  produced  by  the  high-capacity  computer.  The  description  of  the  aerodynamics 
is  based  on  the  Aerodynamic  Design  Data  Book  (ADDB)  [3]  from  Rockwell.  This  delivers  the  aero¬ 
dynamic  derivatives  for  the  longitudinal  and  lateral  motion  of  the  US  Space  Shuttle  orbiter:  The 
coefficients  for  lilt,  drag,  side  force,  pitching  moment,  rolling  moment  and  yawing  moment  are 
composed  out  of  several  functions.  Each  of  these  functions  must  be  interpolated  out  of  a  three 
dimensional  table  with  nonlinear  input  values  at  unequal  distances  in  accordance  with  the  Aero¬ 
dynamic  Design  Data  Book.  Input  values  of  these  tables  are 

-  the  angle  of  attack  a  in  the  range  -10°  <=  a  <=  25°, 

-  the  angle  of  sideslip  p  in  the  range  0°  <=  P  <=  20°, 

-  the  Mach  number  Ma  in  the  range  0.25  <=  Ma  <=  3, 

-  the  positions  of  the  control  surfaces,  i.e.  rudder,  elevons,  ailerons  and  body  flap. 

For  a  complete  compulation  of  all  derivatives,  thirty-eight  tables  have  to  be  evaluated.  This 
requires  the  most  calculation  time  in  the  simulation.  Therefore  two  TRANSPUTERS  are  brought 
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into  action  to  deliver  the  lift,  rolling  moment,  yawing  moment  and  side  force  coefficient  to  a  third 
TRANSPUTER.  This  processor  evaluates  the  drag  and  pitching  moment  coefficient.  Additionally 
the  model  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  equations  of  motion  are  computed  as  well  as  the  numerical 
integration  algorithm.  Subsequenily  the  variables  of  state  for  the  centre  of  gravity  are  available 

Another  TRANSPUTER  is  connected  in  front  of  the  three  processors  just  discussed.  It  is 
responsible  for  the  analogue  to  digital  conversion  of  the  arriving  positions  of  the  control  surfaces. 
If  required,  this  processor  is  also  capable  of  simulating  the  electrohydraulics  (dead  time  and  diffe¬ 
rent  iegulating  speed  for  the  control  surfaces).  This  is  useful  when  merely  the  on-board  computer 
is  tested.  The  real-time  requirement  is  fulfilled  from  this  TRANSPUTER  as  well:  Its  internal  timer 
sends  the  new  positions  of  the  control  surfaces  to  the  next  TRANSPUTER  via  link  eveiy  fifteen 
milliseconds,  being  the  impulse  for  another  calculation.  The  analogue  to  digital  conversion  can  be 
repeated  several  times  during  these  fifteen  milliseconds.  This  allows  the  implementation  of  a 
digital  filter. 
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Fig.  15  System  structure  (Task  distribution) 

The  variables  of  state  are  sent  to  another  TRANSPUTER  which  calculates  the  pressures  in  the 
static  tube,  which  will  be  measured  by  the  Rosemount  air  data  sensor  during  the  flight. 
Additionally  a  temperature  sensor  is  simulated  measuring  the  temperature  on  the  outer  wail  of 
the  FALKE  Shuttle.  The  following  calculations  are  carried  out: 

-  Evaluation  of  the  approach  speed  In  the  pressure  tube,  in  consideration  of  the  translatory 
velocity  and  those  parts  of  the  velocity  which  are  produced  by  the  rates  of  turn. 

-  Transformation  of  the  angle  of  attack  and  the  angle  of  sideslip  from  the  centre  of  gravity  into 
the  position  of  the  air  data  sensor. 

-  Consideration  of  wind  tunnel  calibrations  of  the  Rosemount  air  data  sensor,  in  particular  the 
angle  of  attack  function  of  the  Mach  number. 

-  Correction  of  the  Impact  pressure  for  the  compressible  flow  in  consideration  of  the  angle  of 
attack  and  angle  of  sideslip. 

-  Calculation  of  the  specific  time  constant  for  the  temperature  sensor  In  consideration  of  the 
density  and  Mach  number,  subsequently  filtering  the  actual  temperature. 

-  Evaluation  of  a  region  in  which  the  statistical  faults  are  to  be  expected.  Thus  statistical  errors 
can  be  generated  and  added  to  the  output  values  if  needed. 

-  Calculation  of  the  transfer-function  (output  in  voltage)  of  the  transducers. 

The  resulting  data  is  sent  to  another  TRANSPUTER,  which  carries  out  a  digital  to  analogue  con¬ 
version.  Thus  the  flow  and  temperature  data  can  be  transmitted  to  the  FALKE  Shuttle  on-board 
computer  via  a  simple  plug.  During  the  real  flight  this  plug  transmits  the  data  generated  by  the 
Rosemount  air  data  sensor  and  the  temperature  sensor.  The  processor  which  simulates  the  air 
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data  sensor,  sends  the  arriving  variables  of  state  to  another  TRANSPUTER.  This  one  simulates  the 
altitude  and  heading  reference  system  LTR-81  from  "Litef.  This  means: 

-  All  arriving  data  is  delayed  for  twenty  milliseconds. 

-  The  data,  being  valid  for  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  converted  into  the  position  of  the  attitude 
and  heading  reference  system. 

-  The  data  is  expressed  in  terms  of  those  units  in  which  the  LTR-81  sends  to  the  ARINC-bus. 

-  Status  indicating  values  describing  the  internal  condition  of  the  AHRS  are  generated. 

-  The  data  is  converted  into  the  ARINC  429  word  format.  Eveiy  four  milliseconds  eight  new 
ARINC  words  are  sent  onto  the  bus,  after  evaluating  out  of  a  table  which  words  have  to  be 
taken.  This  imitates  the  processor  of  the  LTR-81  exactly. 

The  ARINC  429  words  reach  the  FALKE  Shuttle  on-board  computer  via  another  plug.  During  the 
real  flight  this  plug  transmits  the  data  generated  by  the  attitude  and  heading  reference  system. 
This  allows  an  easy  change  from  the  last  hardware-in-the-loop  simulation  to  the  real  flight 
conditions;  just  the  three  plugs  with  the  interfaces  to  the  real-time  simulation  have  to  be  undone. 
Instead  of  the  simulation  computer,  the  Rosemount  air  data  sensor  and  the  attitude  and  heading 
reference  system  have  to  be  connected  to  the  flight  control  computer. 

All  other  parts  of  Fig.  15  are  used  for  the  analysis  of  results,  respectively  for  the  control  of  the 
simulation.  The  elgnt-channel-printer  is  connected  with  the  TRANSPUTER,  simulating  the 
attitude  and  heading  reference  system,  via  another  TRANSPUTER  capable  of  a  digital  to  analogue 
conversion.  This  printer  is  useful  for  the  presentation  of  the  variables  of  state  and  other  values 
describing  the  simulation.  The  development  of  a  special  simulation  run  can  therefore  be  examined 
at  once.  Beneath  the  printer  three  further  TRANSPUTERS  can  be  seen,  which  are  connected  to  a 
monitor.  On  this  monitor  a  three  dimensional  view  of  the  FALKE  Shuttle  is  shown,  describing  its 
position  during  the  test  in  real-time.  This  results  in  a  very  expressive  presentation  of  the  response 
of  the  flight  venivle  to  the  maneuvers  with  respect  to  a  variation  of  some  parameters. 

Finally  in  the  bottom  left  part  of  Fig.  15  a  personal  computer  (PC)  with  a  built-in  TRANSPUTER, 
the  so-called  host  TRANSPUTER,  completes  the  hardware.  This  processor  is  the  interface  between 
the  PC/user  and  the  TRANSPUTER-network  needed  for  the  simulation.  A  change  of  parameters  , 
as  for  example  the  initial  conditions,  is  transmitted  to  the  real-Ume  simulation  in  this  way.  In  the 
other  direction,  output  status  values  from  the  simulation  reach  the  PC.  This  is  necessary,  for 
example,  when  the  angle  of  attack  leaves  the  range  of  the  tables.  Additionally,  if  needed,  all 
variables  of  state  can  be  transmitted  to  the  PC  during  a  simulation  run.  Afterwards  they  may  be 
analysed  off-line. 

7. 3d  real-time  display 

We  would  like  to  view  the  results  of  a  simulation  as  quickly  as  possible.  In  this  way  we  could 
detect  errors  or  the  influence  of  parameters  much  more  easily.  Since  the  simulation  runs  on  a 
network  of  TRANSPUTERS,  only  one  processor  has  a  communication  channel  to  the  screen  of  the 
host.  This  communication  is  too  clumsy  and  too  slow  to  be  used  as  an  online  display.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  would  require  too  much  memory  to  store  all  important  values  at  every  time  step. 
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Fig.  16  A  sample  display  (PC-version) 
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For  this  reasons  we  have  developed  a  realtime  display.  This  program  also  runs  on  a  network  of 
TRANSPUTERS  that  is  connected  to  the  simulation  network.  The  simulation  only  sends  the  data 
to  the  display  network  and  is  not  slowed  down  by  storing  or  handling  information. 

The  realtime  display  shows  the  flying  object  (in  this  case  the  FALKE  Shuttle)  as  it  moves  according 
to  the  flight  parameters  the  simulation  calculates.  This  display  allows  an  online  valuation  of  the 
simulation,  since  responses  to  maneuvers  can  be  seen  very  well.  A  sample  screen  is  shown  in 

A  similar  display  is  used  during  the  real  flight  of  the  FALKE  Shuttle.  Since  the  FALKE  Shuttle  is 
sending  down  the  height,  the  yaw,  pitch  and  roll  angle,  we  can  again  display  the  FALKE  Shuttle 
as  it  is  flying,  this  display  is  implemented  on  a  Personal  Computer.  In  this  way  it  can  be  used  on 
most  computers  with  several  graphic  cards. 

Both  systems  have  helped  much  in  the  testing  and  realization  of  the  hardware-ln-the-loop  simu¬ 
lation. 


7.1  Transformation  pipeline 

AJ1  transformations  and  coordinate  systems  are  written  in  homogeneous  coordinates.  Thus,  all 
transformations  are  represented  by  4  by  4  matrices.  The  object  (in  this  case  the  FALKE  Shuttle)  is 
represented  by  a  set  of  plane  convex  polygons.  The  polygons  are  transformed  using  a  pipeline  of 
coordinate  systems.  The  object  itself  is  described  in  the  Model  System.  The  World  System  repre¬ 
sents  the  environment,  i.e.  the  height  or  movement  over  ground,  perhaps  a  reference  grid  or  other 
objects.  The  View  Reference  System  is  chosen  such  that  the  viewpoint  is  situated  on  the  z-axls 
and  the  viewplane  Is  the  xy-plane.  Using  projection,  a  part  of  the  viewpyramid  is  transformed  into 
a  standard  cube,  described  In  the  Normal  Reference  System.  From  here,  transformations  to 
various  devices  may  take  place.  Here,  the  xy-plane  is  mapped  onto  a  screen  window.  The  coordi¬ 
nate  systems  are  shown  in  Fig.  17. 


Normal  Projection 
Coordinate  System 


Fig.  17  The  display  transformation  coordinate  systems 

There  are  several  display  options.  The  object  may  be  shown  as  a  wire  model.  This  is  used  often  for 
the  PC-based  system  because  it  is  the  quickest  method.  For  this,  the  object  coordinates  only  have 
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io  be  multiplied  by  the  final  transformation  matrix  resulting  from  the  above  transformation 
pipeline.  The  next  stage  is  a  volume  model.  For  this,  a  Hidden  Surface  Algorithm  has  to  be  used 
such  that  only  visible  polygons  are  shown.  From  several  possible  algorithms  we  have  chosen  the 
BSP  (binary  space  partition)  tree  method  which  suits  parallel  processing.  The  polygons  are 
preordered  in  a  tree  and  are  painted  from  back  to  front  on  the  screen.  In  this  volume  model,  the 
polygons  may  have  different  colors.  They  are  shaded  according  to  the  angle  between  a  light  source 
and  the  plane  of  the  polygon.  This  is  called  "hard"  shading,  since  there  is  a  color  jump  at  the  edge 
between  two  polygons.  If  the  color  is  Interpolated  between  the  edges  of  the  polygons,  we  get  a 
"soft"  shading  model,  where  there  is  a  continuous  color  distribution.  This  soft  shading  is  a  very 
time  Intensive  algorithm,  since  every  pixel  has  to  be  computed  and  displayed  alone. 

7.2  Implementation  on  a  TRANSPUTER  network 

The  algorithm  is  implemented  on  a  TRANSPUTER  network  In  the  OCCAM  language  using  several 
processes.  They  are  connected  to  the  "outer  world"  with  two  communication  channels.  The  first 
channel  should  be  connected  to  the  host.  From  here  the  object  data  is  sent  to  the  network  at  the 
start  of  the  program.  The  second  channel  is  connected  to  the  other  TRANSPUTER  network  that 
calculates  the  flight  data.  Using  the  first  channel  again,  the  viewpoint,  the  size  of  the  object  and 
several  other  parameters  may  be  changed  during  the  display  process.  In  this  implementation, 
always  the  full  volume  model,  shaded  hard  or  soft,  Is  shown.  The  process  network  is  shown  in 
Fig.  18. 
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Fig.  18  The  realtime  display  process  network 

The  Producer  process  handles  and  distributes  the  object  data,  calculates  the  transformation 
matrices  and  handles  the  incoming  flight  data.  The  simulation  network  calculating  the  data  and 
the  display  network  may  work  completely  asynchronous.  The  BSP-Tree  process  orders  the 
polygons  according  to  the  viewpoint  and  sends  them  in  the  proper  order  to  the  Transformation 
process.  Here  the  polygon  coordinates  are  transformed  into  the  Screen  Coordinate  System.The 
Clipper  process  clips  the  Incoming  polygon  data  at  the  screen  borders,  such  that  only  the  visible 
parts  are  shown.  It  distributes  the  data  to  the  two  Scanner  processes.  These  processes  decompose 
the  Incoming  polygons  into  horizontal  lines.  If  the  object  is  soft  shaded,  there  Is  an  interpolation  of 
the  colors  at  the  edges  of  the  polygon.  These  horizontal  lines  and  their  color  are  sent  to  the  Gra¬ 
phics  process.  The  first  Scanner  process  handles  the  even  numbered  lines,  the  second  the  odd 
lines  of  the  polygon.  In  this  way,  the  time  Intensive  part  of  the  algorithm  is  divided  in  two.  This 
may  be  expanded  to  s  processes,  such  that  Scanner  process  number  n  handles  all  line  numbers 
k  =  n  (nods). 

The  Graphics  process  is  executed  on  the  only  TRANSPUTER  that  has  access  to  the  video  memory . 
It  receives  (In  parallel)  horizontal  line  data  from  the  Scanner  processes  and  maps  them  Into  the 
video  memory.  The  disadvantage,  that  only  one  TRANSPUTER  has  access  to  the  video  memory, 
leads  to  a  bottleneck.  If  hard  snading  is  used,  the  Graphics  process  is  by  far  the  slowest.  If  soft 
shading  is  used,  the  Scanner  processes  are  almost  as  slow.  All  other  processes  are  faster  by  a 
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factor  of  10.  The  disadvantage  may  be  overcome  by  an  update  of  the  graphics  hardware. 
The  time  usage  of  the  processes  are  given  in  Table  1. 


hard 

soft 

Producer 

2.1 

2.1 

BSP-Tree 

1.2 

1.2 

Transformator  2.3 

2.6 

(msec/image) 

hard 

soft 

Clipper 

1.1 

1.1 

Scanner 

14.7 

71.4 

Graphics 

25.0 

27.8 

[msec/image) 

The  overall  performance  of  the  network:  using  hard  shading  (where  technical  objects  like  the 
FALKE  Shuttle  are  displayed  better)  we  can  show  up  to  28  images  per  second  on  a  6 
TRANSPUTER  network.  The  time  delay  between  receiving  the  flight  data  and  showing  the  image  is 
about  46  milliseconds.  Using  soft  shading  we  produce  up  to  10  images  per  second  with  a  time 
delay  of  106  milliseconds.  The  image  rate  may  be  almost  doubled  by  installing  four  Instead  of  two 
Scanner  processes. 


7.3  Implementation  on  a  Personal  Computer 

The  algorithm  is  implemented  on  an  IBM  Personal  Computer  using  TURBO  PASCAL.  The  program 
has  to  order  the  polygons  (if  a  volume  model  is  required),  calculate  the  transformation,  transform 
the  object  data  and  display  them  on  the  screen.  The  program  may  display  all  models,  from  the 
wire  model  to  the  soft  shaded  volume  model.  It  runs  on  every  IBM  compatible  system  with  a 
monochrome  graphics  card  or  a  high  resolution  color  card.  It  may  be  connected  to  the  flight  data 
delivering  system  (i.e.  the  telemetry)  through  the  serial  port  of  the  computer.  Depending  on  the 
computer,  the  graphics  card  and  the  model  displayed,  we  can  show  from  1  to  25  images  per 
second.  Some  typical  values  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
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Copr 
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wire 

vol 

386 

33 
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VGA 

26.9 

6.7 

386 

25 

no 

VGA 

8.4 

3.1 

AT 

16 

no 

Here 

3.5 

1.3 

AT 

12 

yes 

EGA 

7.3 

1.6 

AT 

10 

no 

VGA 

2.9 

1.0 

AT 

10 

no 

Here 

2.3 

0.9 

AT 

8 

no 

VGA 

2.4 

0.9 

[images/sec] 

The  system  can  also  be  used  to  view  flight  data  stored  in  a  file  that  was  produced  by  a  former 
simulation  on  a  VAX  machine  or  IBM  mainframe  computer. 

8.  Results 

A  flight  of  the  FALKE  Shuttle  has  not  been  carried  out  until  now,  the  same  applies  to  a  hardware- 
In-the-loop  test  of  the  complete  system  (as  of:  February  1990).  But  the  on-board  flight  control 
computer  has  been  tested  at  the  DLR  Institute  for  Flight  Mechanics  in  Braunschweig.  The  main 
purpose  was  to  find  out  whether  the  controller  works  stable  and  efficient.  The  block  diagram  of 
this  test  can  be  seen  in  Fig.  19.  The  electrohydraulics  gets  its  set-point  encoded  as  a  current,  but 
the  simulation  expects  a  voltage.  Thus  a  current-to-voltage  converter  is  needed  inbetween. 
Further  electromagnetic  interferences  on  all  analogue  signals  can  be  expected.  Therefore  a 
low  pass  filter  is  needed  between  the  simulation  and  on-board  computer.  Between  this  flight 
control  computer  and  TRANSPUTER  network  of  the  ieai-lime  simulation  three  interfaces  aie 
placed: 

-  Commanded  control  surface  positions  are  transfered  to  the  simulation  (via  a  current-to- 
voltage  converter). 

-  ARINC  words  generated  by  the  simulation  system  are  transfered  to  the  on-board  computer 
(via  an  electronic  box). 

-  Analogue  Rosemount  air  data  signals  and  the  temperature  value  generated  by  the  simulation 
system  are  transfered  to  the  flight  control  computer  (via  lowpass  filters),  as  well  as  the 
effective  control  surface  positions. 
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Fig.  19  Block  diagram  for  the  on-board  computer  test 

The  actual  test  program,  Including  the  variation  of  several  parameters,  could  be  accomplished 
within  one  week.  The  real-time  simulation  on  the  TRANSPUTER  network  meets  all  the  needed 
requirements  discussed  in  the  second  chapter.  In  particular  it  turned  out  to  be  very 
advantageous,  that  the  interfaces  between  FALKE  Shuttle  and  simulation  could  be  tested 
separately  without  great  effort  before  the  actual  test  program  was  started.  Concerning  the  on¬ 
board  computer,  the  following  statements  were  made  [9j: 


-  The  sequencer  works  properly,  i.e.  controller,  maneuvers  and  recovery  system  are  switched 
on  and  off  correctly. 

-  The  controller  works  sturdily  in  most  cases. 

-  A  rate  of  turn  during  the  release  of  FALKE  Shuttle  from  the  balloon  is  compensated  quickly 
after  the  controller  is  switched  on  for  the  first  time. 

-  An  additional  stimulation  of  the  flight  dynamics  is  regulated  quickly. 

-  A  raising  of  the  delay  lime  of  the  sensory  units  (AHRS)  -  e.g.  forty  milliseconds  instead  of 
twenty  milliseconds  -  is  non-crllical. 

-  A  reduction  in  the  control  surface  effectiveness  is  tolerable  in  a  considerable  scope;  the  same 
applies  to  the  variation  in  the  moments  of  inertia  and  the  mass. 

-  A  displacement  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  non-crltical  within  few  centimetres. 

-  The  wind  tunnel  measurements  in  the  DNW  (German  Dutch  wind  tunnel)  indicate  that  the 
pitching  moment  coefficient  is  obviously  higher  than  the  value  described  in  the  Aerodynamic 
Design  Data  Book  [3j.  In  the  test  a  higher  pitching  moment  leads  to  the  situation  that  the 
prescribed  five  kilometre  flight  test  region  of  FALKE  Shuttle  cannot  be  maintained  during  the 


mission. 

The  controller  is  switched  on  for  the  first  time  when  the  Mach  number  reaches  Mach  =  0.25. 
This  value  is  computed  from  the  Rosemount  voltages,  being  very  small  at  high  altitudes. 
Thus  an  error  of  one  LSB  (least  significant  bit)  in  the  analogue  to  digital  conversion  leads  to 
large  deviations.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  controller  is  activated  very  late. 

When  the  cunuullei  is  activated  after  a  maneuver  has  been  carried  out,  the  safety  ioad  factor 
can  be  exceeded  and  thus  the  recovery  system  is  deployed. 

The  set-point  for  the  pitch  angle  is  ©  =  -85  degrees.  When  FALKE  Shuttle  reaches  a  pitch 
angle  of  0  =  -90  degrees,  the  system  becomes  unstable. 

The  telemetry  could  be  accelerated  during  the  tests  by  neglecting  some  of  the  less  important 
channels. 


On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  some  important  recommandations  before  the  actual  flight  test 
could  be  given  [9].  The  simulation  results  will  contribute  to  a  lower  risk  and  more  efficient  FALKE 
flight  test  programme. 
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Fig.  20  The  complete  simulation  sytem 


9.  Conclusions 

A  new  technology  was  demonstrated  for  the  design  of  real-time  simulation  systems.  The 
consistent  mapping  of  real  world  processes  into  a  corresponding  hardware -software  system  based 
on  TRANSPUTERS  and  OCCAM  provides  a  clear  and  more  flexible  data  processing  structure  with 
Improved  real-time  capabilities.  Programming  of  the  processes  is  achieved  in  a  high  level  language 
(like  Pascal  or  C)  which  incorporates  the  methods  for  parallel  programming.  Software  development 
is  independent  of  the  amount  of  processor  modules  to  be  integrated  into  the  target  system.  Only 
logics  and  physics  of  the  real  world  processes  must  be  met  by  the  software. 

The  discussed  real-time  simulation  system  clearly  demonstrates  the  advantages  of  OCCAM  - 
software  and  TRANSPUTER-hardware  as  a  suitable  combination  fur  real-time  simulations.  Such 
systems  have  modular  structures,  which  are  capable  of  getting  extended,  and  clearly  defined 
interfaces  connect  parts  of  the  software.  Such  a  TRANSPUTER  network  can  be  directly  linked  to 
test  objects  via  suitable  interfaces.  Hence  the  complete  system  is  mobile  and  in-the-field-tests 
become  possible.  There  is  no  difference  in  software  development  for  non-real-time  and  real-time 
applications.  Finally,  on-line  graphic  data  analysis  is  easily  implemented  using  the  same 
technology. 
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Summary 


Performance  of  computer  graphics  workstations  has  increased  dramatically  in  recent  years.  These 
machines  are  currently  being  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  scientific  and  engineering  problems,  and  can  be 
used  very  effectively  in  hardware-in-the-loop  (HWIL)  simulation..  This  paper  briefly  explains  the 
architecture  of  these  machines  and  summarizes  their  current  capabilities.  It  then  discusses  the  application 
of  graphics  workstations  to  simulation  visualization  and  to  the  very  difficult  problem  of  Computer 
Generated  Imagery  for  HWIL  simulation  of  imaging  missile  systems. 


Introduction 


Rapid  advances  in  integrated  circuit  technology  in  recent  years  have  brought  astonishing 
improvements  in  all  forms  of  digital  computation,  but  nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  area  of 
computer  graphics  workstations.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  graphics  compute  power,  brought  on  by  the 
realization  of  just  how  valuable  an  analytical  tool  visualization  is,  has  caused  a  rapidly  expanding  and 
extremely  competitive  market,  in  which  the  performance  of  graphics  workstations  in  the  $100,000  range 
has  increased  by  a  factor  of  100  in  the  last  five  years.  These  powerful  yet  relatively  economical  machines 
have  proven  extremely  beneficial  to  a  wide  variety  of  users.  They  are  finding  applications  in  molecular 
biology,  computational  fluid  dynamics,  atmospheric  research,  commercial  animation,  medical  imaging, 
geophysics,  image  processing,  aircraft  simulators  and  a  host  of  other  fields.  They  are  also  bringing 
valuable  new  tools  to  the  Hardware-in-the-Loop  simulation  community.  As  the  focus  of  our  efforts  in 
missile  seeker  development  shifts  to  imaging  systems,  these  tools  will  become  essential  for  image 
processing,  image  analysis,  visualization,  and  generation  of  realistic  target  and  background  scenes  for 
laboratory  testing  of  imaging  seeker  hardware. 

In  this  paper  I  will  discuss  three  aspects  of  computer  graphics  - 

What  computer  graphics  workstations  can  do; 

The  use  of  computer  graphics  in  HWIL  simulation  visualization; 

The  use  of  computer  graphics  in  HWIL  target  generation. 


What  Computer  Graphics  Workstations  Can  Do 


Most  of  the  nev/  graphics  workstations  have  many  features  in  common.  They  utilize  very  fast  state  ot 
the  art  chip  sets  including  floating  point  units.  In  many  cases  these  are  RISC  processors.  RISC  (for 
Reduced  Instruction  Set  Computer)  processors  have  become  very  powerfdl  and  very  popular  in  recent 
years.  They  were  designed  on  the  premise  that  out  of  a  computer's  total  instruction  set  most  application 
programs  use  only  a  small  subset  of  simple  Instructions  most  of  the  time.  A  RISC  designed  processor  is 
optimized  to  run  these  simple  instructions  very  fast,  with  the  goal  of  having  many  of  them  execute  in  a 
single  clock  cycle.  With  clocks  running  at  20  to  30  Mhz,  this  has  resulted  in  processors  running  at  15-25 
MiPs  (millions  of  instructions  per  second).  This  design  philosophy  has  been  very  successful  and  many  of 
the  fastest  workstations  on  the  market  today  are  now  RISC  design.  A  comparison  of  relative  speeds  on  a 
particular  application  benchmark  from  the  Naval  Weapons  Center  (NAVWFNCEN)  for  various  common 
computers  is  shown  in  Fig.  1 .  These  figures  should  be  not  be  interpreted  as  being  representative  of  the 
overall  performance  of  these  machines  on  a  large  range  of  application  programs.  However  they  do 
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indicate  that  the  RISC  machines  are  very  fast,  and  on  particular  applications  can  compare  very  favorably 
with  large  computers.  The  Silicon  Graphics,  which  uses  the  R3000  RISC  chip  set  from  MIPS  Corporation 
does  very  well,  considering  its  price. 


ANN  Benchmark  Program 
Relative  Speed  Measurements 
Forward  Propagation  Rate  (cycles/sec) 


Platform 

FORTRAN 

C_ 

Price 

Cray  XMP 
(1-Processor) 

4,671 

(Vectorized) 

305 

(Non-vectorized) 

$5  M 

SGI  4D/240GTX 
(4-Processor) 

2353 

(w/  4  Processors) 

227 

(w/ 1  Processor) 

$160K 

SGI  4D/70GT 

512 

110 

$100K 

VAX  8530 

174 

44 

$200K 

Macintosh  II 

10 

7.3 

$5K 

Fig.  1  Relative  Processing  Speeds 


Many  of  these  workstations  are  now  being  offered  as  multiprocessor  systems.  This  gives  the  user 
the  option  of  building  a  more  powerful  system  by  plugging  in  additional  CPU  boards.  Some  offer 
optimizing  compilers  which  automatically  split  an  application  program  to  run  on  multiple  CPU’s. 

Most  of  these  systems  have  a  Unix  based  operating  system,  with  symmetric  multiprocessing  for  the 
multiprocessor  versions,  and  are  built  around  a  VME  I/O  bus.  Designing  systems  for  this  open  architecture 
has  been  the  key  to  the  incredible  pace  of  performance  escalation  in  the  workstation  market.  Since  the 
VME  bus  provides  the  backbone  of  the  system,  new  processor  and  graphics  boards  can  be  plugged  in  as 
they  become  available.  This  allows  extremely  rapid  utilization  of  new  technology  without  having  to  design 
an  entire  new  system. 

Some  graphics  workstations  use  traditional  CPU’s  in  a  fast  parallel  architecture  to  do  the  graphics 
computations,  while  others  do  the  graphics  processing  on  specialized  hardware.  A  block  diagram  of  a 
system  that  uses  special  graphics  hardware,  a  Silicon  Graphics  4D/70GT,  is  shown  in  Fig.  2.  This  is  one 
of  the  graphics  computers  that  is  in  use  in  the  Simlab  and  will  be  used  as  an  example  in  this  paper. 
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Fig.  2  Silicon  Graphics  4D/70GT  Block  Diagram 


With  this  architecture,  the  graphics  program  runs  in  the  CPU,  which  then  feeds  object  descriptions  to 
the  graphics  hardware  for  rendering.  Rendering  can  be  defined  as  the  operation  of  transforming  a  three 


CPU 
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dimensional  scene,  with  mathematically  described  objects  and  light  sources,  into  a  2-D  projection  on  a 
display  as  it  would  be  seen  by  an  observer  frcm  a  defined  perspective.  A  machine  such  as  the  Silicon 
Graphics  is  designed  to  do  this  operation  very  fast.  The  hardware  performs  coordinate  transformations 
and  graphics  operations  to  calculate  specific  color  values  for  each  of  1.3  million  pixels  (picture  elements) 
on  a  1280  by  1024  pixel  display. 

The  software  representation  in  the  graphics  computer  takes  the  form  of  graphics  library  commands 
(Silicon  Graphics  supplied  software)  which  operate  on  geo-metrically  defined  objects.  An  object  is 
constructed  of  a  set  of  facets,  or  polygons.  Each  polygon  carries  information  such  as  the  3-D  world 
coordinates  of  its  vertices,  a  surface  normal  vector  for  lighting  calculations,  color,  and  surface  properties. 

The  geometry  subsystem  rotates,  translates,  and  scales  eac.i  of  the  3-D  vertex  coordinates  and 
transforms  the  surface  normals.  It  also  does  lighting  calculations  with  multiple  light  sources,  based  on  the 
surface  properties  and  on  the  relative  positions  of  light  source,  polygon  surface  normal,  and  viewpoint. 
Finally,  it  projects  the  lighted  polygons  onto  the  2-D  x-y  display  screen  space,  while  retaining  a  z,  or  depth 
value,  for  use  in  hidden  surface  removal.  To  support  these  compute  intensive  operations  in  real  time  it 
contains  5  parallel  floating  point  processors,  each  running  at  20-30  MFLOPs  (Millions  of  Floating  Point 
Operations  per  second). 

The  scan  conversion  subsystem  reduces  the  projected  vertex  data  to  pixels.  It  computes  an  RGB 
(Red-Green-Blue)  color  value  for  each  pixel  in  the  display  by  interpolating  the  color  values  at  the  vertices 
along  each  raster  scan  line.  The  raster  subsystem  does  hidden  surface  removal,  and  also  blending  and 
texturing  functions  on  a  pixel  by  pixel  basis,  as  each  pixel  is  written  to  the  frame  buffer.  The  display  system 
reads  the  pixels  from  the  frame  buffer  in  a  horizontal  scan  format  and  sends  each  of  the  three  color 
components  through  a  Digital  to  Analog  converter  and  then  to  the  display  monitor. 

This  dedicated  hardware  can  produce  extremely  fast  graphics.  The  new  multiprocessor  versions  of 
the  workstation  can  dedicate  one  CPU  just  to  feeding  the  graphics  pipeline.  The  time  required  to  render  a 
scene  depends  on  the  total  number  of  polygons  it  contains,  and  the  rate  at  which  a  machine  can  render 
transformed,  lighted,  and  smooth  shaded  polygons  with  hidden  surface  removal  is  considered  a  general 
figure  of  merit  for  graphics  systems.  These  performance  figures  have  been  improving  rapidly.  Fig.  3 
compares  the  performance  figures  for  the  last  three  generations  of  Silicon  Graphics  machines. 


Compute.  Peifarmance 


1987  1988  1990 

4D/7QGT  4P/240GTX  4D/21Q.V.GX 


CPU  Clock 
Integer  Performance 
Floating  Point 


12.5  MHz 
10  MIPS 
1.1  MFLOP3 


4x25  MHz 
80  MIPS 
16  MFLOPs 


4x33  MHz 
100  MIPS 
20  MFLOPS 


Graphics  Performance 
Polygons 

(Z-buffered,  lighted, 
shaded,  perspective) 


120,000 


135,000 


1,000,000 


Frame  Buffer  Pixel  1  million/sec  8  million/sec  18  million/sec 
Access 


Fig.  3 

Although  improvements  are  being  made  in  the  software  tools  to  utilize  this  powerful  hardware, 
constructing  the  graphics  models  is  still  a  very  difficult  and  time  consuming  procedure.  For  HWIL 
simulation,  detailed  models  o*  appropriate  targets  such  as  airplanes  and  ships  must  be  built.  As  dis 
earlier,  this  is  commonly  done  by  breaking  the  model  down  into  many  small  polygons,  each  of  which  is 
described  by  the  three  dimensional  coordinates  of  its  vertices  and  by  its  surface  properties,  such  as  color 
and  texture.  The  more  detail  that  is  required  in  the  model,  the  smaller  and  more  numerous  the  polygons 
must  be.  For  a  very  detailed  model  the  polygon  list  can  become  very  large,  and  there  is  no  flexibility  to 
change  the  detail  of  the  model  as  a  function  of  its  apparent  range  (size  on  the  screen).  This  becomes  a 
significant  disadvantage  at  runtime  when  the  graphics  engine  must  process  every  polygon  in  the  list,  even 
if  it  becomes  vanishingly  small  in  the  displayed  image. 


Another  method  is  to  define  the  model  in  terms  of  parametric  surfaces.  There  are  various 
techniques  to  do  this,  such  as  with  Bezier  or  B-spline  surfaces,  but  the  general  idea  is  that  the  surface  of 
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the  model  is  approximated  by  a  set  of  smooth,  curving,  surface  sections,  or  patches,  each  of  wnich  is 
defined  by  a  set  of  polynomials.  Ultimately,  these  mathematically  defined  polynomial  surfaces  must  be 
broken  down  into  small,  flat  polygons  to  be  rendered  by  the  graphics  engine,  but  there  are  many 
advantages  to  this  representation  as  compared  to  the  polygon  method.  A  curved  surface  on  the  target  can 
be  more  accurately  modeled,  and  the  amount  of  data  needed  to  represent  the  model  in  the  form  of 
polynomial  control  points  is  much  less  than  for  polygon  vertices.  However  the  major  advantage  comes  at 
runtime  because  the  number  of  polygons  that  each  patch  is  subdivided  into  can  be  varied  as  a  function  of 
the  size  and  orientation  of  the  patch  as  displayed  on  the  screen.  This  means  that  the  number  of  polygons, 
or  detail,  in  the  model  can  be  automatically  varied  with  its  apparent  range,  and  the  graphics  engine  does 
not  waste  time  computing  things  that  won't  be  seen. 

Software  tools  to  help  the  user  build  target  models  using  parametric  surfaces  are  being  developed, 
but  the  task  is  still  a  very  difficult  one,  particularly  for  complicated  targets  such  as  large  ships.  Another 
aspect  of  the  problem  is  to  define  appropriate  surface  properties  for  each  polygon  or  patch.  For  operation 
in  the  infrared  portion  of  the  spectrum  the  computer  models  must  be  derived  from  fundamental  physics  that 
includes  both  the  reflective  properties  of  the  surface  and  its  thermal  emissivity  properties,  and  validated 
against  calibrated  imagery  from  imaging  IR  sensors. 

One  of  the  most  challenging  aspects  of  computer  image  generation  is  the  modelling  of 
backgrounds.  Sky,  earth,  and  sea  backgrounds  each  presents  its  own  set  of  problems.  Sky  backgrounds 
must  be  able  to  present  clouds.  Earth  backgrounds  must  reasonably  model  trees,  mountains,  and  ground 
clutter.  Sea  backgrounds  need  wave  action,  whitecaps,  and  reflections.  In  general,  natural  objects  do  not 
lend  themselves  well  to  polygonal  representation.  Many  ingenious  techniques  such  as  fractals  and 
texture  mapping  have  been  devised  to  deal  with  this  problem.  Fractal  geometry  is  a  mathematical 
technique  for  generating  models  of  irregular  or  fragmented  objects  by  doing  recursive  transformations  on  a 
curve  or  surface,  each  of  which  increases  the  amount  of  detailed  features  on  the  surface.  With  this 
technique  the  amount  of  detail  in  a  natural  object  can  be  varied  as  a  function  of  apparent  range.  Texture 
mapping  effectively  paints  a  predetermined  2D  image  over  the  surface  of  3D  polygons.  This  can  lend 
dramatic  realism  with  a  minimum  of  computational  effort,  such  as  f  ainting  an  orange  peel  texture  onto  a 
smooth  sphere. 

The  computer  graphics  techniques  such  as  those  mentioned  above  have  long  been  used  to  render 
realistic  single  images,  but  in  order  to  be  of  use  for  CGI  (Computer  Generated  Imagery)  in  closed  loop 
HWIL  simulation  the  computations  must  run  fast  enough  to  execute  in  real  time,  i.e  at  the  frame  rate  of  the 
system  under  test.  Each  new  generation  of  graphics  engine  is  able  to  implement  more  of  these  techniques 
in  hardware,  thus  increasing  our  ability  to  generate  realistic  images.  Current  machines  are  capable  of 
doing  transparency,  texture  mapping,  anti-aliased  edges  and  simple  atmospheric  effects  in  real  time.  The 
demand  for  photorealism  in  computer  graphics  is  being  driven  by  requirements  from  many  applications, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  commercial  sector.  Because  of  this  demand  we  can  expect  the  hardware  and 
software  tools  for  generating  photorealistic  realtime  graphics  to  continue  to  improve  at  a  substantial  rate 


HWIL  Simulation  Visualization 

Scientific  visualization  has  become  a  very  common  phrase  in  recent  years.  Originally  it  was 
associated  primarily  with  supercomputers  since  they  were  the  only  processors  fast  enough  to  produce  real 
time  graphics.  As  the  power  of  lower  priced  computing  platforms  increased,  the  use  of  graphics  to  assist 
scientists  and  engineers  has  proliferated  and  spread  into  every  aspect  of  science  and  technology. 

The  key  to  the  effectiveness  of  visualization  as  a  means  of  analyzing  complex  systems  is  that  it  can 
focus  the  vast  power  of  the  human  visual  system  onto  the  problem.  There  is  no  computer  that  can 
approach  this  capability.  The  human  visual  system  has  the  ability  to  assimilate  huge  masses  of  data  and 
instantly  distill  it  down  to  a  few  significant  elements;  to  absorb  the  collective  effect  of  an  entire  scene,  or  to 
discard  most  of  the  information  and  focus  on  a  single  item  of  interest;  to  immediately  recognize  a  spatial  or 
temporal  pattern  or  to  detect  a  small  variation  from  the  expected  behavior. 

Our  objective  in  introducing  visualization  to  the  NAVWPNCEN  Sirnlab  was  to  bring  this  tool  into  the 
HWIL  simulation  world.  In  the  Sirnlab  there  is  a  continuing  effort  to  promote  not  just  a  HWIL  facility,  but  to 
create  an  "Engineer  in  the  Loop"  environment,  which  provides  the  engineer/analyst  with  the  best  possible 
tools  to  simulate,  evaluate,  and  interact  with  the  system  under  development  in  real  time.  This  affords  the 
engineer  an  opportunity  to  gain  insight  and  experiment  with  new  ideas,  rather  than  just  gathering  reams  of 
plots  and  numbers  and  carrying  them  away. 
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A  typical  Simlab  HWIL  workstation  is  shown  in  Fig.  4.  The  Applied  Dynamics  ADI 00  simulation 
computer  gives  us  the  speed  to  run  the  simulations  and  software  support  to  interactively  change  simulation 
parameters  at  will.  The  addition  of  the  visualization  completes  the  picture  by  greatly  improving  the 
analyst's  ability  to  observe  and  evaluate  the  system  behavior. 


Fig.  4  SIMLAB  Workstation 


In  the  NAVWPNCEN  Simlab  the  realtime  visualization  was  accomplished  by  building  a  data  link 
between  the  ADI  00  and  a  Silicon  Graphics  4D/70GT,  as  shown  in  Fig.  5.  The  data  link  was  designed  to 
use  the  Sense  and  Control  lines  from  the  ADI 00  I/O  system,  a  DR11W  emulator  on  the  Silicon  Graphics, 
and  a  FIFO  (First  In  First  Out)  buffer  that  was  designed  and  built  in  the  Simlab. 


Fig.  5  HWIL  Visualization  with  Realtime  Data  Link 


The  Sense  and  Control  I'nes  are  a  standard  option  for  the  ADI  00  I/O  system.  They  are  digital  input 
and  output  channels  which  allow  16  bit  parallel  digital  words  to  be  passed  from  the  AD  100  to  the  external 
world  at  ttie  rate  of  10  MHz.  The  DR1 1 W,  which  plugs  into  the  Silicon  Graphics  VME  bus,  is  a  controller 
that  can  pass  data  between  the  external  world  and  VME  bus  in  either  single  word  or  block  mode  transfers 
of  16  bit  digital  words. 

The  FIFO  buffer  between  the  ADI  00  and  DR1 1W  is  not  a  standard  random  access  memory,  but 
instead  works  like  a  huge  shift  register  with  data  going  in  one  end  and  coming  out  the  other.  It  does  the 
required  signal  level  translation  between  the  two  machines,  as  well  as  buffering  the  data  to  give  some 
"elasticity"  to  the  data  link.  The  FIFO  buffer  is  16K  words  deep  and  the  ADI  00  can  be  writing  into  the  top  of 
the  buffer  while  the  DR1 1 W  is  reading  from  the  bottom.  This  buffering  is  an  advantage  when  trying  to 
synchronize  data  transfers  between  two  machines  with  different  data  rates  and  also  simplifies  the 
communications  protocol. 


3-Dimensional  models  of  all  objects  in  the  scene,  including  missile,  target,  countermeasures  and 
background,  are  initially  constructed  as  described  in  the  previous  section.  Graphics  library  routines  are 
used  to  program  the  relative  motion  of  these  objects  as  a  function  of  position  values  computed  by  the 
ADI 00.  During  operation  the  ADI 00  sends  the  required  state  information  via  the  data  link  and  the  Silicon 
Graphics  renders  and  displays  the  correct  3-D  scene  in  real  time.  The  link  is  fast  enough  to  send 
information  every  frame,  which  may  be  desired  if  the  link  is  also  being  used  for  data  logging.  However  it  is 
usually  not  necessary  to  update  the  display  at  the  frame  rate  of  the  simulation.  A  smooth  motion  display 
can  be  achieved  with  update  rates  of  about  15  Hz. 

The  graphics  display  can  be  enhanced  with  as  much  realism  and  detail  as  the  graphics 
programmer  is  willing  to  provide.  The  encounter  can  easily  be  rendered  from  any  perspective,  such  as 
from  the  missile,  from  the  target,  or  from  any  fixed  or  moving  position  in  space.  A  particularly  effective 
display  results  from  a  perspective  just  behind  and  above  the  missile.  The  ability  to  "watch"  the  missile  fly  in 
this  manner  gives  the  analyst  vastly  improved  insight  into  stability  and  control  problems. 

The  data  used  to  drive  the  graphics  can  be  stored  and  used  later  to  replay  the  simulation  run  under 
different  conditions,  such  as  slower  or  faster  speed,  or  from  a  different  perspective.  The  graphics  output 
can  be  converted  to  NTSC  or  PAL  video  format  for  documentation  or  presentation  purposes. 

The  same  technique  can  be  used  to  visualize  other  simulation  data.  The  display  can  be  customized 
to  include  additional  graphics  windows  which  can  simultaneously  display  trajectory  information,  flight  data, 
or  missile  specific  parameters.  Simulation  data  output  in  the  form  of  plots,  strip  charts,  and  data  tables  are 
still  essential  for  detailed  analysis  but  are  tedious,  time  consuming,  and  require  substantial  knowledge 
and  experience  to  interpret.  On  the  other  hand  data  output  in  the  form  of  realtime  graphical  depictions  of 
flight  instruments,  head-up-displays,  or  tracking  gates  can  be  rapidly  interpreted  and  immediately 
correlated  with  the  graphically  observed  system  behavior.  This  capability,  when  combined  with  the  ADI 00 
interactive  control  of  simulation  parameters,  makes  an  extremely  powerful  developmental  tool. 


HWIL  Target  Generation  for  Imaging  Systems 

The  rapidly  increasing  capabilities  of  these  graphics  workstations  present  the  possibility  for  solving 
an  increasingly  thorny  problem.  It  is  apparent  that  the  next  generation  of  missiles  is  shifting  to  one  form  or 
another  of  imaging  seeker,  such  as  staring  focal  plane  arrays  or  image  scanning  systems.  Many  of  these 
seekers  will  have  detectors  in  more  than  one  spectral  band.  In  order  to  support  the  development  and 
testing  of  these  systems  in  the  HWIL  laboratory  we  must  develop  the  hardware  and  software  tools  to 
provide  a  realistic  target  environment  and  the  means  to  analyze  both  the  fidelity  of  the  target  model  and 
the  performance  of  the  missile  system  in  trial  environment.  There  are  many  issues  involved  in  solving  this 
problem,  and  it  is  apparent  that  computer  graphics  must  play  a  significant  role  in  any  solution. 

As  an  imaging  missile  system  progresses  through  its  design  cycle  from  initial  concept  to  final  test 
and  evaluation  we  are  constantly  faced  with  the  requirement  of  presenting  its  seeker  with  some  kind  of 
visual  scene  Initially  this  scene  may  be  composed  of  simplo  geometric  patterns  for  algorithm  research,  in 
final  HWIL  testing  a  detailed  scene  with  realistic  target  and  background  is  required.  At  each  step  of  the 
cycle  it  is  very  important  that  we  be  able  to  precisely  control  and  reliably  reproduce  the  image  that  is 
presented  to  the  seeker  elements.  This  is  essential  to  proper  interpretation  of  the  test  results.  If  you  don’t 
know  really  know  what  went  in,  you  donl  really  know  what  the  the  system  was  tracking  on.  Further,  for 
closed  loop  testing  it  is  necessary  that  the  presented  image  change  each  tracker  frame  to  properly 
represent  what  the  seeker  would  see  as  the  missile  flies  down  its  trajectory  and  reacts  to  guidance 
commands 

These  requirements  demand  speed,  reproducibility  and  flexibility  that  can  only  be  met  by  using 
computer  generated  imagery.  The  remainder  of  this  section  will  be  devoted  to  discussing  the  general 
sequence  of  steps  involved  in  the  design  of  an  imaging  missile  system  and  the  how  computer  graphics 
tools  will  be  used  in  each  of  those  steps.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  an  exhaustive  list,  but  rather  an  overview 
of  the  primary  issues  to  illustrate  the  central  role  that  computer  graphics  will  play  in  the  design  process. 

The  first  step  in  the  design  cycle  of  an  imaging  missile  system  should  be  to  build  a  capability  for 
developing  tracking  algorithms.  This  implies  building  a  strong  knowledge  base  in  image  processing  and 
doing  a  rigorous  analysis  of  the  feature  space  of  the  type?  of  images  that  the  missile  will  be  designed  to 
operate  against.  Real  world  digitized  video  frames  of  appropriate  targets  and  backgrounds  should  be 
analyzed  to  determine  what  features  such  as  intensity  distributions,  spatial  frequencies,  edge  information, 
etc.  are  available  that  let  us  discriminate  target  from  background.  Based  on  this  analysis  a  judgment  can 
be  make  as  to  what  combination  of  a)  types  of  features  present  in  the  target/background  image,  b)  image 
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processing  operations,  and  c)  available  signal  processing  technology  will  yield  the  most  effective,  yet 
physically  realizable  acquisition  and  tracking  algorithms  for  that  missile’s  operating  requirements. 

A  fast  computer  graphics  workstation  with  attached  special  image  processing  hardware  is  the  best 
platform  for  this  type  of  work.  The  image  processing  can  be  done  in  software,  but  is  much  faster  with 
dedicated  hardware  boards  including  digitizer,  frame  store,  pipeline  pixel  processor,  and  real-time 
c'-nvHver.  These  boards  can  be  plugged  directly  into  the  VME  bus  of  the  graphics  computer  and  come 
•vith  ;ser  software  routines. 

This  graphics  workstation  makes  an  ideal  tool  for  interactive  engineering  development.  After  an  all- 
digital  simulation  of  the  tracker  is  developed  it  can  be  tested  against  various  combinations  of  teal  world 
video  and  computer  generated  patterns  to  evaluate  the  robustness  of  the  algorithms.  The  ability  of  the 
engineer  to  graphically  observe  the  tracker  performance  on  a  frame  by  frame  basis,  make  changes  and 
immediately  see  the  visual  results  of  those  changes  results  in  a  very  efficient  development  process. 

The  next  step  should  be  to  create  realistic  computer  generated  target  and  background  images. 
Ultimately  the  effectiveness  of  the  CGI  approach  hinges  on  our  ability  to  do  this  well.  This  is  an  area  that 
will  require  a  large  investment  of  time  and  effort.  There  are  many  well  known  techniques  for  building 
computer  models,  as  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  paper  and  these  need  to  be  applied  to 
construction  of  aircraft  and  ship  models,  and  appropriate  earth,  sky  and  sea  background.  Edges,  intensity 
distributions  and  lighting  conditions  need  to  be  carefully  controlled  to  emulate  the  real  world.  Special 
effects  such  as  smoke,  fog,  haze,  shadows,  transparency  and  countermeasures  will  also  be  needed.  Each 
of  thesa  elements  must  be  correctly  modeled  in  each  spectral  region  of  interest,  such  as  visible,  and  near 
and  far  infrared. 

When  developing  CGI  it  is  especially  important  to  understand  what  the  seeker  and  tracker  will  see, 
as  opposed  to  what  the  human  eye  will  see.  Human  vision  is  highly  processed  both  spatially  and 
temporally  in  the  eye  before  being  sent  to  the  brain.  Processing  in  the  retina  does  intensity  averaging, 
automatic  gain  control,  edge  enhancement  and  motion  detection  on  the  visual  image.  In  other  words,  an 
image  or  video  sequence  that  looks  realistic  to  the  eye  may  look  quite  different  to  the  tracker.  A  good 
example  of  this  is  image  dither.  This  is  a  technique  used  on  some  graphics  computers  whereby  the  image 
is  deliberately  jittered  at  a  frequency  greater  than  the  eye  can  follow.  This  smooths  the  edges  of  a 
displayed  object  as  it  appears  to  the  human  observer  but  to  the  tracker  the  edges  appear  to  be  fluctuating 
wildly. 


Validation  of  the  computer  models  will  be  a  difficult  and  continuing  process.  This  process  will  be 
aided  considerably  if  real  world  imagery  of  the  desired  targets  are  available.  Digital  frames  of  the 
computed  model  can  be  fed  through  the  image  processing  operations  chosen  for  the  tracker  and  the 
resulting  extracted  features  compared  with  a  real  world  video  scene  of  the  same  target  at  the  same  aspect 
A  similar  comparison  can  then  be  made  by  feeding  the  real  and  computed  images  into  the  all  digital 
tracker  simulation  and  evaluating  the  tracker  performance  in  each  case.  After  hardware  is  available, 
hacker  performance  on  captive  carry  flights  can  be  compared  with  performance  in  the  laboratory  against 
the  CGI.  The  insight  gained  from  this  analysis  can  be  used  to  refine  the  CGI  models. 

Once  this  done,  the  way  is  open  for  intensive  laboratory  testing  of  the  tracker  simulation  and 
hardware.  Any  combination  of  CGI  target  and  background  can  be  used,  including  a  computer  generated 
target  merged  with  a  real  world  background.  The  simulation  scenarios  can  be  varied  at  will.  A  key 
element  of  the  analysis  is  the  ability  to  control  every  pixel  in  the  image  and  to  absolutely  reproduce  an 
image  sequence,  including  edges,  intensities,  and  lighting  conditions,  down  to  the  last  detail.  In  this 
aspect  CGI  is  more  effective  than  flight  testing,  since  everytning  that  the  tracker  sees  can  be  strictly 
controlled  and  the  features  it  extracts  and  processes  can  be  identified. 


The  next  step  is  to  integrate  the  computer  generated  imagery  into  the  HWIL  simulation  using  the 
actual  missile  hardware.  By  far  the  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  present  a  target  image  of  proper  special 
content  to  the  seeker.  This  requires  both  generating  the  image  and  projecting  it  to  the  seeker  optics  so  that 
the  image  appears  to  be  at  infinity  and  has  sufficient  resolution  to  appear  continuous.  This  problem  is  a 
.ery  challenging  one,  particularly  for  a  multi-spectral  seeker.  Much  effort  is  now  being  focused  on 
developing  dynamic  visible  and  infrared  image  projectors  and  the  associated  projection  optics.  These 
projectors  will  be  driven  by  a  fast  graphics  computer  which  construct  a  realistic  signature  in  the  -oper 
spectrum  to  present  to  the  seeker.  This  configuration  is  shown  in  Fig  6.  While  there  are  many  p  nising 
approaches  in  development,  present  solutions  tend  to  be  enormously  complex  and  expensive,  ^  licularly 
for  the  IR,  and  not  very  effective. 
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Fig.  6  Seeker  Hardware  in  the  Loop 

Untii  this  technology  is  much  further  improved,  a  better  solution  may  be  to  treat  the  seeker  and 
tracker  requirements  separately.  Design  problems  associated  with  seekers  tend  to  be  such  things  as 
detector  performance,  optics,  and  mechanics,  much  of  which  can  be  analyzed  in  either  a  simple  closed 
loop  test  or  an  open-loop  environment  using  images  that  do  not  require  specific  target  and  background 
content.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  design  complexity  of  the  imaging  missile  system  is  in  the  tracker, 
with  its  associated  signal  processing,  embedded  software,  image  processing  algorithms  and  control 
dynamics.  Thus,  during  the  phase  of  development  when  tracker  performance  is  the  critical  issue,  we  can 
avoid  many  of  these  very  difficult  image  presentation  and  projection  problems  by  injecting  a  simulated 
image  directly  into  the  tracker. 

With  this  "tracker-in-the-loop"  approach  the  seeker  hardware  is  not  used.  The  visual  scene  is 
simulated  as  a  synthetic  video  image,  exactly  as  it  would  appear  if  it  was  coming  from  the  seeker,  and 
injected  directly  into  the  tracker  hardware,  as  shown  in  Fig.  7.  Since  the  seeker  is  not  present ,  a  seeker 
model  must  be  developed  to  simulate  the  effects  of  the  seeker  on  the  incoming  video.  Effects  such  as 
image  jitter,  detector  noise,  intensity  variations  due  to  finite  detector  size,  and  net  MTF  (Modulation 
Transfer  Function)  of  the  optics  must  be  understood  and  correctly  modeled. 

This  configuration  allows  testing  of  everything  past  the  seeker,  includ'ng  tracking,  guidance,  and 
control  algorithms  in  a  closed-loop  or  open-loop  mode.  There  is  still  a  ne&u  to  test  the  performance  of  the 
seeker-tracker  combination  on  a  flight  table  where  seeker  gyros  can  be  exercised  against  a  moving  target 
and  seeker-body  coupling  can  be  analyzed,  but  with  this  approach  most  of  the  development  of  the  tracker 
could  be  done  at  individual  tracker-in-the-loop  workstations.  This  is  especially  important  if  a  laboratory 
needs  to  provide  simulation  facilities  for  multiple  missile  systems. 


Fig.  7  Tracker  Hardware  in  the  Loop 

Generation  of  the  synthetic  video  image  is  not  a  simple  task.  It  is  very  important  to  generate  the 
video  signals  to  look  exactly  the  same  as  the  video  that  the  seeker  would  produce.  In  most  cases  the 
seeker  video  will  be  in  digital  format,  going  into  the  tracker  in  parallel  digital  signal  lines.  This  means  that 
the  graphics  computer  used  to  generate  the  synthetic  video  image  must  have  an  external  port  to  output  a 
computed  image  in  digital  form,  before  it  is  converted  to  analog  video  to  send  to  the  monitor.  In  addition, 
the  video  going  into  the  tracker  must  be  synchronized  to  the  missile’s  master  digital  clock.  In  order  to 
accomplish  this,  the  graphics  computer  must  have  a  programmable  video  controller,  so  that  the  digital 
video  can  be  read  out  of  image  memory  in  synchronism  with  the  tracker  pixel  clock,  and  with  the  right 
number  of  horizontal  and  vertical  pixels  to  propedy  simulate  the  actual  seeker  field  of  view.  A  block 
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diagram  of  the  digital  video  port  requirements  is  shown  in  Fig.  8.  This  capability  is  not  available  on  many 
graphics  computers  which  typically  output  only  analog  video  in  high  resolution  (19  inch  graphics  monitor), 

NTSC,  or  PAL  video  formats. 


Fig.  8  Digital  Video  Port 


Multiple  digital  video  outputs  for  simulating  multispectral  sensors  can  also  be  generated.  Since 
graphics.computdrs  are  designed  for  computing  Red-Green-Blue  color,  there  are  three  color  channels 
avaifable  which  can  be  used  to  compute  intensities  in  three  different  spectral  bands  simultaneously. 
These  channels  can  be  output  separately  to  simulate  outputs  from  multiple  seekers  in  different  bands. 

Once  the  digital  video  connection  and  synchronization  is  accomplished  the  tracker  can  be  tested  in 
an  open-loop  mode  against  still  frames,  or  animation  loops  consisting  of  a  series  of  precomputed  images 
read  out  of  image  memory.  At  this  point  the  performance  of  the  tracker  hardware  can  be  verified  against 
the  digital  simulation.  This  is  an  important  vsiidation  step.  Since  the  embedded  software  is  not  usually 
emulated  in  the  digital  simulation,  it  verifies  that  the  software  is  implementing  the  correct  tracking 
algorithms. 

Closing  the  loop  in  the  HWIL  simulation  puts  severe  additional  demands  on  the  image  generation 
system.  Fig.  9  shows  a  block  diagram  of  a  closed  loop  imaging  tracker  simulation.  An  Applied  Dynamics 
ADI 00  simulation  computer  is  used  to  do  the  kinematics  and  aerodynamics.  In  addition,  a  real  time 
special  video  processor  is  needed  for  the  following  reasons. 
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For  a  truly  dosed  loop  simulation  the  image  generated  in  each  video  frame  must  accurately  model 
the  seeker's  field  of  view.  This  means  that  the  target  position  in  each  video  frame  must  reflect  the  change 
in  the  seeker's  viewpoint  due  to  guidance  commands  given  during  the  previous  frame.  Fig  10  shows 
these  timing  requirements.  Any  additional  delay  may  introduce  instability  in  the  loop.  Since  it  is  desirable 
to  send  the  video  processor  the  latest  state  information  available  just  before  the  start  of  the  next  tracker 
frame  there  is  very  little  time  for  the  graphics  computer  to  generate  a  new  scene. 

Because  of  this,  a  special  high  speed  video  processor  is  required  to  do  image  translation,  rotation, 
and  zooming  on  the  generated  image.  These  operations,  which  are  the  extremely  time  critical  elements  of 
the  relative  target-missile  motion,  can  be  done  by  dedicated  hardware  during  the  blank  time  between 
images.  A  high  speed  data  path  from  the  AD100  to  the  video  processor  carries  the  required  state 
information  each  frame. 


Tracker  Frame  Time 


New  CGI 
Frame 
Ready 


1 


1 


1 


Scene  Scanning  and  "  AD100  Computes 

Tracker  Processing 

^ ^  M - ► 


Send  Tracking 
Commands 
to  AD100 


Updated  States 
Sent  to  Video 
Processor 


Fig.  10  Image  Generation  Timing  Requirements 


If  the  missile  trajectory  maintains  a  fixed  aspect  to  the  target,  a  single  image  of  the  target,  translated, 
rotated  and  zoomed  in  real  time  by  the  video  processor,  can  be  used  for  the  entire  missile  flight.  This 
allows  use  of  a  single  precomputed  realistic  target  image.  This  approach  has  worked  well  at 
NAVWPNCEN. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  to  have  a  varying  aspect  angle  to  the  target,  as  in  detailed  simulation  of 
the  terminal  phase,  then  another  approach  is  necessary.  For  relatively  simple  target  models  a  computer 
such  as  a  Silicon  Graphics  can  render  the  entire  scene  within  a  few  tracker  frame  times.  Changes  in 
aspect  angle  of  the  target  are  not  as  time  critical  as  the  other  elements  mentioned  above,  and  a  lag  of 
several  frames  in  the  update  rate  is  acceptable.  A  lower  speed  data  path  from  the  ADI 00  to  the  graphics 
computer  can  carry  the  aspect  information.  The  CGI  must  still  run  through  the  video  processor.  This 
approach  allows  total  closed  loop  operation  without  restrictions  on  missile  trajectory  and  is  currently  under 
development  at  NAVWPNCEN.  As  graphics  computer  rendering  speed  incoases,  the  complexity  of  the 
target  images  that  can  be  generated  will  continue  to  increase.  Fig.  1 1  shows  the  capabilities  of  currently 
available  machines. 
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If  highly  realistic  imagery  and  varying  target  aspect  are  required,  then  the  only  solution  is  to  bring 
more  processing  power  to  bear  on  the  problem.  A  supercomputer  such  as  a  Cray  in  combination  with  a 
graphics  computer  could  render  an  entire  detailed  target  and  background  scene  within  the  required  frame 
time.  This  approach  is  also  under  development  at  NAVWPNCEN. 

A  third  technique  for  doing  closed  loop  simulation  within  these  stringent  timing  requirements  is  to 
slow  the  tracker  clock.  If  it  can  be  slowed  down  enough  to  give  the  graphics  computer  time  to  render  an 
entire  new  scene,  the  high  speed  video  processor  is  no  longer  required.  This  is  a  powerful  technique  if  the 
tracker  can  be  designed  to  operate  this  way,  although  it  does  not  test  the  tracker  signal  processing  at  its 
actual  operating  frequency.  It  will  work  with  all-digital  hardware,  but  presents  problems  if  the  digital  tracker 
must  interface  with  analog  control  loops. 

Once  the  entire  HWIL  simulation  is  running,  the  closed  loop  tracker  performance  can  be  evaluated, 
the  all-digital  simulation  can  be  validated,  and  the  CGI  HWIL  simulation  can  be  validated  against  flight 
tests.  All  of  these  steps  in  the  design  cycle,  from  basic  image  processing  background  work  to  final  flight 
testing,  will  be  very  dependent  on  fast  computer  graphics  workstations.  They  are  going  to  be  as  essential 
to  the  HWIL  simulation  laboratory  as  a  flight  table  and  simulation  computer.  With  their  use  in  image 
generation,  simulation  visualization,  and  as  fast  compute  engines,  they  are  becoming  an  integral  part  of 
HWIL  simulation. 
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SUMMARY 

This  paper  describes  the  ADVOCATE  (Air  Defence  Verification  of  Options  by  Computer 
Analysis  of  Target  Engagements)  land  based  air  defence  simulation  program.  The  key 
features  of  the  simulation  program  are  given  together  with  a  description  of  how  weapon 
systems  and  threats  have  been  modelled.  The  way.  in  which  ADVOCATE  has  been  used  is 
discussed  and  several  weaknesses  and  strengths  are  identified  as  well  as  key  program 
enhancements  presently  under  way.  The  role  of  ADVOCATE  as  part  of  a  wider  weapon 
assessment  process  is  also  given  some  consideration  throughout  the  paper. 


1  THE  NEED  FOR  FEW  ON  FEW  SIMULATION 

Major  weapon  procurement  decisions,  which  invariably  result  in  considerable 
expenditure,  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  understanding  and  endorsement  of  the  operational 
requirement,  and  a  critical  evaluation  of  any  technical  solutions  which  might  meet  this 
requirement.  These  solutions  will  inevitably  originate  from  competing  industrial  concerns 
and  may  be  variations  on  existing  systems  or  completely  new  concepts.  In  all  cases  an 
assessment  of  how  effectively  a  system  might  meet  both  military  effectiveness  and  cost 
constraints  needs  to  be  made  and  it  is  during  this  process  that  a  variety  of  modelling 
tools  are  required.  Simulation  is,  except  on  rare  occasions,  the  only  means  available 
for  comparing  candidate  systems  -  simply  because  of  the  high  cost  of  trials.  Even  if 
weapon  trials  are  possible  they  cannot,  ur.der  normal  circumstances,  evaluate  how  a 
system  performs  in  a  realistic  military  environment. 

During  system  development,  considerable  use  is  made  of  simulation  programs  and 
design  tools  which  assess  the  performance  of  individual  weapon  sub-systems,  such  as 
surveillance  and  tracking  radars,  missile  propulsion,  missile  seeker  and  so  on.  This 
could  be  considered  the  "engineering  level"  of  simulations  where  the  emphasis  tends  to 
be  on  predicting  the  performance  of  a  single  weapon  against— a  single  threat.  At  the 
other  extreme  to  this  is  the  campaign  or  wargaming  level  of  modelling,  where  wider 
military  issues  such  as  the  relative  benefits  or  balance  between  the  various  weapon 
systems  available  in  a  given  theatre  of  operations  can  be  assessed  on  a  "many-on-many" 
basis.  Such  campaign  models  typically  include  many  elements  of  the  land  and  air  battle, 
such  as  tanks,  aircraft,  helicopters  and  air  defence  assets,  and  reflect  the  interaction 
between  them  but  with  only  a  limited  amount  of  detail  in  the  modelling  of  individual 
weapon  systems. 

A  third  level  of  modelling  that;  falls  between  the  extremely  detailed  performance 
simulations  and  the  wargame/campaign  models  may  be  identified,  where  the  level  of  sub¬ 
system  modelling  is  sufficient  for  the  results  to  be  sensitive  to  changes  in  their 
assumed  characteristics.  This  "few-on-few"  type  of  model,  of  which  the  ADVOCATE  suite 
is  an  example,  can  be  used  not  only  to  assess  the  relative  merits  of  sub-system  options 
and  evaluate  new  system  concepts  but  can  also  provide  results  for  use  by  the  larger 
scale,  campaign,  models  as  well  as  assist  in  making  procurement  decisions  between 
competing  systems  for  an  existing  requirement.  The  few-on-few  simulation  forms  a 
valuable  bridge  between  engineering  and  campaign  modelling  because  of  the  lower  levels 
of  effort  required  to  perform  a  study.  This  increases  the  utility  of  a  program  such  as 
ADVOCATE  since  it  can  be  used  to  provide  feedback  on  whether  particular  lines  of  research 
may  prove  militarily  useful  and  hence  influence  the  direction  of  future  work. 

2  THE  ADVOCATE  AIR  DEFENCE  SIMULATION  PROGRAM 
2.1  Overview  of  ADVOCATE 

ADVOCATE  stands  for  Air  Defence  Verification  of  Options  by  Computer  Analysis  of 
Target  Engagements  and  represents  a  collection  of  associated  data  pre-processing, 
simulation  models  and  output  data  analysis  tools,  the  majority  of  which  are  written 
in  PASCAL.  The  main  program  is  a  critical  event,  Monte-Carlo  simulation  which  permits 
the  user  to  represent  a  wide  variety  of  land  based  air  defence  system  concepts.  The 
program  is  restricted  in  its  present  form  to  examining  the  performance  of  ground  based 
sir  defence  units  being  used  to  defend  point  targets  or  an  area  against  attacks  by 
airborne  threats,  which  can  include  fixed  wing  aircraft,  helicopters  and  tactical 
weapons.  A  typical  scenario  might  have  six  Air  Defence  Units  (ADU)  in  fixed  locations 
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defending  a  point  target  against  20  airborne  threats  with  the  simulation  representing  an 
elapsed  real  time  of  several  minutes.  The  ADUs  are  typically  deployed  within  a  gaming 
area  of  approximately  25  x  25  km.  A  run  would  typically  comprise  of  about  26 
replications  to  obtain  statistical  results.  The  main  features  of  ADVOCATE  are  summarised 
in  Figure  1. 

The  inclusion  of  realistic  terrain  is  essential  when  modelling  short  range  surface 
to  air  systems  because  screening  of  a  target  by  local  terrain  features  and  local 
obstacles,  such  as  large  buildings  or  woods,  can  be  a  major  limiting  factor  to  system 
performance.  The  terrain  is  derived  from  a  digital  terrain  database  and  there  is  the 
potential  for  ADVOCATE  to  model  any  geographical  area  in  the  world  for  which  mapping  data 
exists-.  As  well  as  the  terrain  data-,  which  consists  of  a  series  of  spot  heights  and  an 
indication  of  the  gross  culture  (woodland,  built-up  area  etc)  on  a  regular  grid,  there 
is  also  a  local  obstacle  database  which  is  superimposed  on  the  basic  terrain  information. 
This  local  obstacle  data  is  specific  to  a  particular  ADU  position  and  contains 
information  on  the  heights  and  positions  of  buildings,  pylons,  trees  and  so  on. 

Airborne  threats  are  defined  by  type,  such  as  fixed  wing  aircraft  or  helicopter, 
and  by  the  tracks  along  which  they  fly.  Tracks  are  specified  by  a  series  of  waypoints 
and  nominal  heights  above  the  ground.  The  model  flies  the  target  between  waypoints 
using  a  series  of  straight  lines  and  arcs  of  circles  in  plan  using  a  realistic  terrain 
following  algorithm  and  taking  into  account  the  manoeuvre  limits  of  a  particular  class 
of  air  vehicle.  An  attack  phase  can  be  defined  where  the  target  performs  a  "pop-up" 
manoeuvre  prior  to  weapon  release  at  a  pre-defined  point.  Multiple  threats  of  the  same 
type  can  follow  a  lead  target  along  the  same  track  with  a  time  delay  or  they  can  use  a 
parallel  track  offset  by  a  defined  distance  from  the  original.  It  is  possible  for 
threats  to  launch  missiles  which  can  then  become  separate  threats  in  their  own  right. 
Modelling  of  electronic  countermeasures  (ECM)  is  at  present  limited  although  provision 
has  been  made  for  more  detailed  simulation  of  this  important  aspect.  Threat  behaviour 
does  not  vary  from  one  replication  to  the  next,  although  targets  can  be  killed  by 
missiles  fired  from  ADUs  and  hence  be  deleted'  from  the  scenario  for  the  duration  of  a 
single  replication.  ADUs  themselves  can  be  subject  to  attack  and  can  be  killed. 

Multiple  ADU  deployments  need  to  be  modelled  so  that  effects  such  as  overkill  can 
be  accounted  for,  where  several  ADUs  may  engage  a  single  target  which  has  already  been 
damaged  and  hence  waste  ammunition.  In  addition,  provision  has  been  made  for  ADVOCATE 
to  model  groups  of  ADUs  which  have  been  netted  (capable  of  exchanging  information) 
although  this  would  currently  require  additional  software  to  describe  the  information 
being  passed.  This  information  might  include  track  data,  IFF  declarations  and  possibly 
whether  a  target  has  been  previously  engaged. 

In  any  scenario  the  air  defence  consists  of  ADUs  in  fixed,  pre-datermined 
locations  which  cannot  be  varied  either  during  or  between  replications.  The  ADUs  may  be 
of  the  same  or  mixed  types  so,  for  example,  ADVOCATE  can  cope  with  scenarios  where  a 
shoulder  launched  system  is  used  for  point  defence  while  a  more  capable,  longer  range, 
system  is  used  to  provide  general  area  coverage.  In  many  scenarios  there  are  more 
potential  ADU  sites  available  than  units  to  fill  them  and  in  these  circumstances 
locations  are  chosen  to  give  good  all-round  coverage  of  the  defended  area.  The 
selection  of  sites  is  an  important  factor  in  modelling  and  is  one  area  m  which  ADVOCATE 
is  to  be  improved. 

2.2  Structure  of  ADVOCATE 

Figure  2  depicts  the  overall  structure  of  ‘the  ADVOCATE  suite  of  programs  and  gives 
an  indication  of  the  data  required  during  a  study  and  some  of  the  output  which  is 
available.  The  main  program,  to  which  the  acronym  ADVOCATE  strictly  applies,  is  normally 
run  many  times  to  obtain  statistical  information  on  the  performance  of  the  ADUs.  Since 
the  behaviour  of  the  threat  does  not  vary  between  replications  several  pre-processors  are 
used  to  calculate  deterministic  threat  data  at  the  start  of  a  batch  of  runs,  thus 
appreciably  reducing  running  times.  The  main  simulation  uses  this  pre-processed  data, 
along  with  additional  data  in  the  form  of  look-up  tables,  to  simulate  the  air  defence 
system  under  examination.  The  output  from  the  simulation  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  data 
file  which  details  all  events  which  occurred  during  runs.  Clearly  for  a  large  number  of 
replications  of  a  complex  scenario  this  could  involve  a  considerable  amount  of  data. 
Post-processor  analysis  programs  are  used  to  extract  information  which  provide  measures 
of  system  performance  relevant  to  the  assessment  criteria  adopted  for  the  study. 

It  is  essential  that  ADVOCATE  can  accommodate  a  wide  variety  of  possible  sy 
concepts.  To  this  end  it  Was  designed  as  a  framework  into  v/hich  models  of  an  ADU  could 
be  Inserted,  with  well  defined  interfaces  between  elements  of  the  simulation  and  a  data 
structure  to  handle  the  exchange  of  data  across  these  interfaces.  This  framework  allows 
the  user  to  add  new  modules  to  reflect  new  system  concepts  or  to  include  greater  detail  in 
the  modelling  of  specific  sub-system  operations  and  to  build  up  a  collection  of  application 
specific  modules  which  can  be  reused.  Figure  3  shows  how  the  main  program  is  structured 
in  three  tiers,  the  highest  level  performing  the  overall  control  of  the  simulation  and 
the  passing  of  data  between  modules,  a  second  system  level  which  defines  the  sequence 
of  events  which  the  ADU  performs  during  an  engagement  and  finally  a  sub-system  level 
which  details  specific  sub-systems  which  are  contained  within  the  ADU. 
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The  top  level  of  the  program  performs  functions  which  are  independent  of  the 
system  and  scenario  under  study  and  includes  reading  input  data,  module  initialisation, 
control  of  simulation  time,  maintenance  of  the  event  list  by  which  the  simulation  is 
progressed,  sending  results  to  the  output  file,  control  of  replications  and  so  on. 

The  second,  system,  level  contains  a  description  of  all  the  events  which  occur 
during  an  engagement  of  an  air  target  by  the  ADU  together  with  the  decisions  which  are 
taken  throughout  the  sequence.  The  inclusion  of  logical  decision  processes  means  an 
ADU  may  perform  a  different  sequence  of  events  during  the  engagement  of  a  target 
depending  on  the  circumstances.  Figure  4  is  an  extract  from  a  typical  event  diagram 
for  an  ADU,  a  coded  version  of  which  forms  part  of  an  ADVOCATE  system  model.  Some  of 
the  system  models  currently  available  simulate  the  following: 

-  command  to  line  of  sight  missile  systems 

-  active  radar  homing  missile  systems 

-  shoulder— launched  systems  in  line  of  sight  and  noming  variants. 

There  is  also  a  system  model  of  the  threat  and  terrain  which  controls  the 
sequencing  of  events  in  reaction  to  occurrences  such  as  a  target  changing  its  status. 

If  the  target  were  killed  for  example  no  further  events  related  to  it  would  occur  during 
that  particular  replication.  Another  example  is  when  a  weapon  released  by  a  threat 
impacts  a  user  defined  locction,  which  would  normally  be  the  location  being  defended  by 
the  ADUs. 

The  third  level  of  the  main  program  is  the  sub-system  level,  the  modules  of  which 
are  called  by  the  system  models  from  the  level  above  and  which  represent  the  activities 
which  occur  between  events  such  as  those  shown  in  Figure  4.  Examples  of  the  many  sub¬ 
system  models  which  are  available  are: 

-  Surveillance 

-  Track  formation 

-  Target  selection 

-  Missile  launch 

-  Terminal  guidance 

-  Lethality. 


The  main  function  of  these  sub-system  models  is  to  calculate  the  outcome  and 
duration  of  an  activity,  the  results  of  which  are  passed  back  to  the  system  model  level 
and  used  to  update  the  status  of  the  ADU  or  threat,  schedule  further  events  and  possibly 
cancel  future  events.  Detailed  or  complex  calculations  are  also  performed  at  the  sub¬ 
system  level  where  possible.  As  indicated  in  Figure  3,  each  sub-system  model  can  be 
called  by  more  than  one  system  model. 

To  minimize  run  times,  many  of  the  sub-system  models  make  use  of  look-up  tables 
which  contain  data  generated  either  from  existing  data  in  other  forms  or  by  a  variety 
of  supporting  programs,  however  the  option  is  available  for  the  sub-system  to  perform 
the  detailed  calculations  itself.  The  following  describes  several  of  the  existing 
sub-system  models  and  how  they  represent  some  of  the  functions  within  an  ADU. 

Target  detection  begins  with  the  unmasking  cf  a  target  from  behind  the  local  terrain 
and  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  sight  to  the  ADU.  The  process  is  performed  using  a 
look-up  table  of  single  scan  detection  probabilities  as  a  function  of  range.  This  is 
flexible  enough  to  represent  radar,  electro-optical  and  visual  detection,  although  it  <s 
dependent  on  the  availability  of  suitable  data.  Track  formation  is  normally  based  on 
the  criteria  of  "N  detections  out  of  M  scans".  The  term  "track"  in  this  context  relates 
to  the  sensor  and  not  to  the  pre-defined  flightpath  of  the  threat. 

Threat  evaluation  and  weapon  assignment  allocates  priorities  to  all  threats  for 
which  tracks  have  been  formed  and  determines  an  optimum  missile  firing  time  for  each. 

This  decision  takes  into  account  the  coverage  diagram  of  the  weapon  system,  available 
rate  of  fire  and  so  on.  This  process  must  be  regularly  repeated  to  take  account  of 
changes  in  tnreat  priorities  due  to  targets  being  screened  by  terrain,  targets  being 
killed  and  the  formation  of  new  tracks.  For  a  shoulder-launched  system  these  rules  tend 
to  be  much  simpler. 

Weapon  flight  is  normally  modelled  by  a  look-up  table.  This  look-up  table  contains 
"  series  of  intercept  times  ana  positions  wnicn  would  occur  ll  the  target  were  to  be 
engaged  at  different  points  along  its  track.  Interpolation  is  used  when  the  actual 
position  of  the  target  along  its  track  does  not  correspond  with  a  data  point  in  the  look¬ 
up  table.  This  approach  is  adopted  for  each  target  track  within  the  scenario.  Target 
manoeuvre  is  taken  into  account  automatically  since  the  target  tracks  from  the  scenario 
are  used  to  generate  the  look-up  tables.  The  fact  that  the  target  tracks  are  pre-defined 
for  a  particular  scenario  means  that  targets  cannot  respond  in  an  interactive  manner  to 
being  engaged  and  this  is  one  of  the  potential  disadvantages  of  the  present  version  of 
ADVOCATE.  However  it  is  felt  that  this  liraitatior  does  not  significantly  affect  the 
overall  results  obtained.  The  in-flight  reliability  of  an  individual  missi*.e  is  modelled 
by  a  single  probability  value.  Missiles  can  be  wasted  due  to  not  being  fired  after  an 
irreversible  start-up  procedure,  of  missile  gyros,  thermal  batteries  ani  sp  on,  has  been 
initiated. 
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Missile  lethality  depending  on  the  availability  of  data,  is  modelled  as  a  map  of 
kill  probability  over  the  weapon  coverage  diagram  and  hence  takes  into  account,  in  a 
coarse  way,  of  the  relative  geometry  of  the  engagement.  Whenever  possible  different 
categories  of  kill  ought  to  be  modelled  so  that  the  effect  of  only  damaging  a  target, 
rather  than  immediately  causing  a  visible  catastrophic  kill,  can  be  assessed.  This  can 
be  important  because  a  target  might  be  too  damaged  to  complete  its  mission  but  still 
capable  of  controlled  flight  in  which  case  it  may  be  engaged  by  other  ADUs  further  along 
its  flightpath. 

2.3  Input  Pre-processors 

The  input  pre-processors  consist  of  a  mix  of  ADVOCATE  specific  programs  for 
generating  the  deterministic  target  data  and  a  number  of  general  purpose  routines  which 
have  been  modified  to  provide  output  which  is  compatible  with  ADVOCATE  data  input 
requirements.  The  relationship  of  the  pre-processors  to  the  rest  of  the  ADVOCATE  suite 
is  shown  in  Figure  1.  Pre-processors  specific  to  ADVOCATE  include: 

-  Target  flightpath  computation  which  subdivides  the  flightpath  (as  originally 
defined  by  the  waypoints  input  by  the  user)  and  assigns  information  such  as 
height,  velocity  and  acceleration  to  each  of  these  subdivisions.  These  sub¬ 
divisions  are  also  allocated  the  time  at  which  they  occur,  measured  from  the 
start  of  the  simulation.  A  terrain  avoidance  algorithm  is  used  if  requested  by 
the  user,  provided  the  threat  is  not  in  its  target  acquisition  or  weapon  delivery 
mode . 

-  Computation  of  crest  lines  in  terrain  as  seen  from  each  ADU  site  and  modification 
of  crest  lines  by  local  obstacles.  This  is  used  to  determine  when  a  line-of-si gt t 
exists  between  the  target  and  ADU. 

-  Computation  of  line-of -sight  opening  and  closing  for  each  target/ADU  pair. 

Using  the  output,  from  the  previous  program,  a  look-up  table  is  generated  for  all 
tracks  which  defines  when  the  target  can  be  seen. 

-  Suppression  of  1 ine-of -sight  events  beyond  the  maximum  detection  range  of  the 
ADU  sensors. 

-  Blindzone  pre-processor  which  generates  events  associated  with  entry  to  and 
exit  from  blind  zones  for  each  ADU/target  pair.  These  zones  are  not  related  to 
terrain  screening  but  represent  limitations  such  as  surveillance  sensor  fields 
of  view,  or  sectors  where  engagements  have  been  deliberately  inhibited  by  the 
user . 

The  output  from  the  pre-processors  described  above  are  a  series  of  data  records 
which  allows  the  main  program  to  determine  the  state  of  the  target  whenever  an  event 
occurs  which  is  associated  with  the  target. 

-  Missile  flight  pre-processor  which  constructs  a  look-up  table  which,  by 
interpolation,  can  give  intercept  time  and  position,  together  with  an  indication 
of  engagement  success,  for  weapon  launches  at  all  points  on  a  target  track. 

A  number  of  the  look-up  tables  used  in  the  main  simulation  are  generated  by 
general  pu"pose  support  programs  which  include  the  following: 

Radar  performance  program  which  calculates  single  scan  detection  probabilities 
based  on  standard  descriptions  of  the  target,  ECM  conditions  and  conventional  radar 
performance  parameters. 

Missile  coverage  program  to  calculate  the  weapon  system  coverage  which  is 
subsequently  used  in  threat  evaluation  and  weapon  assignment  calculations  and  in  the 
missile  flight  pre-processor  previously  mentioned.  Different  versions  of  this  program 
are  available  for  line-of-sight  and  homing  systems.  Additional  data  for  these  programs 
may  be  required  from  aerodynamic  prediction  codes  to  give  estimates  of,  amongst  other 
parameters,  missile  lift  and  drag  performance. 

Lethality  model  which  can  range  from  simple  manual  calculation  methods  through  to 
highly  complex  computer  programs  which  model  target  vulnerability  and  warhead  performance 
in  considerable  detail.  However  the  more  complex  methods  ate  normally  too  specialised 
and  time-consuming  to  run  to  be  appropriate  to  sm-ll  scale  studies.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  miss  distance  is  not  explicitly  used  in  ADVOCATE,  its  value  is  effectively 
incorporated  in  the  lethality  data  which  is  assumed  for  different  parts  of  the  weapon 
coverage  diagram. 

2.4  Output  Post-processors 

The,  output  from  ADVOCATE  consists  of  a  large  file  containing  a  log  of  all  the 
events  which  have  occurred  during  a  run.  This  file  is  analysed  afterwards  to  extract 
the  required  information.  The  relationship  of  the  output  post-processors  to  the 
ADVOCATE  suite  is  shown  in  Figure  2.  Post-processing  can  be  performed  using  ;he 
following  aids: 
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-  A  standard  analysis  program  giving  information  which  experience  shows  is  useful, 
eg  number  of  targets  killed  before  and  after  weapon  release,  amount  of  ammunition 
used,  overkills,  interception  range  statistics  etc. 

-  General  purpose  programs  to  produce  graphs,  histograms,  and  statistics  of  any 
variable  in  the  output  file;  event  summary  listings  of  key  events  in  single 
replications;  charts  summarising  the  outcome  of  all  target/ADU  interactions  in  all 
replications;  range/time  plots  showing  the  main  events  of  one  replication 
pictorially. 

-  Specially  written  analysis  programs.  All  output  data  is  written  to  file  in  a 
well-defined  format  which  is  part  of  a  series  of  data  management  programs  known  as 
the  Modelling  Support  Environment  (MSS).  This  data  structure  can  easily  be  adopted 
for  use  by  custom  analysis  programs  to  extract  any  data  of  interest  to  the  user. 

2.5  Modelling  Support  Environment  (MSE) 

A  program  such  as  ADVOCATE  requires  a  large  amount  of  input  data  and  normally 
produces  even  greater  amounts  of  output  information.  In  modelling  activities  of  this 
sort  data  is  normally  written  to  files  and  manipulated  in  a  somewhat  arbitrary  way  which 
is  unique  to  the  project  in  question.  The  Modelling  Support  Environment  (MSE)  was 
developed  to  provide  a  well-defined,  extensible  data  handling  and  manipulation  framework 
which  could  be  used  by  any  software  with  large  input/output  data  requirements.  The 
intention  is  to  avoid  the  need  to  continually  rewrite  input/output  routines  to  do 
essentially  the  same  job  time  after  time  for  different  software  projects. 

The  result  is  a  suite  of  programs  which  provide  a  common  user  and  programming 
interface  for  generating  files  which  contain  a  self-contained  description  of  the  format 
and  identity  of  the  data  they  contain  and  which  is  stored  in  an  efficient  manner  which 
is  transparent  to  ?he  user.  A  series  of  complementary  data  manipulation  routines  are 
available  for  interrogating  MSE  files  and  performing  a  range  of  functions  such  as  writing 
data  to  alternative  files  in  a  user  defined  manner  or  plotting  of  data.  Programmers  can 
use  MSE  files  via  an  input/output  package,  available  in  PASCAL,  and  can  also  interrogate 
files  or  perform  data  analysis  using  an  interactive  program. 

An  MSE  data  file  consists  of  four  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  a  description  on 
the  length  of  all  four  sections  together  with  a  user  supplied  comment  on  the  file's 
contents.  The  second  section  is  a  file  history  detailing  when  the  file  was  created  and 
by  what  programs  as  wexl  as  a  record  of  any  subsequent  modifications  made  to  the  file. 

The  third  section  provides  information  on  the  formats  used  to  store  the  data  which  is 
held  in  the  fourth  and  final  section  of  the  file.  The  third  section  can  also  contain 
information  on  the  units  (m/s,  kg  etc)  of  each  data  item.  The  fact  that  the  file 
contains  format  information  means  that  the  user  has  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in 
defining  the  data  structure  tc  be  used. 

At  the  interactive  level,  routines  are  available  for  alteration  of  individual  data 
items  or  file  header  and  comment  information.  Complete  files  can  be  merged  or  truncated 
as  well  as  deleted  or  duplicated.  The  user  can  selectively  list  data  items  and  redirect 
them  to  new  files.  For  data  analysis  there  is  a  routine  which  can  provide  statistical 
information  such  as  mean  values,  minima,  maxima,  standard  deviation  and  variance  on 
selected  data  items.  Selected  data  items  can  be  plotted  as  graphs  or  a  histogram  of 
frequency  or  probability  can  be  obtained. 

3  USE  OF  ADVOCATE 

3.1  Research  Applications 

Although  ADVOCATE  models  most  of  an  air  defence  unit's  sub-systems  in  a  relatively 
simple  way,  the  results  obtained  are  nevertheless  sensitive  to  changes  in  the  performance 
characteristics  of  those  sub-systems.  This  means  ADVOCATE  can  be  used  to  examine  the 
relative  benefits  of  changes  to  a  particular  sub-system  or  to  make  a  choice  between 
several  ways  of  implementing  the  same  function.  The  availability  of  realistic  terrain  is 
also  important  because  many  short  range  systems  can  potentially  be  limited  by  screening 
effects.  The  flexibility  available  within  the  program  makes  ADVOCATE  suitable  for 
research  work  and  has  been  used  frequently  to  perform  a  wide  range  of  trade-off  studies. 

An  example  of  a  research  activity  using  ADVOCATE  was  a  series  of  studies  which 
the  trade— off*?  weapon  gy « t  ran  op ;  missile  speed  and  cost.  The  range 

of  a  system  is  typically  related  to  the  threat  to  be  countered  and  the  terrain  in  which 
the  system  will  .perate.  The  terrain  can  influence  system  performance  by,  for  example, 
screening  a  low  flying  target  until  it  is  only  a  short  distance  from  an  ADU.  In  addition, 
once  a  lino-of-sight  is  established  to  a  target  it  may  be  interrupted  intermittently,  as 
the  target  flies  behind  terrain  features.  In  such  circumstances,  where  lines-of-sight 
may  only  briefly  exist  before  a  target  is  out  of  range,  then  missile  speed  becomes 
important  in  ensuring  a  target  can  be  engaged  while  still  visible.  Clearly  if  the  missile 
is  command  guided  then  the  existence  of  a  line-of-sight  for  the  duration  of  an  engagement 
will  be  critical  to  achieving  adequate  performance. 

The  approach  adopted  was  quite  straightforward  and  consisted  of  deriving  a  number 
of  notional  system  concepts,  the  only  differences  between  them  being  the  surveillance 
sensor  maximum  range  and  the  missile  ra.ige  and  speed.  These  systems  were  fed  into 
ADVOCATE  and  a  systematic  parametric  6tudy  performed.  One  important  outcome  of  this 
study  was  confirmation  of  the  influence  that  terrain  has  on  system  performance. 
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An  extension  of  the  range/speed  study  attempted  to  evaluate  how  many  ADUs  of  a 
particular  type  are  required  to  afford  a  specified  level  of  protection  to  a  single  target 
or  area.  This  is  a  complex  situation  where  one  needs  to  balance  system  range  against, 
for  example,  the  constraints  imposed  by  the  local  terrain  and  cost.  Cost  of  the  system 
will  be  important  because  there  is  the  option  of  either  using  many  short  range  systems 
or  a  few,  more  capable  but  more  costly,  longer  range  ones.  When  additional  factors  such 
as  system  mobility  around  the  battlefield,  susceptibility  to  countermeasures  and  the  need 
to  maintain  adequate  air  defence  even  after  sustaining  losses  to  your  own  ADUs  it  is 
clear  that  the  problem  is  not  easily  solved  and  requires  the  application  of  a  variety  of 
assessment  tools  and  methodologies.  Other  research  studies,  which  used  ADVOCATE,  have 
examined  such  issues  as  guidance  methods  as  well  as  novel  system  architectures. 

3.2  Procurement  Support 

Once  beyond  the  initial  research  stages  and  into  development  a  system  must  still 
be  assessed  against  a  military  requirement  and,  in  particular,  during  competitive 
procurement  activities  there  will  be  a  need  to  independently  evaluate  the  likely 
performance  of  systems  being  proposed  by  industry.  This  is  also  an  area  where  programs 
such  as  ADVOCATE  have  a  role  to  play  although  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  some  stage  the  procurement  of  new  equipment  will  need  to  be  justified  in  terms  of 
the  relative  benefit  of  its  purchase  as  opposed  to  some  other  piece  of  military  hardware. 
Demonstration  of  the  military  worth  of  new  equipment  will  often  involve  modelling  at 
the  campaign,  many-on-many,  level  for  which  ADVOCATE  is  not  suited  since  it  only  models 
ground  based  air  defences  against  airborne  threats  and  does  not  give  a  direct  measure  of 
how  the  employment  of  a  particular  air  defence  system  might  influence  the  overall  outcome 
of  a  land  battle.  However,  results  from  ADVOCATE,  which  relate  to  the  aggregate 
performance  of  a  group  of  ADUs  in  a  particular  scenario,  can  be  used  as  input  to  the 
higher  level  models.  Considerable  thought  has  gone  into  designing  a  study  methodology 
which  could  be  used  to  obtain  realistic  cost  effectiveness  measures  for  a  new  ADU  at 
the  full  campaign  level  and  this  work  is  continuing. 

ADVOCATE  has  already  been  used,  together  with  a  wide  variety  of  other  performance 
assessment  programs,  during  the  evaluation  of  competing  systems  for  one  particular 
requirement.  During  this  work  another  air  defence  model,  as  well  as  ADVOCATE,  was  used 
and  it  was  encouraging  to  note  that  the  two  gave  similar  results.  Such  "calibration"  of 
one  model  against  another  is  problematical  and  not  often  performed. 

4-  EXPERIENCE  OF  ADVOCATE  IN  USE 

4.1  Strengths 

During  the  initial  stages  of  a  project  or  research  programme  the  detailed 
specification  of  a  weapon  system  is  impossible,  although  there  is  normally  a  requirement 
to  measure  system  effectiveness  on  a  continuous  basis  as  designs  evolve.  ADVOCATE  has 
proven  flexible  enough  in  the  way  it  models  a  system  to  be  of  use  even  when  a  concept  has 
not  been  fully  defined.  Since  the  input  data  framework  was  designed  to  cope  with  a  wide 
variety  of  system  concepts,  it  is  possible  to  write  a  new  system  model  and  incorporate 
it  into  the  existing  ADVOCATE  structure  with  minimal  changes  to  the  central  programs. 
Flexibility  also  makes  it  easy  to  add  more  detail  to  sub-system  mouels  if  necessary  and 
to  increase  the  amount  of  output  detail  available  from  them. 

The  program  is  also  well  suited  to  large  parametric  studies  to  examine  the 
relative  importance  and  sensitivities  of  overall  performance  to  a  wide  range  of  sub¬ 
system  characteristics,  such  as  missile  range  or  speed,  sensor  ranges,  guidance  methods 
and  so  on.  The  influence  of  terrain  can  be  quantified  and  the  performance  of  a  system 
against  a  wide  variety  of  threats  is  easily  performed.  The  lack  of  extremely  detailed 
models  of  system  components  is  a  positive  benefit  when  such  parametric  studies  are 
required  and  this  also  assists  when  evaluating  new  system  architectures  which  employ 
radically  new  technologies. 

The  use  of  the  MSE  format  for  all  data  used  in  ADVOCATE  has  proved  useful  because 
of  the  self-documenting  nature  of  MSE  files. 

4.2  Weaknesses 

One  of  the  major  potential  weaknesses  of  ADVOCATE  is  the  fact  that  the  behaviour 
of  a  threat  does  not  vary  or  react  in  any  way  to  the  ADUs  actions,  except  when  they  are 
removed  after  being  killed.  In  reality  one  would  expect  countermeasures  to  be  emp!cyed 
in  an  intelligent,  reactive  manner  and  for  a  threat  to  alter  its  trajectory  to  avoid  an 
ADU  once  detected  or  to  try  to  evade  an  attack.  However,  to  date,  this  particular 
limitation  has  not  restricted  the  use  of  the  program  and  it  is  not  believed  to  have 
influenced  the  validity  of  results  obtained. 

From  the  users  viewpoint  one  weakness  of  the  ADVOCATE  suite  is  the  relatively 
simple  user  interface,  which  means  that  at  present  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  program 
is  required  to  use  it  correctly.  The  generation  of  scenarios,  which  includes  the  siting 
of  ADUs  and  the  definition  of  target  tracks,  must  at  present  be  done  by  hand.  When 
output  is  produced  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  list  of  events  which  occurred  during  the  run 
and  it  i3  very  difficult  to  interpret  these  results  to  gain  a  picture  of  how  the  targets 
and  ADUs  interacted. 
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5  FUTURE  DEVELOPMENTS 

5.1  User  Interface 

To  overcome  the  problems  associated  with  input  and  output  mentioned  above  a  new, 
graphics  based,  input/output  interface  is  presently  under  development,  the  basis  of 
which  will  be  a  digital  map  and  3-D  terrain  visualisation  system.  During  scenario 
development  the  system  can  be  used  to  evaluate  candidate  ADU  sites  in  a  more  realistic 
manner  and  to  obtain  a  good  idea  of  the  weapon  coverage  obtained  by  superposition  of 
screening  information  on  a  map  and  by  3-D  perspective  views  from  the  site  i  r.  question. 
Target  track  definition  will  also  be  greatly  simplified  by  using  a  digiual  map  to 
automatically  input  and  modify  waypoints. 

During  output  analysis  both  the  map  and  3-D  views  will  be  used  to  provide  an 
animated  replay  of  the  results  so  that  the  interaction  of  targets  and  ADUs  can  be  more 
clearly  seen.  The  aim  is  for  a  non-expert  ADVOCATE  user  to  be  able  to  see  the  ADU 
perform  all  the  stages  of  an  engagement  from  detection  to  missile  strike  and  to 
visualise  how  complex  multiple  ADU/multiple  target  scenarios  progress. 

5.2  Expansion  of  Supporting  Programs 

As  already  indicated,  a  program  such  as  ADVOCATE  cannot,  by  itself,  provide  a 
full  evaluation  of  the  cost  effectiveness  of  a  particular  system  because  of  the  need  to 
measure  e  impact  of  air  defence  on  other  elements  of  the  land  battle.  Speculative 
futur  elopments  of  ADVOCATE  may  attempt  to  incorporate  a  variety  of  other,  presently 

stand-aione,  models  into  a  systematic  study  methodology  to  improve  both  the  realism  of 
the  simulation  and  the  validity  of  military  effectiveness  indicators. 

Possible  models  which  might  be  incorporated  into  ADVOCATE  studies  in  the  future 
include  procedural  airspace  control  and  command  and  control  systems  which  in  a  modern, 
complex  airspace  environment  may  significantly  affect  overall  ADU  effectiveness.  It  may 
also  be  possible  to  include  a  program  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  enemy  raids  on  military 
targe*-  and  try  to  incorporate  the  effects  of  friendly  air  defences  as  calculated  by 
ADVOCATE.  This  may  go  some  way  to  demonstrating  the  value  of  a  particular  system  in 
militarily  meaningful  terms. 

6  CONCLUSIONS 

This  paper  has  described  the  ADVOCATE  air  defence  simulation  model,  its  structure, 
principal  features  and  how  it  can  be  used.  Although  there  are  a  number  of  limitations 
in  how  it  models  some  aspects,  especially  the  threat,  they  have  not  been  found  in 
practice  to  severely  limit  the  program's  use. 

Programs  such  as  ADVOCATE  have  a  clear  role  to  play  in  both  research  and  in 
equipment  procurement  although  they  can  only  be  considered  as  a  pax  t  of. a  much  larger 
assessment  process.  ADVOCATE'S  flexibility  and  lack  of  unnecessary  detail  makes  it 
particularly  suitable  for  trade-off  and  sensitivity  studies. 

For  the  future  ADVOCATE  will  be  enhanced  by  the  provision  of  a  graphical  interface 
which  will  simplify  and  make  more  realistic  the  input  of  critical  data  and  also  allow  the 
user  to  visualise  and  interpret,  in  a  qualitative  sense,  the  large  amounts  of  complex 
output  generated. 
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PROGRAM  -  Monte  Carlo  simulation 
Critical  Event 
Few-on-few 
Written  in  PASCAL 
Runs  on  IBM  4361  or  a  VAX. 

ADU  -  can  be  netted 

sub  systems  can  include: 

Surveillance 

Tracker 

Launcher 

Missile 

THREAT  -  can  fly  in  formation 
types  include: 

Fixed  wing 

Helicopter 

Missile. 

ENVIRONMENT  -  realistic  terrain 

meteorological  conditions 
ECM 


FIG  1 .  MAIN  FEATURES  OF  ADVOCATE. 


Map  showing  threat 
track(s),  ADU(s)  and 
defended  point(s). 

Graph  of  threat  and 
terrain  elevation 
along  track. 


Statistical  summary 
of  all  replications. 

Symbolic  outcome  of 
all  replications. 

Detailed  events  from 
one  replication. 

Range/time  graph 
from  one  replications. 


F!G  2.  BLOCK  DIAGRAM  OF  ADVOCATE  SUITE. 
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COCKPIT  MOGK.UP  CMU 
A  DESIGN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  TOOL 

by 

Dipli-Math.  Christoph  Weber 
Elektronik-System-GmbH 
Vogelweideplatz  9‘ 

8000  Miinchen  80 
Germany 

Summary 

Designing  a.  modern- helicopter  cockpit,  ergonomics,  op¬ 
erational;  and-  't.echnicalvaspe'cts--  have  to;  be- considered; 
For  ensuring  a  lowcost  development  schedule  the  CMU  is 
a«  flexible,  -inexpensive'*-  design'.  and- development  tool-  for 
optimization  of  the  Man-Machine  Interface  (MMI).  The  ESG 
CMU,  realized  in  close  cooperation  with;  the  user,  is  a 
full-size  model  cockpit  of  future  helicopters  such  as 
NH:  90  .and  PAH-2..  The  future  user  is.  integrated  in  the 
experimental  closed-loop  simulation  with  our  CMU.- 


Problem  situation; 

The  design  and;- development  of  new  helicopters  and  thus  of  new  and  modern  cockpits  always 
requires  the  integration  of  latest  technologies  and  of  the  human  being  in  the  latter.  In 
the  past  the-primary  emphasis  in;  this  connection  was  placed  on  the  technology  in  general, 
although,  however,  the  crew  is- directly  'involved  in  the;  operation,  i-.e.  by  the  tasks  of 
helicopter  command  and  control  and  mission  .performance.  A  further  aspect  is  that  both  the 
physical  characteristics,  including  the  mind  and  the  human  intellect  have  hardly  changed 
in  contrary  to  the  technology,  so  that  it.  appears,  that  man  becomes  the  weakest  link  in  the 
nianrmachine  system;  The  primary  objective  today  must  be  to  relieve  the  man  in  the  cockpit. 
Thus.-the- cfewrsyst'em  interface^  is  an  :essential -key  for  not  exceeding  the- limits  of  psy¬ 
chical  and  physical  brew  stress  also  under  extreme  conditions,  such  as 

-  Lowest  flight 

-  Night  missions 

-  Operations  under  extremely  bad  visibility  conditions; 

The  problem  becomes  even  more  obvious  by  the  fact  that  an  enormous  increase  in  data  vol¬ 
umes  as  the  result  of  new,  additional  sensors-,  and1  inclusion  in  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tems  leads  to  a  steady  data  quantity  and  workload  increase,  thus  exceeding  the  limits  of 
errorfree  data  processing  by  the  crew. 

The  design  and  layout  of  an  advanced  cockpit,  e.g.  for  the  NH90  and  PAH-2  is  influenced 
by  ergonomic,  operational  and  technical  aspects,  whereby  to  optimum  layout  of  the  MMI’s 
plays  an  important  part. 

In  order  to  consider  the  latter,  i.e. 

-  Optimization  of  the  MMI  - 

in  connection  with  the  future  NH90  and  PAH-2  helicopters,  ESG  performs  the  following  ex¬ 
perimental  programmes  in  parallel  with  the  development  efforts: 


CMU  (S) 

Cockpit  Mock  Up 
(Side  by  Side) 

CMU  (T) 

Cockpit  Mock  Up 

(Tandem) 

AVT 

Equipment  test  facility 

Both  the- CMU  '(S)  and  CMU  (T)  are. a  flexible,  costfavourable  cockpit  design  tool  for  a  side- 
by-side-'cockpit  •(  NH9 0 )  and-a  tandeni  cockpit  ( PAH-2 )».- 

The  AVT  is  an  equipment  test  facility  enabling  the  analysis  of  advanced  equipment  compo¬ 
nents  in  addition  to  the  MMI  aspects  of  a  modern  cockpit  in  the  course  of  flight  trials. 

The  AVT,  however,  is  not  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

Tasks  ahd^Objectives 

As  the  task  and  objective  in  connection  with  the  CMU  (S)  and  CMU-  XT)  are  identical,  the 
only  difference  being- the  version  of  the  respective  cockpit  design  tools  due  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  functional. requirements  of  -the  NH90  and  pah-2,  only  the  CMU  (T),  briefly  addressed 
as  CMU  is  described' in  the  foTlowing.  ' 

The  essential  task  -of  the-CMU.  design  and  development  tool  is  the  conversion  of  theoretical 
conceptual  designs  to  experimental  hardware  for  analysing  the  MMI  for  the  future  PAH-2  un¬ 
der  quasi-real  operational  conditions. 
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FIG  4.  EXAMPLE  OF  PART  OF  A  SYSTEM  LOGIC  DIAGRAM. 
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INTEGRATION.  OF  A,  REALISTIC  AIRLINE/ AIRCREW/ AIRCRAFT 
COMPONENT  IN  ATC  SIMULATIONS 
by 

Andre  Benoit  and  Sip  Swierstra 
EUROCONTROL 

European  Organisation  for  the  Safety  of  Air  Navigation 
Engineering  Directorate 

72,  rue  de  la  Loi,  B  -  1040  Brussels  (Belgium) 


ABSTRACT 


Present  trends  indicate  that  air  traffic  density  will  double  over  the  next  10-15  years.  Will  air  traffic 
services  permit  this?  The  level  of  automation  achieved  in  the  aircraft  itself  allows  a  flight  to  be 
programmed  and  then  conducted  with  little  or  no  subsequent  human  intervention.  In  contrast,  at  the 
executive  level,  the  air  traffic  authorities  handle  each  flight  as  a  succession  of  individual  short 
segments  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  take  much  account  of  aircraft  capabilities. 

This  paper  will  describe  the.  work  carried  out  by  the  Engineering  Directorate  of  the  EUROCONTROL 
Agency  with  a  view  to  integrating  airline  requirements,  crew  reactions  and  aircraft  capabilities  in 
simulations  aimed  at  assessing  future  air  traffic  handling  procedures.  Such  procedures  involve  the 
4-D  guidance  of  aircraft  which  may  possess  the  entire  range  of  2-D,  3-D  and  4-D  navigation 
capabilities . 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  specific  aspects  covering  two  essentially  different  areas  : 

(a)  assessment  of  future  4-D  ground/air  guidance  procedures  under  realistic  conditions,  implying  the 
use  of  full-scale  flight  simulators  operated  by  airline  crews  ; 

(b)  assessment  of  the  overall  air  traffic  control  loop,  ;n eluding  controller/pilot/aircraft  interfaces,  in 
a  realistic  manner. 

In  the  first  case,  use  is  made  of  full-scale  flight  simulators  operated  by  airline  crews,  duly  integrated 
into  an  overall  facility  including  a  ground-based  control  station  manned  by  professional  air  traffic 
controllers . 

In  the  second  case,  since  some  hundred  aircraft  may  be  involved  simultaneously,  full-scale  flight 
simulators  and  pilots  have  had  to  be  replaced  by  suitable  models  and  pilot  substitutes  or 
"pseudo-pilots" . 

The  solutions  proposed  in  the  two  areas  have  been  tested  and  presented  successfully  to  controllers, 
pilots  and  pseudo-pilots. 

The  cooperation  of  Aeroformation  (Toulouse,  France),  Belgian  World  Airlines,  SABENA  (Brussels, 
Belgium),  British  Airways  (London,  UK),  City  Hopper,  Naiionaai  Lucnivaart  Maatschappij  (Amsieruum, 
Netherlands),  Deutsche  Lufthansa  (Frankfurt,  Germany),  National  Aerospace  Laboratory,  NLR 
(Amsterdam,  Netherlands)  and  the  Belgian  Rdgie  des  Voies  Adriennes/ Regie  der  Luchtwegen  (Brussels, 
Belgium)  is  gratefully  acknowledged. 
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INTEGRATION  DU  VECTEUR  COMPAGNIE  AERIENNE/ EQUIPAGE/ AERONEF 
DANS  LES  SIMULATIONS  ATC 
par 
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EUROCONTROL 

Organisation  europeenne  pour  la  securite  de  la  navigation  a6rienne 
Direction  technique 

72,  rue  de  la  Loi,  B  -  1040  Bruxelles  (Belgique) 


SOMMAIRE 


D'aprfes  les  tendances  actuelles  la  density  du  trafic  aerien  devrait  doubler  au  cours  des  10  a  15 
prochaines  annees.  Les  services  de  la  circulation  aerienne  seront-ils  capables  d'y  faire  face?  Le 
niveau  d'automatisation  des  aeronefs  permet  de  programmer  un  vol  puis  de  l'executer  sans  intervention 
humaine  ou  avec  une  intervention  minimale.  En  revanche,  au  niveau  op6rationnel ,  les  services  de  la 
circulation  aerienne  traitent  chaque  vol  comme  une  succession  de  courts  segments,  et  ne  sont  pas  en 
mesure  d'exploiter  au  mieux  les  capacity  des  aeronefs. 

Le  present  article  ddcrit  les  travaux  mends  par  la  Direction  technique  de  l'Agence  EUROCONTROL  en 
vue  d'inclure  les  besoins  des  compagnies  adriennes,  les  reactions  des  Equipages  et  les  capacites  des 
aeronefs  dans  des  simulations  visant  a  evaluer  les  procedures  futures  de  prise  en  charge  du  trafic. 
Ces  procedures  incluent  le  guidage  quadridimensionnel  d'aeronefs  pouvant  presenter  la  gamme  complete 
des  possibilites  de  navigation  (bi- ,  tri-  et  quadridimensionnelle) . 

L'accent  est  mis  sur  des  questions  specifiques  relevant  de  deux  domaines  fondamentalement  differents  : 

a)  revaluation  des  procedures  futures  de  guidage  air/ sol  quadridimensionnel  en  conditions  reelles,  ce 
qui  implique  le  recours  h  des  simulateurs  de  vol  grandeur  nature  pilotes  par  des  equipages  de 
compagnies  aeriennes  ; 

b)  revaluation,  de  maniere  realiste,  de  toute  la  chalne  de  controle  de  la  circulation  aerienne,  y 
compris  les  interfaces  controleur/pilote/adronef . 

Dans  le  premier  cas,  on  fait  appel  h  des  simulateurs  de  vol  grandeur  nature,  pilotes  par  des  equipages 
et  dQment  intdgres  dans  une  installation  globale  comprenant  une  station  de  controle  au  sol  geree  par 
des  controleurs  professionnels. 

Dans  le  second  cas,  comme  revaluation  peut  impliquer  jusqu'a  cent  aeronefs  simultanement,  les 
simulateurs  de  vol  grandeur  nature  et  les  pilotes  doivent  etre  remplaces  par  des  modules  ad  hoc  et  des 
"pseudo-pilotes" . 

Les  solutions  proposees  dans  ces  deux  domaines  ont  ete  experimentees  et  presentees  avec  succfes  aux 
controleurs,  pilotes  et  pseudo-pilotes. 

Nous  remercions  de  leur  collaboration  Aeroformation  (Toulouse,  France),  Belgian  World  Airlines 
SABENA  (Bruxelles  Belgique),  British  Airways  (Londres,  Royaume-Uni) ,  City  Hopper,  Nationaal 
Luchtvaart  Maatschappij  (Amsterdam,  Pays-Bas),  Deutsche  Lufthansa  (Francfort,  Rdpublique  fed6rale 
d'Allemagne),  National  Aerospace  Laboratory,  NLR  (Amsterdam,  Pays-Bas)  et  la  Regie  beige  des  voies 
adriennes  /  Regie  der  Luchtwegen  (Bruxelles,  Belgique). 


1.  FRAMEWORK 


As  an  introduction  to  our  paper  presented  at  this  Symposium  devoted  to  simulation,  we  shall  indicate 
briefly  the  field,  context  and  range  of  application  considered  and  show  the  originality  and  scope  of  our 
contribution  to  the  future  role  of  simulation  in  air  traffic  control. 

The  application  considered  covers  on-line  air  traffic  handling,  a  field  historically  known  as  air  traffic 
control. 

Air  traffic  control  is  a  large  scale  system  in  which  the  human  being  plays  the  essential  role.  On-line, 
all  decisions  are  taken  .by  the  controller  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge  of  the  current  local  traffic 
situation.  In  spite  of  ali:  efforts  undertaken  to  date,  this  will  remain  the  case  still  for  an  appreciable 
period  of  time. 

Accordingly,  any  simulation  of  an  advanced  control  procedure  or  newly  proposed  sub-  or  complete 
system  will  have  to  incorporate  the  controller/system  interface  or  reflect  it  in  a  highly  realistic 
manner. 

In  the  field  of  applied  research,  aids  to  on-line  regulation  of  traffic  and  automated  assistance  for  the 
guidance  of  all  aircraft  concerned  are  being  developed.  In  particular,  techniques  are  now  proposed 
for  controlling  time-of-arrival  constrained  trajectories  with  an  accuracy  better  than  10  seconds  -  in 
spite  of  all  the  perturbations  effecting  the  conduct  of  a  flight  -  that  is  to  say,  consistent  with 
airborne  4-D  navigation.  This,  clearly,  implies  an  additional  simulation  requirement,  namely  the 
introduction  of  the  air  component  aircraft/avionics/pilot,  response  characteristics  included,  in  an 
accurate  and  reliable  manner. 


2.  GUIDANCE  OF  AIRCRAFT  v.  ON-LINE  TRAFFIC  MANAGEMENT 

The  discussion  which  follows  is  general  ;  it  applies  to  the  assessment  of  any  ATC  procedure  or 
sub-system  proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  currently  observed  difficulties  (saturation, 
congestion,  delays,  costs).  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  shall  on  occasion  refer  to 
the  system  developed  at  the  Agency,  initially  to  control  the  flow  of  traffic  entering  an  extended  area 
"centered"  around  a  main  airport  and  extending  up  to  300  nm  around  it  -  depending  on  jurisdiction  - 
as  including  and  surrounding  a  main  terminal  and  possibly  a  series  of  secondary  airports,  an  area 
referred  to  as  a  Zone  of  Convergence ,  ZOC  (Refs.  1  and  2). 

Such  a  sub-system  has  been  developed  with  implementation  constraints  in  mind.  It  is  now  possible  to 
introduce  it  in  a  full-scale  traditional  ATC  simulation  facility  or  at  an  existing  operational  centre  as  an 
additional  set  of  essential  functions  as  suggested  in  the  diagram  in  Figure  1,  which  reflects  the 
Belgian  airspace  organisation  (approach,  en-route  and  upper  airspace  centres).  Obviously,  the  box 
"ZOC  ATM  module",  includes  both  traffic  management  and  flight  guidance  functions. 

Clearly,  the  two  functions,  namely  the  on-line  management  of  traffic,  which  is  undertaken  at  least 
when  a  new  aircraft  enters  the  area  concerned,  and  the  guidance  of  each  individual  flight,  are  closely 
coupled.  Nevertheless,  in  terms  of  development,  validation  and  assessment,  two  essential  separate 
steps  were  envisaged  : 

simulation  of  guidance  techniques,  airline  crews  and  air  traffic  controllers  in  the  loop; 

simulation  of  traffic  management  strategies,  with  pilot  and  controller  actions  duly  represented; 

before  the  conduct  of  full-scale  ATC  simulations  at  various  levels  of  sophistication  in  the 
representation  of  the  aircraft/avionics/pilot  component. 


3.  GUIDANCE  OF  AIRCRAFT  :  USE  OF  FULL-SCALE  FLIGHT  SIMULATORS 

To  assess  the  guidance  of  aircraft  sub-system,  use  has  been  made  of  full-scale  flight  simulators 
operated  by  airline  pilots.  The  simulation  environment  is  schematically  shown  in  Figure  2.  Full-scale 
flight  simulators  are  used  simultaneously  (B-737  and  DC-10  at  SABENA,  Brussels,  Belgium  ;  B-737  and 
B-757  at  British  Airways,  London,  UK  ;  Airbus  A-310  at  Adroformation,  Toulouse,  France)  and 
additional  traffic  is  generated  and  operated  either  by  pilots  or  pseudo-pilots  or  both  using  the  ACCESS 
flight  simulator  in  manual  mode,  semi-automatic  mode  or  both,  respectively  (Ref.  3).  In  these 
validation  exercises,  the  control  of  the  traffic  is  performed  by  professional  air  traffic  controllers. 

In  such  simulations,  the  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  human  role  and  consequently  on  the 
definition  of  the  related  interfaces  involving  either  the  controller  or  the  pilot  or  both. 

As  a  result,  it  has  been  possible  to  refine  the  guidance  advisories  to  meet  both  the  system  objectives 
and  the  pilots'  and  controllers'  working  requirements.  Further,  a  wide  range  ot  perturbations  could 
be  covered  and  the  stability  of  the  guidance  of  flights  sub-system  duly  assessed. 


4.  MANAGEMENT  OF  TRAFFIC  ;  EXTENSIVE  USE  OF  ACCESS  FLIGHT  SIMULATORS 


In  order  to  test  various  management  strategies  or  to  assess  the  impact  of  alterations  in  a  basic 
reference  strategy,  or  to  illustrate  possible  advanced  modes  of  operation  in  air  traffic  control, 
extensive  use  is  made  of  the  ACCESS  flight  simulator  capabilities  (Ref.  3). 


intercentre  traffic  flow  coordination 
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A11  possible  modes  of  operation  of  ACCESS  can  be  used  -  separately  or  combined  -  to  simulate 
situations  ranging,  for  instance,  from  : 

the  introduction  of  a  management/guidance  component  into  an  existing  ATC  simulation  facility  or 
operational  centre,  to 

the  illustration  of  a  possible  futuristic  fully  automatic  ATC  operating  system. 

The  advantages  of  conducting  such  simulations  with  ACCESS  are  those  inherent  to  ACCESS  itself, 
namely  economy  -  in  equipment  and  manpower  -,  reaUsm  of  the  air  component,  ease  of  operation. 


5.  ASSESSMENT  IN  REAL  LIFE  ;  USE  OP  ACTUAL  AIRCRAFT 


At  his  stage  of  development  -  preparatory  to  the  implementation  of  the  ZOC  function  in  operational  life 
-  it  is  planned  to  assess  both  management  of  traffic  and  guidance  of  flights  functions,  incorporating 
one  real  aircraft  in  the  simulation.  Two  series  of  tests,  appreciably  different  in  nature,  are  envisaged 
to  this  end. 

The  first  would  include  a  twin-propeller  aircraft  with  standard  navigation  capability,  see  Figure  3. 
The  second  would  constitute  a  preHminary  test  of  the  use  of  the  ground/air  data  link  capability  -  as 
associated  with  Mode-S  -  for  ATC  purposes.  A  diagram  of  the  organisation  of  this  exercise  is  given  in 
Figure  4. 

In  both  cases,  the  desired  traffic  load  would  be  generated  using  the  ACCESS  capability. 


6.  CONCLUSIONS 

A  simulation  facility  has  been  developed,  based  on  the  use  of  one  or,  if  necessary,  several  work 
stations,  see  Figure  5.  It  was  initially  developed  : 

(a)  to  reduce  the  need  for  full-scale  ATC  facilities,  and 

(b)  to  allow  for  accurate  representation  of  the  air  component. 

It  now  constitutes  a  powerful  tool  enabling  a  compiete  ATC  system  to  be  simulated,  incorporating 

-  advanced  on-line  traffic  management  and  stable  and  reliable  guidance  of  flights  functions; 

-  human  role  and  related  interfaces  at  several  levels  of  automation; 

-  air  component,  response  characteristics  included. 

Further,  the  same  simulation  can  incorporate  simultaneously  various  representations  of  the  air 
component,  in  particular  : 

-  real  aircraft  ; 

-  full-scale  flight  simulators  ; 

-  ACCESS  flight  simulators  in  manual  mode,  semi-automatic  mode,  or  both  ; 

which  makes  it  possible  to  develop,  test,  validate  and  assess  any  particular  component  with  the  actual 
or  desired  traffic  density. 

With  the  use  of  ACCESS  in  the  automatic  mode,  the  facility  can  be  employed  to  illustrate  several 
possible  aspects  of  future  levels  of  ATC  automation.  The  facility  is  easily  portable  (It  has  been  used 
in  Brussels,  London,  Toulouse  and  at  the  EUROCONTROL  Experimental  Centre,  Bretigny/Paris) . 
Further,  it  is  readily  adaptable  to  local  conditions  (connections  involving  standard  Ethernet  and  RS-232 
interfaces).  The  potential  of  the  facility  will  be  further  demonstrated  at  the  Farnborough  Air  Show 
next  September. 
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ABSTRACT 

This  paper  describes  the  NAVPACK  Software  Package,  developed  by  Honeywell's  Advanced  Technology  Centre,  for  navigation 
systems  simulation  and  analysis.  The  fundamental  concept  of  NAVPACK  is  to  create  as  modular  a  structure  for  the  software  as 
possible,  with  standard  interfaces  between  separate  programs  and  within  individual  programs.  Therefore  NAVPACK  consists  of 
distinct  computer  programs  that  perform  individual  simulation  tasks.  These  programs  are  combined  as  needed  at  the  operating  system 
level  to  perform  the  required  processing. 

The  NAVPACK  software  has  been  successfully  used  for  supporting  a  number  of  programs  undertaken  by  the  Honeywell's  Advanced 
Technology  Centre.  It  was  used  in  the  development  of  the  Helicopter  Integrated  Navigation  System  (HINS)  for  the  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Defence  [1],[2].  HINS  requirements  called  for  a  high  performance,  robust,  and  fault  tolerant  integrated 
navigation  system.  Elements  of  NAVPACK  were  employed  for  the  development  of  a  very  high  precision  motion  compensation  system 
for  high  resolution,  long  range  synthetic  aperture  radar  (SARMC)  for  the  United  Kingdom  Ministry  of  Defence  [3].  The  package  was 
also  used  in  Honeywell's  work  on  a  recently  completed  Marine  Attitude  Reference  System  (MARS)  for  the  Canadian  Department  of 
National  Defence,  comprising  an  Inertial  Navigation  System  (INS)  capable  of  in  motion  alignment  without  aiding  sensors. 


INTRODUCTION 

A  high  performance  integrated  inertial  navigation  system  (such  as  the  Honeywell  HINS  [1])  includes  an  INS  and  other  aiding 
navigation  sensors,  such  as  a  global  positioning  system  (GPS)  receiver  for  providing  geographic  position  and  velocity,  a  Doppler 
sensor  for  aircraft  body  velocity  and  a  baro  or  radar  altimeter,  together  with  a  Kalman  filter.  The  Kalman  filter  uses  the  redundancy  in 
the  data  from  the  navigation  sensors  as  well  as  accurate  dynamic,  geometric  and  statistical  models  of  the  errors  associated  with  the  data 
in  order  to  compute  optimal  estimates  of  the  error  in  the  INS  output.  Then  the  optimal  integrated  navigation  solution  is  obtained  by 
compensating  the  INS  position,  velocity  and  attitude  outputs  with  the  error  estimate  determined  by  the  blending  Kalman  filter.  This 
compensation  may  be  implemented  in  either  of  the  two  modes,  feedforward  (open  loop)  or  feedback  (closed  loop).  In  the  former,  the 
INS  generates  its  solution  without  aiding  (except  perhaps  by  altitude)  and  the  error  compensation  is  applied  externally  to  the  INS 
outputs.  In  the  latter  case,  the  estimated  error  computed  by  the  Kalman  filter  is  used  to  compute  resets  which  are  applied  to  the  INS  -  a 
procedure  known  as  error  control  -  so  that  its  output  is  as  close  to  the  optimal  blended  solution  as  possible.  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
integrated  navigation  concept  for  both  the  feedforward  and  feedback  modes. 
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Figure  1 

Integrated  Navigation  Concept 


NAVPACK  is  a  collection  of  computer  programs  that  aid  the  designer  of  an  integrated  navigation  system  in  all  the  stages  of  the  system 
development,  from  the  initial  design  and  simulation  to  performance  evaluation  of  a  development  model.  NAVPACK  consists  of  distinct 
computer  programs  that  perform  individual  tasks,  which  may  be  classified  into  four  categories,  trajectory  generation,  data  synthesis, 
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processing,  and  evaluation.  These  programs  are  combined  as  needed  at  the  computer's  operating  system  level  to  perform  the  required 
data  processing.  Standard  interfaces  between  separate  programs  and  within  individual  programs  facilitate  the  use  of  the  package  and 
make  NAVPACK  a  very  flexible  software  tool.  A  big  advantage  of  the  NAVPACK  structure  is  that  the  synthetic  data,  typically  used  in 
the  earlier,  simulation  stages  of  navigation  system  development,  may  be  later  replaced  by  real  sensor  data  without  modifying  the 
processing  program.  Figure  2  illustrates  interactions  between  the  major  functional  blocks  within  the  K  WPACK  structure. 


FLIGHT  PROFILE  AND  SYNTHETIC  SENSOR  DATA  GENERATION 

To  simulate  an  integrated  navigation  system  realistic  synthetic  sensor  data  must  be  generated  for  all  the  sensors  or  subsystems  such  as 
INS,  GPS,  etc.  which  comprise  the  system.  The  data  has  to  exhibit  typical  error  characteristics  of  the  real  navigation  sensors.  The 
sensor  data  synthesis  is  a  two  step  process.  First  a  trajectory  is  constructed  using  the  trajectory  generation  program  and  then  the  sensor 
data  is  obtained  for  the  individual  sensors. 

The  trajectory  generation  program  produces  reference  (i.e.  error  free)  trajectory  data,  derived  from  a  smooth  nominal  profile  generated 
by  cubic  splines  together  with  disturbances  such  as  atmospheric  turbulence  produced  by  application-specific  Gauss-Markov  models. 
TTie  user  defines  a  trajectory  by  providing  English  text  instructions  specifying  initial  conditions  and  maneouvres.  The  stand  alone  data 
synthesis  programs  apply  deterministic  and  statistical  errors  to  the  error  free  trajectory,  resulting  in  realistic  synthetic  sensor  data  for 
simulated  navigation  units.  These  errors  are  controlled  by  the  user  through  error  parameters.  Certain  errors  may  be  deselected  by 
simply  specifying  appropriate  parameters.  For  example,  in  the  synthesis  of  a  strapdown  Inertial  Measurement  Unit  (IMU)  with 
conventional  mechanical  gyroscopes  the  user  would  set  the  dither  amplitudes  to  zero  as  they  are  applicable  only  to  Ring  Laser 
Gyroscopes  (RLG). 

Some  of  the  synthesis  programs  can  synthesize  sensor  failures,  for  simulation  of  navigation  system  with  failure  detection,  isolation  and 
reconfiguration  capabilities.  Failure  synthesis  is  accomplished  by  an  alteration  of  sensor  error  parameters  at  the  time  of  a  simulated 
failure  in  such  a  way  that  the  characteristics  of  the  synthetic  output  correspond  to  a  failure  condition.  These  conditions  arc  specified  by 
failure  parameters  defining  types  of  failures,  times  of  their  occurrences  and  the  magnitudes. 

The  library  of  synthetic  sensor  data  generation  programs  presently  includes  11  most  typical  syntheses  of:  air  data  system,  baro 
altimeter,  distance  measurement  equipment  (DME),  Doppler  radar,  gimbaled  INS,  GPS,  strapdown  IMU,  strapdown  INS,  strapdown 
magnetometer,  and  vertical  gyro.  It  is  expected  that  this  library  will  grow  to  include  other  synthesis  programs.  The  trajectory  generation 
and  synthesis  programs  are  described  in  greater  detail  in  [4] 


BLENDING  AND  PERFORMANCE  ANALYSIS  PROGRAMS 

This  collection  consists  of  computer  programs  that  read  sensor  dat  -ither  synthetic  or  recorded  real  -  and  perform  sensor  blending  to 
produce  the  optimal  navigation  solution  ora  statistical  measure  ot  «ie  accuracy  of  this  solution.  These  are  the  covariance  analysis  and 
the  full  scale  simulation/processing  programs.  In  addition  this  group  includes  programs  which  further  postprocess  the  blended 
navigation  solution  to  aid  in  the  performance  analysis  effort.  These  are  the  resets  removal  and  the  optimal  smoother  programs  and  they 
are  typically  used  in  postprocessing  of  recorded  real  sensor  data. 

Covariance  Analysis 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  implement  a  truly  optimal  integrated  navigation  processor  in  a  real  time  system.  Computer  memory  and 
throughput  limitations  may  compromise  the  design  of  such  a  system  and  a  suboptimal  implementation  may  become  a  necessity.  If  this 
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is  indeed  the  case,  the  designer  has  to  determine  the  sensitivity  of  the  system  to  any  mismodeling  between  the  optimal  and  the 
suboptimal  solutions.  This  can  be  addressed  with  covariance  analysis. 

In  the  so  called  Optimal  Error  Covariance  Propagation  mode  the  program  reads  trajectory  data  and  uses  system  dynamics,  statistics  and 
measurement  models  to  propagate  the  error  covariance.  The  U-D  factorized  Kalman  filter  [5]  computes  the  optimal  gains  [6]  which  are 
used  in  covariance  propagation  and  can  be  recorded  to  a  file.  The  covariance  propagation  processing  may  include  prefiltering  of 
measurements  if  required.  The  output  covariance  provides  a  good  indication  of  performance  statistics  of  the  integrated  navigation 
system.  It  is  also  possible  to  run  the  covariance  analysis  in  the  Suboptimal  Error  Covariance  Propagation  mode.  Here  the  program 
propagates  the  error  covariance  using  a  recorded  gain  history  and  the  suboptimal  covariance  update  is  implemented  [6].  Measurements 
may  also  be  prefiltered 

The  covariance  analysis  program  is  often  used  to  conduct  the  Sensitivity  Analysis  to  evaluate  the  sensitivity  of  the  performance  of  the 
navigation  system  to  specific  error  sources.  This  is  performed  in  three  steps.  First  the  optimal  covariance  propagation  is  performed 
using  the  actual  filter  model  of  the  investigated  navigation  system,  and  the  optimal  gain  history  is  recorded.  Then  in  the  second  step  the 
suboptimal  covariance  propagation  of  the  truth  model,  i.e.  of  the  model  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  and  accurate,  is  carried  out 
using  the  previously  recorded  gains.  Finally  the  sensitivity  evaluation  is  performed  by  comparison  of  the  covariance  from  the  filter 
model  (optimal)  with  that  of  the  truth  model  (suboptimal).  The  concept  of  the  sensitivity  analysis  is  illustrated  in  Figure  3. 
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Figure  3:  Sensitivity  Analysis  Concept 

Figure  4  shows  a  sample  Covariance  Analysis  plot.  The  broken  line  indicates  the  RMS  error  corresponding  to  the  truth  model 
covariance,  while  the  solid  line  refers  to  the  filter  model.  It  can  be  seen  here  that  the  filter  model  is  unduly  optimistic  in  its  error 
covariance  estimate  and  that  error  sources  which  contribute  to  the  errors  in  the  truth  model  are  not  accounted  for  in  the  filter  model. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  determine  the  contributions  of  individual  error  sources  to  the  overall  estimation  error  in  an  integrated  navigation 
system  -  the  so  called  error  budget.  An  error  budget  is  carried  out  using  the  covariance  analysis  program.  First  the  Kalman  gain  history 
of  the  optimal  covariance  propagation  run  is  calculated  and  stored.  This  run  is  used  as  a  reference  for  the  error  budget.  Next  the 
covariance  propagation  of  the  truth  model  is  run  several  times  in  the  suboptimal  mode  to  generate  a  set  of  actual  RMS  performance 
histories  from  the  stored  filter  gain  To  each  ntn  all  error  sources  and  initial  conditions  are  set  to  zero  except  the  one  being  evaluated. 
Obtained  performance  figures  are  then  compared  with  the  reference  figures  to  give  error  contributions. 


Full  Scale  Simulation/Processing 

The  covariance  analysis  program  propagates  the  error  estimate  covariance  of  the  investigated  navigation  system,  thus  providing  a  good 
measure  of  the  expected  system  error  statistics.  It  does  not  estimate  the  navigation  errors  themselves  and  therefore  does  not  produce  the 
actual  error-corrected  navigation  output  such  as  position,  velocity,  and  attitude.  This  however  is  done  by  the  Full  Scale 
Simulation/Processing  program.  This  program  integrates  data  from  individual  navigation  subsystems,  taking  advantage  of  their 
complementary  strengths  so  as  to  provide  a  navigation  solution  which  is  more  accurate  and  reliable  than  that  of  the  individual 
subsystems.  On  input,  the  program  accepts  sensor  or  navigation  subsystem  data  generated  by  the  Synthesis  Package,  or  recorded  real 
data.  It  computes  blended  navigation  position,  velocity  and  attitude.  In  addition,  other  parameters  required  for  performance  evaluation 
are  output,  such  as  Kalman  filter  error  state  covariance,  measurement  residuals,  and  innovation  covariance.  Figure  5  illustrates  the 
functionality  of  the  Full  Scale  Simulation  Program. 
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Figure  5:  Functional  Diagram  of  the  Simuiation/Processing. 
Closed  Loop  Operation 


Here  the  Navigator  Module  r*  presents  a  strap-down  navigator  which  integrates  incremental  angles  and  velocities  from  the  1MU  and 
outputs  position,  velocity  and  attitude.  The  Filter  Module  incorporates  a  generic  Kalman  filter  and  user  specific  procedures  which 
perform  initialization,  measurement  construction,  and  definitions  uf  system  dynamics,  statistics,  and  measurement  models  The  Filter 
Module  has  a  buil  t  in  mechanism  for  selection  of  an  arbitrary  subset  of  system  states  and  measurements  which  provides  the  user  with 
flexibility  needed  in  Kalman  filter  design  and  the  overall  system  performance  analysis. 


The  Kalman  filter  provides  optimal  estimates  of  the  inertial  errors  (error  state  vector)  and  associated  error  covariances  The 
implementation  of  the  Kalman  filter  incorporates  Prefilter,  Update,  and  Extrapolation  functions.  The  Prefilter  computes  a  weighted 
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average  of  the  error  measurements  (observations)  computed  during  each  Kalman  filter  update  interval  and  outputs  a  single  averaged 
measurement  for  processing  by  the  filter  at  the  end  of  each  update  interval.  This  allows  the  Kalman  filter  to  be  iterated  at  a  low  rate 
while  incorporating  higher-rate  measurement  data  into  the  filtering  process. 

The  update  algorithm  processes  prefiltered  measurements  to  obtain  error  state  and  covariance  estimates,  while  the  extrapolation 
propagates  the  error  state  and  covariance  between  the  updates.  They  are  implemented  using  Bierman's  U-D  factorized  method  [5] 
where  the  estimation  error  covariance  is  expressed  in  terms  of  its  upper  triangular  (U)  and  diagonal  (D)  factors,  viz.: 

P  =  UDUT. 

Both  the  update  and  extrapolation  are  done  entirely  in  terms  of  the  U-D  factors.  The  extrapolation  of  the  covariance  involves  the  use  of 
a  Modified  Weighted  Gram-Schmidt  Orthogonalization  algorithm  [5].  Sequential  scalar  measurement  processing  is  used  in  the  update 
algorithm,  resulting  in  increased  algorithm  efficiency  and  flexibility,  and  allowing  for  simple  processing  of  irregular  measurements  or 
easy  rejections  of  erroneous  measurements.  This  approach  also  ensures  numerical  stability. 

The  Error  Control  Module  resets  the  Navigator's  integrators  using  error  estimates  from  the  filter,  thus  closing  the  Navigator-Filter 
loop.  The  error  control  function  can  be  deselected  in  which  case  the  error  estimates  from  the  filter  would  be  applied  externally  to  the 
Navigator1  s  outputs  (see  Figure  1  (a)). 

Figure  6  illustrates  heading  output  from  postprocessing  of  recorded  helicopter  data  using  the  Full  Scale  Simulation  program.  The 
sensor  data  were  recorded  during  development  flight  trials  for  the  HINS  system  [1],[2]  currently  under  development  for  the  Canadian 
Department  of  National  Defence.  The  solid  line  indicates  the  error  constructed  by  differencing  the  HINS  heading  output  with  the 
reference.  The  broken  lines  form  the  RMS  error  envelope  using  RMS  error  estimates  from  the  Kalman  filter. 


Heading  Error  and  RMS  (arc  min) 


Figure  6:  Processing  Real  Data  Using  Simulation  Platform 
Heading  Error  and  Filter  RMS 


Resets  Processing 

High  perfoi mance  integrated  inertial  navigation  systems  use  a  Kalman  filter  to  compute  the  optimal  navigation  solution  from  the  data 
provided  by  an  inertial  navigation  system  (INS)  and  various  navigation  aids  such  as  GPS  and  Doppler.  The  error  estimates  of  the 
Kalman  filter  are  used  to  reset  the  INS  when  the  navigation  system  operates  in  feedback  mode.  A  Reset  Removal  Procedure  (RRP)  has 
been  developed  by  Honeywell’s  Advanced  Technology  Centre  for  recovering,  during  post  flight  processing,  a  high  fidelity 
approximation  to  the  unaided  "pure  inertial"  navigation  solution  that  would  have  been  produced  by  the  INS  had  it  not  been  operated  in 
feedback  mode.  The  procedure  is  of  great  value  in  carrying  out  a  performance  evaluation  of  an  integrated  inertial  navigation  system,  by 
effectively  broadening  the  scope  and  extent  of  actu*!  physical  flight  trials.  The  RRP  is  described  and  discussed  in  detail  in  [7]. 

On  any  particular  flight,  both  feedforward  and  feedback  modes  may  be  used.  For  example,  the  navigation  system  may  operate  in 
feedback  mode  until  it  is  adequately  aligned,  after  which  it  may  run  in  feedforward  mode.  Switching  to  feedforward  mode  may  be 
desirable  to  attain  higher  system  immunity  to  sensor  Mures  -  if  the  INS  were  operating  in  closed  loop  mode  and  the  performance  of  an 
aiding  sensor  degraded,  the  INS  solution  might  be  corrupted  before  the  failure  had  been  detected. 

Robustness  of  the  navigation  system  in  the  presence  of-navigation  sensor  failures  is  extremely  important  for  the  demanding  operational 
roles  that  systems  such  as  HINS  are  require  l  to  play.  HINS  has  a  failure  detection,  isolation  and  reconfiguration  (FDIR)  capability 
which  allows  it  to  continue  to  obtain  the  optimal  navigation  solution  for  the  available  healthy  sensors  after  one  or  more  sensor  failures. 
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In  order  to  evaluate  thoroughly  the  performance  of  such  an  integrated  system,  it  is  thus  necessary  to  investigate  the  performance 
obtained  for  various  subsets  of  the  navigation  sensors.  Since  flight  trials  are  expensive,  it  is  desirable  to  obtain  as  much  information 
from  each  flight  as  possible.  Accordingly,  during  the  flight,  the  data  output  by  the  various  navigation  sensors  are  recorded  along  with 
Kalman  filter  data  and  any  INS  reset  vectors  for  post  flight  analysis.  If  the  INS  completes  an  accurate  ground  alignment  prior  to  the 
flight,  the  whole  mission  may  be  carried  out  in  feedforward  mode,  so  that  the  INS  is  unaided  (apart  from  stabilizing  the  vertical 
channel).  Then  in  post  flight  processing  of  the  recorded  data,  the  performance  of  the  navigation  system  for  various  subsets  of  the 
navigation  sensors  may  be  accurately  evaluated.  However,  if  the  INS  is  not  well  aligned  before  the  flight,  operation  in  feedback  mode 
is  essential,  at  least  until  the  INS  is  adequately  aligned.  In  this  case,  the  resulting  recorded  INS  solution  is  not  "pure  inertial",  so  it 
cannot  be  used  directly  for  evaluating  the  performance  of  the  navigation  system  with  different  configurations  from  that  which  was 
actually  flown. 

The  Reset  Removal  Procedure  (RRP)  allows  a  high  fidelity  approximation  of  the  "pure  inertial"  INS  solution  to  be  recovered,  during 
post  flight  processing,  from  that  generated  during  operation  in  feedback  mode  using  the  reset  vectors  and  Kalman  filter  data.  In  other 
words,  the  RRP  computes  an  approximation  of  the  INS  solution  that  would  have  been  generated  had  the  INS  not  been  operated  in 
feedback  mode.  This  "open  loop"  INS  solution  may  then  be  integrated  with  any  desired  combinations  of  aiding  navigation  data 
enabling  the  evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the  navigation  system  under  a  variety  of  scenarios. 

Optimal  Smoother 

The  Optimal  Smoother  is  an  implementation  of  a  modified  Bryson-Frazier  smoother  [6].  It  is  fully  compatible  with  the  NAVPACK 
Covariance  Analysis  and  Full  Scale  Simulation/Processing  programs.  The  Smoother  operates  on  outputs  from  these  programs  to 
generate  improved  (smoothed)  error  estimate  and/or  estimation  error  covariance  time  histories.  In  applications  in  integrated  navigation, 
the  Smoother  is  used  to  post-process  navigation  error  estimates  and  thereby  obtain  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  navigation  errors.  These 
are  then  typically  used  to  perform  post-mission  corrections  on  the  recorded  navigation  data.  The  corrected  position  and  velocity  may 
become  a  reference  against  which  the  unconnected  navigation  data  is  evaluated. 


EVALUATION  PROGRAMS  AND  THE  BEST  ESTIMATE  OF  TRAJECTORY 

The  evaluation  programs  compare  the  data  being  evaluated  with  corresponding  reference  data  and  plot  the  results.  Navigauon  errors  can 
be  plotted  together  with  Kalman  filter  (or  smoother)  RMS  error  estimates  as  in  Figure  6. 

In  the  si-rt-’ation  environment  this  evaluation  is  rather  straightforward  since  the  reference  navigation  data  is  naturally  given  by  the 
Trajectory  Generator's  output.  This  is  not  the  case  however  when  recorded  data  from  real  sensors  from  flight  tests  is  used.  Dunng 
these  tests  the  ideal  situation  would  be  to  have  an  independent  system  such  as  CIRIS  at  the  Central  Inertial  Guidance  Test  Facility 
(CIGTF)  at  the  Holloman  Air  force  Base,  New  Mexico,  to  provide  the  reference  data.  This  approach  is  in  most  cases  prohibitively 
expensive. 

An  alternate  method  of  providing  the  reference  is  to  construct  the  Best  Estimate  of  Trajectory  (BET)  by  blending  available  sensor  data 
such  as  GPS  and  INS  with  additional  data  such  as  position  and  zero  velocity  measurements  at  surveyed  reference  points.  If  the  INS 
data  was  recorded  in  the  feedback  mode,  the  unaided  INS  data  must  be  recovered  using  the  Resets  Removal  Program,  before  this 
blending  function  can  be  performed.  Then  the  accuracy  of  the  blended  reference  trajectory  can  be  further  improved  by  back-smoothing 
using  an  optimal  smoother. 

To  support  this  method,  data  from  all  of  the  sensors  has  to  be  recorded  independently  of  its  use  by  the  system  in  generating  the 
integrated  navigation  solution.  This  allows  sensors  to  be  configured  out  of  the  system's  navigauon  solution  dunng  actual  tests,  yet  still 
be  recorded  so  they  could  be  used  to  generate  the  reference  data. 


SUMMARY 

The  NAVPACK  Software  Package  has  been  developed  by  Honeywell's  Advanced  Technology  Centre,  for  integrated  navigation 
'■ystems  simulation  and  analysis.  The  package  consists  of  trajectory  generator,  navigation  sensor  synthesis  programs  to  simulate  sensor 
performance,  full  scale  simulator/processor,  covariance  analysis,  optimal  smoother  and  INS  reset  removal  programs.  The  interfaces 
between  the  programs  were  designed  to  enable  the  user  to  combine  these  programs  at  die  operating  system  level  to  perform  simulation, 
post  processing  and  performance  evaluation  analyses.  The  NAVPACK  software  has  been  successfully  used  for  supporting  a  number 
of  programs  undert alien  by  the  Honeywell's  Advanced  Technology  Centre  such  as  the  Helicopter  Integrated  Navigation  System 
(HINS). 
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SUMMARY 

Modelling  plays  an  important  role  in  improving  the  performance  of  air  defence 
systems.  Simple  and  effective  models  that  match  the  real  world  are  necessary,  to  process 
sensor  signals  and  to  estimate  /  predict  flight  path  trajectories  of  air  targets  in  real 
time,  to  the  accuracy  needed  by  the  air  defence  fire  control  systems.  The  scope  in  air 
defence  consists  of  modelling  of  sensors  and  effectors,  noise  and  errors  of  sensors, 
flight  path  profiles  of  targets,  target  noise  (e.g.  glint)  and  ballistics.  Models  and 
actual  measurements  form  the  basis  for  fire  control  algorithm  design.  Based  on  the 
experience  gained  in  the  development  of  a  number  of  high  performance  air  defence 
systems,  this  paper  describes  the  techniques  of  modelling  and  sensor  signal  processing 
in  real  time.  Critical  problems  that  will  be  encountered  in  land  based,  land  vehicle 
mounted  and  ship  based  air  defence  systems  are  pointed  out.  Modelling  of  target  types 
and  target  maneuvers  is  discussed.  Methods  of  employing  modelling  and  stochastic  optimal 
estimation  techniques  to  estimate  and  predict  target  flight  trajectory  in  real  time  are 
explained.  Both  active  and  passive  sensors  are  dealt  with  and  factors  to  be  considered 
in  multi  sensor  suite  selection  and  integration  are  pointed  out,  and  a  novel  concept  for 
an  integrated  sensor  (WHISS)  is  briefly  described.  Use  of  multi  sensor  data  fusion  and 
advantages  gained  as  a  result  of  multi  sensor  synergism  are  presented. 

State  of  the  art  stochastic  optimal  estimation  techniques  enabled  to  develop  a 
target  type  /  maneuver  adaptive  filter  bank,  that  estimates  the  target  flight  trajectory 
accurately  in  real  time,  and  predicts  the  flight  path  to  the  accuracies  needed  by  the 
fire  control  system.  Various  target  types  and  their  flight  path  profiles  and  navigation 
laws  are  taken  into  consideration  to  tackle  ail  types  of  threat  situations.  Compensation 
of  hull  motions  /  deformations,  which  are  estimated  from  the  measurements  of  the 
inertial  sensors  in  real  time,  provides  the  capability  to  transfer  target  data  from  one 
module  to  another  at  a  different  location  without  losing  the  accuracy,  which  is  very 
important  for  flexibility  in  the  use  of  resources,  and  therefore  contributes  to  enhance 
the  potential  applications  of  the  system.  Use  of  multi  sensors  and  data  fusion  improves 
the  coverage,  eliminates  multi  path  effects,  and  contributes  to  the  reduction  of 
reaction  time  and  improvement  of  performance  using  redundancies.  Real  time  algorithms 
and  their  realization,  which  involves  real  time  parallel  processing,  is  a  challenging 
task.  Expert  Systems  can  be  employed  for  interpretation  of  data,  planning,  coordination 
and  engagement  task3.  All  these  complex  tasks  have  to  be  optimally  combined  and 
integrated  to  realize  a  high  performance  air  defence  system,  for  which  total  simulation 
of  the  system  is  one  of  the  Important  means. 


LIST  OF  SYMBOLS 


a 

Acceleration 

Y 

Elevation  Angle 

fe 

Acceleration  (Flight  Path  Fixed) 

Y  G 

Elevation  Angle  (Gun) 

Acceleration  due  to  Proportional 
Navigation 

Vr 

Elevation  Angle  Measurement 
(Radar) 

£ 

Measurement  Matrix 

SYr 

Off  Bore  Sight  Angle  in  Elevation 
(Radar) 

Cf»N 

Navigation  Constant 

6  or 

Off  Bore  Sight  Angle  in  Azimuth 
(Radar) 

d,  St 

Distance 

Arn 

Measurement  Error  of  Range  (Radar! 

B 

Parallax  Vector 

uv 

Velocity  Increments 

£ 

Unit  Vector 

Ae 

Angular  Increments 

1.  a( • ) 

Vector  Functions  of  (.) 

Ay  r 

Measurement  Error  of  Elevation 
(Radar) 

& 

Kalman  Gain 

Actr 

Measurement  Error  of  Azimuth 
(Radar) 

N(.,.) 

Normal  Distribution 
(Mean,  Variance) 

A 

Pi  obabi.  lity  of  Maneuver  Change 

£ 

Position 

V 

Measurement  Noise 

e 

Covariance  Matrix  of  Estimation 

0 

Model  Parameter 

EL- 

Covariance  Matrix  for  one  Step 
Prediction 

l 

Modelling  Error 
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Pb(.)  Probability  of  (.) 

r  Range 

R  Covariance  Matrix  of  Measurement 

Noise 

res  Residue 

s  Laplace  Operator 

T  Transfer  Matrix  of  one  Step  Time 

Delay 

I»t>  Transf ormation  Matrix  (b->a) 

v,  y.  Velocity 

\/m  Velocity  of  Missile 

W  Weighting  Factor 

X  State  Vector 

1?  Estimated  State 

x ’  One  Step  Predicted  State 


P  Roll  Angle 

a  Azimuth  Angle 

ac  Azimuth  Angle  (Gun) 

clos  Angle  of  Line  of  Sight 

i»  Time  Constant  of  Maneuver 

0  Transition  Matrix 

Xm  Course  Angle  of  Missile 

'l'  Attitude  Angle  in  Azimuth 

'I’r  Azimuth  Angle  Measurement  (Radar) 

*t,  Time  to  go 

Scalar  Product 

Matrix:  Thick,  Capital  Letter, 

Underlined 

Vector:  Thick,  Small  Letter,  Underlined 


1  INTRODUCTION 

Fig.  1  illustrates  signal  processing  applied  in  the  fire  control  of  an  air  defence 
system.  Models  (of  targets,  sensors  and  effectors)  are  widely  employed  in  the 
Simulation,  design,  development  and  operation  of  air  defence  systems.  Validated  models 
are  a  treasure,  which  form  the  basis  for  sensor  signal  processing  (e.g.  for  air  space 
surveillance,  target  classification  /  identification,  flight  trajectory  estimation  and 
prediction,  kill  assessment  etc.)  and  fire  control.  To  meet  the  real  time  requirements, 
models  have  to  be  simple  and  effective  in  matching  the  real  world.  Targets  with  high 
maneuver  capabilities  and  various  flight  path  profiles,  a  multi  target  threat 
environment,  all  weather  capabilty,  and  resistance  to  counter  measures  necessitate  a 
multi  sensor  system  consisting  of  both  passive  and  active  sensors.  While  missile  based 
defence  is  effective;  due  to  the  short  reaction  times  needed  for  last  ditch  defence 
against  leakers,  automatic  rapid  fire  guns  are  employed  together  in  a  multi  layer 
defence.  Because  of  no  (or  limited  in  the  case  of  smart  ammunition)  correction 
capability  of  ammunition  after  it  is  fired,  accuracy  requirements  of  gun  based  systems 
are  very  stringent,  compared  to  the  missile  based  air  defence.  Processing  of  a  multi 
target  threat  scenario  in  an  all  weather  environment  requires  a  careful  selection  and 
integration  of  the  multi  sensor  suite.  To  achieve  the  total  synergy  offered  by  a  multi 
sensor  system,  optimal  estimation  and  data  fusion  techniques  based  on  stochastic  theory, 
which  can  be  realised  in  real  time  are  needed.  Dynamic  characteristics  of  the  platform 
(land  based,  terrestrial  vehicle  /  ship  mounted)  as  well  as  structural  motions  of  hull 
degrade  the  system  performance  and  hence  have  to  be  measured  and  compensated  for,  in 
real  time.  Modelling  &  simulation  of  the  total  system  by  integrating  all  the  above 
complex  tasks  is  an  important  means  to  optimize  and  realize  a  high  performance  air 
defence  system. 

Based  on  the  development  and  manufacturing  experience  of  SKYGUARD ,  GEPARD  and 
SEAGUARD,  this  paper  deals  with  modelling  and  multi  sensor  signal  processing  in  air 
defence.  Multi  sensor  suite  selection  and  integration  are  discussed  and  the  functional 
principle  of  an  integrated  novel  multi  sensor  WHISS,  which  is  under  development  is 
briefly  described.  Models  for  targets,  sensors  and  effectors  are  dealt  with  and  modern 
optimal  estimation  techniques  for  estimation  and  prediction  of  target  flight 
trajectories  ore  presented.  Influence  of  hull  motions  and  methods  of  compensation  are 
explained.  Advantages  offered  by  multi  sensor  data  fusion  in  air  defence  are  pointed 
out.  Real  time  processing  implementation  aspects,  and  possible  use  as  well  as  state  of 
the  art  of  expert  system  technology  are  presented. 


2  MULTI  SENSOR  INTEGRATION 

The  deficiencies  of  active  (Radar  /  Laser)  and  passive  (IR  /  acoustic  /  optical) 
sensors  for  both  surveillance  and  tracking  of  air  targets  are  well  known,  and  it  is  a 
common  knowledge  that  a  solitary  sensor  can  not  perform  all  the  required  functions,  day 
and  night  under  all  weather  conditions  for  all  threat  scenaria.  As  such,  there  is  a  need 
to  integrate  multiple  sensors  of  different  type,  which  increases  resistance  to  counter 
measures  and  provides  a  graceful  performance  degradation  capability  in  case  of  failures. 
To  realize  multi  sensor  integration  and  achieve  the  total  benefits  of  synergy  (with  the 
motto  "The  whole  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  parts"),  proper  care  ha3  to  be  taken  in 
the  selection  and  physical  integration  of  sensors,  as  well  as  in  sensor  data  fusion. 
Functional  and  operational  requirements  of  the  mission,  constraints  on  the  reaction 
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times,  envelopes  of  coverage,  threat  characteristics  and  performance  deficiencies  of 
each  individual  sensor  are  some  of  the  factors  that  guide  the  selection  process  of  the 
multi  sensor  suite.  Multi  sensor  integration  requirements,  sensor  survivability, 
reconf igurability  and  mission  adaptability,  as  well  as  functional  redundancy  and  backup 
capability  are  key  factors  that  effect  the  choice  of  sensor  location. 

While  integration  of  different  types  of  individual  sensors  is  still  the  common 
practice,  there  are  recent  attempts  to  develop  mixed  sensors,  which  combine  both  active 
and  passive  sensors.  WHISS  (WHIspering  Search  System)  which  combines  both  Infrared 
Search  System  (IRSS)  and  Search  Radar  (Ref.  1),  is  one  of  the  typical  examples  of  s 
mixed  sensor  system  in  which  both  active  and  passive  sensors  are  integrated  in  an 
optimal  way.  Fig.  2  illustrates  the  main  functions  of  WHISS  (viz.  1.  Passive  search,  2. 
Radar  activation  for  a  short  interval,  and  3.  Correlation  of  IR  and  Radar  target  data), 
which  are  briefly  explained  as  follows. 

1.  Passive  search:  Thermal  radiation  received  by  the  IR  search  system  is  processed  in 
the  pre  screener  for  possible  targets,  which  are  analysed  in  detail  in  the  target 
extractor  by  comparing  the  target  information  with  the  clutter  map.  Possible  targets  are 
reported  to  the  Radar. 

2.  Radar  activation  for  a  short  interval:  Search  Radar  with  its  rotating  antenna 
transmits  a  beam  for  a  very  short  interval  in  the  direction  given  by  the  IRSS,  and 
delivers  the  received  echo  signal  on  the  Radar  /  IRSS  target  correlator. 

3.  Correlation  of  target  information:  If  Radar  confirms  the  target  detected  by  IRSS, 
target  information  is  reported  to  the  tracking  system.  Otherwise  target  coordinates  are 
registered  in  the  clutter  map,  which  helps  to  control  Radar  emission  in  that  direction. 


3  MODELLING 


3.1  General  Considerations 

Mathematical  models  are  a  compact  way  to  summarize  our  knowledge  about  a  process, 
and  are  fundamental  to  science  and  engineering.  They  are  derived  from  basic  laws  of 
Physics  and  experimental  data,  'and  ere  validated  for  their  adequacy  of  application.  It 
is  important  to  avoid  both  over  simplification  and  over  complication.  Models  ore  the 
heart  of  good  system  engineering,  and  choosing  /  deriving  right  models  that  match  with 
the  real  world  is  crucial  to  success.  As  mathematical  models,  generally  transfer 
functions,  difference  /  differential  equations,  state  space  representation,  Max.  !  Min. 
values  and  boundary  curves,  statistical  techniques  and  tabular  representat ions  are 
employed.  Models  are  employed  in  design,  simulation  and  operation  of  ar.  air  defence 
system  for  air  space  surveillance,  threat  analysis,  weapon  planning,  allocation, 
scheduling  and  engagement  as  well  as  for  fire  control  purposes.  An  air  defence  system 
consists  of  a  sensor  suite,  command  and  control  (CJ  )  system  and  effectors  (gun  /  missile 
based)  supported  by  electronic  support  /  counter  measures.  As  flight  trajectory  of  the 
ammunition  round  can  not  be  corrected,  gun  based  systems  have  comparatively  stringent 
i  equirements  on  the  accuracy  of  modelling  and  signal  processing.  In  this  paper,  gun 
based  systems  are  taKen  into  consideration,  the  requirements  of  which  in  general  cover 
missile  based  systems  as  well. 

High  accuracy  target  trajectory  prediction  requirements  of  a  gun  based  air  defence 
system  demand  modelling  (Fig.  3)  of  targets,  sensors,  processor  (CJ)  system  and 
effectors  in  such  a  way  that  system  dynamic  characteristics  and  accuracies,  as  well  as 
reaction  times  are  truely  represented.  Models  are  extensively  employed  during  concept, 
design  and  development  phases  for  the  analysis  of  reaction  times,  errors  and  stability, 
as  well  as  budgeting  of  errors  and  reaction  times.  Validated  models  are  further  employed 
in  the  operational  software  for  tracking  of  targets,  estimation  and  prediction  of  flight 
trajectories,  and  weapon  engagement.  Pre  established  models,  as  well  as  adaptive  models 
(which  adapt  online  to  the  particular  operational  conditions)  are  employed. 


3.2  Modelling  of  Fire  Control  Sub  Systems 

Pre  established  models  can  be  employed  to  the  elements  of  the  fire  control 
process,  the  character istics  of  which  are  reproducible.  One  time  accurate  modelling  is 
sufficient  enough  to  determine  the  mathematical  models  for  this  class.  Models  which  are 
matched  to  changing  conditions  of  operation,  based  on  direct  measurements  also  belong  to 
this  class  of  models,  in  which  pre  determined  sensitivity  functions  and  coefficients  are 
employed.  A  typical  example  for  this  is  the  ballistic  model.  Mathematical  models  for 
sensors,  effectors  and  processor  (C2)  system  belong  to  this  class. 

A  sensor  system  usually  consists  of  the  sub  systems  i)  Inertial  attitude  reference 
unit  ii)  Servo  system  iii)  Synchros  /  Coders  iv)  Tachos  /  Rate  gyros  v)  Radar  /  Electro 
optical  tracker  and  vi)  Laser  range  measuring  unit.  In  addition  to  i)  to  iv),  an 
effector  system  includes  gun  and  ammunition.  All  sub  system  characteristics  that 
influence  the  performance  have  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  in  the  modelling.  For  the 
fire  control  process  of  gun  based  air  defence,  various  sut  systems  can  be  modelled  as 
illustrated  in  Table  l.  Ballistics  of  chosen  ammunition  is  ore  of  the  important  models 
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in  the  fire  control  computation.  Generally  3  DOF  (Degree  Of  Freedom)  models  instead  of  6 
DOF  are  used  for  the  trajectory  of  the  projectile  to  reduce  online  computational  load. 
Special  models  which  are  based  on  validated  firing  tables  of  the  given  ammunition  are 
employed  for  the  computation  of  the  fire  control.  The  values  listed  in  the  table  are 
approximated  by  ana*/tical  functions  with  the  aim  of  minimizing  the  number  of  parameters 
and  computation  effort.  Meteorological  data  (temperature,  pressure  and  wind)  and  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  ammunition  round  effect  the  ballistic  computations  significantly.  As 
such  their  influence  is  taken  into  consideration  in  the  mathematical  mooels. 


3.3  Target  Modelling 


Fig.  4  gives  an  overview  of  the  target  models.  General  target  models  for  all 
possible  classes  are  implemented  and  the  choice  of  a  particular  model  is  made  depending 
on  the  actual  mission.  As  a  special  case,  target  model  that  describes  the  trajectory 
most  precisely  can  be  selected  online  automatically  or  by  an  operator.  Due  to  the 
adaptation  needed,  this  type  of  models  are  called  adaptive  models.  Referring  to  Fig.  4, 
depending  on  the  mission  it  may  be  necessary  to  dif f erentiate  and  choose  between  general 
models  (which  are  often  employed)  and  target  specific  models,  which  permit  a  very 
accurate  characterization  of  trajectory.  Depending  on  the  accuracy  of  modelling  target 
kinematics,  noise  in  the  state  estimation  can  be  suppressed,  and  extrapolation  error  for 
the  time  of  flight  of  the  projectile  can  be  reduced.  As  such,  target  modelling  deserves 
special  attention.  Target  kinematics  (Eq.  1)  can  be  described  by  the  dynamics  and  the 
measurements . 


d/dt  (*.) 
X 


t(x.a.t)  +  £ 

a(x,e,t)  +  v 


(i) 


A  general  target  model  usually  employed  is  from  "Singer”  (Ref.  2),  which  is 
mooelled  in  the  stationary  cartesian  coordinates.  In  this  model  (Fig.  5)  acceleration 
components  along  the  coordinate  axes  are  considered  to  be  independent  of  each  other  and 
can  be  represented  by  a  first  order  Markov  process  as  in  Eq.  2.  With  a  proper  selection 
of  the  parameters,  it  is  possible  to  represent  various  classes  of  targets  corresponding 
to  their  maneuverability.  Target  velocity  and  position  are  determined  by 
integration. 


d/dt (fi)  =  -(l/Tre)-a  +  I 

d/dt(v)  =  g  (2) 

d/dt(e)  *  x 

One  of  the  major  drawbacks  of  general  models  is  that  target  classes  are  characterized 
not  by  the  deterministic  part  of  the  model,  but  by  modelling  errors.  Modelling  errors 
can  be  reduced  by  employing  target  specific  models  (air  targets  in  Fig.  4),  in  which 
©priori  knowledge  can  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  target  model  becomes  more  precise, 
noise  suppression  and  trajectory  prediction  will  be  improved.  However,  as  target 
kinematics  is  described  more  and  more  precisely,  it  is  necessary  to  be  accurate  in 
assigning  the  target  to  the  model  in  the  online  process.  A  mistakenly  wrong  assignment 
can  amount  to  a  significantly  large  modelling  error,  even  though  it  is  set  to  a  minimum 
in  the  model. 

By  taking  special  kinematic  charocterist ics  into  consiceration,  modelling  the 
flight  Paths  of  aircrafts  and  drones  can  be  significantly  improved.  Their  maneuvers  are 
mainly  effected  by  transversal  aerodynamic  forces.  So,  the  direction  of  the  resulting 
acceleration  is  normal  to  the  flight  trajectory.  By  modelling  the  target  accelerations 
in  the  flight  path  fixed  coordinate  system  (Fig.  6),  (with  different  maneuverabilities 
along  the  length  axis  in  the  flight  direction  and  transversal  to  it),  this  effect  can  be 
taken  Into  consideration.  As  integration  for  determining  the  velocity  and  position  is 
carried  out  in  the  stationary  reference  system  of  the  fire  control  process, 
transf ormotion  from  the  flight  path  fixed  system  is  needed,  which  depends  on  the  target 
kinematic  state,  resulting  in  a  nonlinear  model  as  follows. 

d/dt(e)  =  X 

d/dt (v)  =  (3) 

d/dt(b)  =  -(1/T*,)'b  +  5 

Transversal  aerodynamic  force  required  for  a  maneuver  is  generated  through  the  lifting 
force  of  the  wings.  The  direction  of  possible  flight  acceleration  is  indicated  (Fig.  7) 
by  the  roll  angle,  which  can  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  target  model.  If  this 
roll  angle  is  indicated  by  the  tracking  sensor,  reaction  time  needed  to  know  a  maneuver 
is  significantly  reduced. 

Modelling  of  target  kinematics  is  possible  in  the  case  of  missiles  as  well, 
especially  when  position  of  the  object  under  attack  is  known  (Ref.  3),  e.g.  in  the  case 
of  ships  with  gun  based  last  ditch  defence.  For  missiles,  the  angle  of  LOS  (line  of 
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sight)  is  measured  and  the  course  is  corrected  (e.g.  by  proportional  navigation  (Fig.  8) 
where  change  of  course  angle  is  proportional  to  the  angular  rate  of  LOS). 

d/dt(XM)  =  Cfn- d/dt  (ctlos  )  (4) 


From  relative  kinematics  of  the  target  missile  and  the  object  under  attack,  most  of  the 
target  acceleration  can  be  determined  in  the  flight  path  fixed  coordinated  system,  and 
can  be  taken  into  consideration  in  the  deterministic  part  of  the  target  model. 


k?N  =  Cpn-  (-TtoVM  +  <J/  <eo  ,  gy  >  2  ) /Tt  «  ! 
Ttg  =  d/VM 


(5) 


Accelerations,  not  considered  aoove,  can  be  modelled  and  included  in  the  target  model  as 
a  l’st  order  Markov  process.  Velocity  and  position  can  be  obtained  by  integrating  in  the 
stationary  coordinate  system  of  the  fire  control  process.  Similar  to  aircrafts,  the 
resulting  target  specific  model  of  the  missile  is  also  nonlinear. 

d/dt(e.)  =  v 

d/dt(^<)  =  I*b-fepN  +  a  (6) 

d/dt (a)  =  -(l/T»)-a  +  L 

Helicopters  can  be  modelled  with  sufficient  accuracy  using  the  general  target 

model . 


3.4.  Model  Adaptation 

Mathematical  models  are  chosen  for  a  typical  target  class  and  are  adapted  online 
to  the  individual  characteristics  of  the  target  to  be  engaged.  One  of  the  methods  of 
model  adaptation  is  to  extend  the  target  states  by  the  model  parameters  to  be 
identified,  which  does  net  permit  the  U3e  of  simple  filters  due  to  the  resulting 
nonlinearity .  Further,  computation  reduirements  needed  for  model  extention  are 
overproportional,  and  time  needed  for  an  accurate  identification  of  model  parameters  is 
too  large.  As  such  this  method  is  applied  rarely. 

Adaptation  can  also  be  implemented  using  model  balancing.  Models  can  be  balanced 
online  by  employing  either  (i)  model  balancing  using  weighted  super imposit ion  (Fig.  9) 
or  (ii)  selecting  from  target  specific  models  (Fig.  10).  Both  methods  have  access  to  the 
given  set  of  target  models,  and  determine  the  adaptive  model  from  them.  They  are 
characterised  by  a  reasonably  good  speed  of  adaptation.  In  model  balancing  by  weighted 
superimposition,  the  extent  of  modelling  errors  for  each  model  is  determined,  based  on 
which  weighting  factors  for  model  superimposition  are  determined  in  such  a  way  that  a 
good  consistency  between  the  process  and  the  adapted  model  is  obtained.  This  method  is 
applied  for  the  case  of  general  target  models,  where  state  estimation  and  model 
balancing  are  done  by  means  of  a  general  purpose  filter  bank.  Model  balancing  by  model 
selection  is  mainly  applied  for  the  case  of  target  specific  models.  Model  selection  is 
done  either  manually  by  an  operator,  or  automatically  by  means  of  online  data 
processing.  The  criteria  for  model  selection  are  the  special  kinematic  features  of  a 
particular  target  class  and  target  state. 


4  FIRE  CONTROL  PROCESSING 

Fire  control  processing,  the  main  task  of  which  is  to  compute  weapon  pointing 
parameters  from  target  measurements  for  maximum  probability  of  hit,  is  the  core  of 
operational  data  processing  of  a  modern  air  defence  system.  In  addition,  it  computes 
signals  necessary  for  sensor  follow  up  and  for  supporting  the  fire  control  doctrine. 
Fig.  ii  illustrates  main  data  flow  and  influence  of  models  in  fire  control  data 
processing,  which  is  implemented  in  three  main  stages  viz.  1)  Pre  filter  2)  Tracking 
filter  and  3)  Prediction  and  ballistic  computation. 


4.1  Pre  Filter 

From  the  available  measurements  in  the  various  sensor  reference  frames,  pre  niter 
generates  the  target  measurements  in  the  reference  coordinate  system  of  the  fire  control 
process.  Fig.  12  illustrates  the  combination  of  signals  in  pre  filter,  which  consist  of 
1)  Bore  sight  error  of  the  tracking  sensor  2)  Sensor  follow  up  angle  and  3)  Attitude 
reference  in  the  case  of  a  single  tracking  sensor.  Corresponding  signals  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  case  of  multiple  tracking  sensors.  In  the  design, 
dynamic  transfer  function  and  in  the  implementation,  position  and  attitude  information 
of  the  sensors  are  employed.  As  such,  pre  filter  structure  and  design  are  strongly 
influenced  by  the  dynamic  characeristics  and  location  of  sensors.  Further,  piausibilty 
tests  for  sensor  measurements  are  carried  out  based  on  predicted  values.  In  case  of 
redundant  measurements  with  multiple  tracking  sensors,  the  measurements  are  verified  by 
comparing  with  each  other,  taking  specific  sensor  characteristics  into  consideration 
(e.g.  moving  away  of  the  range  gate  in  the  case  of  Radar  jamming). 
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4..  2  Tracking  Filter 

In  the  tracking  filter,  target  state  (position,  velocity  and  acceleration)  is 
estimated  based  on  stochastic  optimal  estimation  techniques.  As  position  and  velocity 
can  be  determined  by  integration  of  acceleration  in  a  stationary  reference  frame, 
computations  are  done  in  a  quasi  inertial  reference  coordinate  system.  While  estimation 
results  are  on  one  hand  dependent  on  the  quality  of  measurement  (noise),  on  the  other 
hand  the  employed  target  model  has  a  significant  influence.  Application  of  good  models 
with  very  small  modelling  errors  suppresses  noise  and  is  the  basis  for  trajectory 
prediction.  Taking  computation  requirements  into  consideration,  linear  models  which  are 
uncoupled  in  all  three  axes  are  preferably  employed.  As  target  model.  Singer  model  can 
be  employed.  Original  measurements,  which  are  uncoupled  in  polar  coordinates,  are  as 
well  assumed  to  be  uncoupled  in  the  cartesian  system.  Various  target  maneuvers  are  taken 
into  consideration  by  choosing  a  number  of  simple  target  models  with  different  parameter 
sets.  By  means  of  adaptive  superimposition,  the  target  model  with  best  fit  is 
determined,  which  leads  to  a  general  purpose  filter  bank  explained  as  follows.  The 
states  of  each  of  the  n  chosen  target  models  are  estimated  by  means  of  the  corresponding 
elemer'rary  Kalman  filters,  the  structure  of  which  is  shown  in  Fig.  13,  together  with  the 
resulting  filter  bank.  The  filter  equations  can  be  written  os  follows: 

Rk  =  Plk-£Tk-  (Ck-Plk-QTk  f  Rk)~> 

=  xlx  +  £k  ■  ( £k  -Ck  ■  xlk  ) 

£k  -  elk  -  £k  •  Ck  ■  elk  ( 7 ) 

3.1k  11  -  <tk  '  £k 

elk  11  "  ®k  ‘  Pk  1  0Tk  1  Qk 

By  evaluation  of  the  residues  of  each  elementary  filter,  the  weighting  factors  of  each 
of  the  models  /  elementary  filters  can  be  determined.  Assuming  quasi  stationary  target 
maneuvers,  the  weighting  factors  correspond  to  the  probability  of  the  particular  target 
model.  The  weighted  sum  of  each  estimate  is  the  result  of  the  adaptive  estimate.  The 
corresponding  error  covariance  can  be  computed  accordingly  as  given  below. 

Wi  .  k  =  Pb (ro-si .  k  )  •  A- w,  t  k  -  i  /X  Pb (resj  ,  k  )  •  0."  Wi ,  k  - 1 

“Xk  =  X  Wj  .  k  •  "XI .  k  (8) 

Pk  =  X  Wj  ,  k  •  (  .  k  -k  [  Xj  .  k  -Xk  ]  •  C  XJ  ■  k -Xk  3  T  ) 


This  filter  bank  con  be  employed  for  a  wide  spectrum  of  targets  and  as  such  is 
named  as  "General  Purpose  Filter  Bank"  (GPF8) .  A  drawback  of  the  GPFB  is  that  the 
maneuver  characteristics  of  the  targets  are  described  only  through  modelling  errors: 
i.e.  GPFB  has  a  narrow  bond  width  for  low  maneuver  targets  and  a  very  good  noise 
suppression.  However,  it  has  a  relatively  large  band  width  and  poor  noise  suppression 
for  high  maneuvering  targets.  Unf ortunate ly ,  a  simple  and  accurate  mathematical  model 
which  can  be  applied  in  general  for  all  possible  target  trajectories  does  not  exist. 
Under  special  conditions,  matched  target  specific  .models  can  be  employed,  resulting  in 
good  noise  suppression  for  high  maneuvering  targets.  As  already  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section,  target  specific  models  are  nonlinear  and  make  extended  Kalman  filters 
necessary.  The  filter  bank  can  be  built  corresponding  to  the  tree  structure  of  the 
target  models  (Fig.  4).  Adaptation  to  the  conditions  valid  at  a  given  time  is  done  by 
selecting  the  special  filters  (of  target  specific  models),  on  the  basis  of  the 
estimation  results  of  GPFB.  A  selection  logic  examines  whether  assumptions  for  the 
validity  of  a  special  filter  are  fulfilled  or  not.  If  they  are,  the  special  filter  takes 
over  the  state  estimation  process,  and  the  GPFB  processes  further  in  the  background. 

When  the  assumptions  for  the  validity  of  the  special  filter  ore  no  more  satisfied,  the 
state  estimation  task  is  handed  back  to  the  GPFB. 


4.3  Prediction  and  Ballistics 

In  gun  based  air  defence,  pointing  angle  and  angular  rate  of  the  gun  have  to  be 
computed  (Fig.  14),  for  which  crossing  point  of  trajectories  of  both  target  and 
pro  ■io-t-il  e  «re  determined  iteratively,  from  Lite  estimated  state  (obtained  from  the 
tracking  filter)  and  the  mathematical  model,  target  trajectory  is  predicted,  where  as 
flight  path  of  the  projectile  is  generated  from  the  ballistic  model.  For  precise  hit 
point  prediction,  an  usable  target  model  and  accurate  modelling  of  the  ballistics  of  the 
projectile  are  necessary.  Ballistics  are  dependent  on  the  meteorological  data  and  muzzle 
velocity  of  the  ammunition.  The  ballistic  model  makes  it  possible  to  correct  the  gun 
sight  in  elevation,  and  takes  into  consideration  angular  momentum  of  the  projectile  in 
azimuth.  Wind  is  an  additional  source  of  error  and  is  taken  into  consideration  for 
computing  gun  pointing  parameters. 
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5  SIMULATION 

Mathematical  simulation  is  an  important  means  jr  testing  and  traceability 
(demonstration)  of  performance  of  air  defence  systems.  Employing  simulation,  functional 

6  operational  performance  can  be  proposed,  corrections  and  changes  can  be  initiated 
before  realizing  in  hard  ware.  Statements  regarding  tactical  mission  planning,  and 
system  specifications  resulting  from  it,  can  be  made  employing  Monte  Carlo  simulation. 
Following  (Fig.  15)  is  an  example  for  functional  and  operational  simulation  that 
determines  the  performance  of  the  fire  control  algorithms  of  a  gun  based  anti  aircraft 
tank  ( AAT ) . 

Trajectories  of  various  targets  are  measured,  registered  and  corrected  for  errors 
by  smoothing,  and  are  arranged  as  per  target  class,  maneuver  characteristics  etc.  and 
are  recorded  on  a  data  medium.  Simulation  program,  recorded  target  trajectories  and 
measurement  noise  (modelled  based  on  sensor  characteristics  and  environment)  are 
employed  in  the  simulation.  Simulation  program  consists  of  fire  control  algorithms  to  be 
evaluated,  and  mathematical  models  for  the  sensor  /  effector  system  of  the  AAT.  On  one 
hand,  the  mode)  has  to  compute  the  measurements  of  the  AAT  from  the  given  target 
trajectrry,  which  are  taken  as  input  to  the  fire  control  algorithms.  On  the  other  hand, 
pointing  values  of  the  gun  have  to  follow  the  set  values  computed  from  the  fire  control 
algorithms.  Thus,  dynamic"-  interaction  between  the  equipment  and  the  fire  control 
computations  can  be  taken  into  consideration,  and  incorrect  over  estimation  of 
performance  of  the  algorithms  that  may  result  due  to  idealised  assumptions  can  be 
avoided.  Set  values  for  weapon  pointing  are  registered  and  ore  evaluated  by  comparing 
with  the  ideal  reference  values,  which  are  determined  from  the  exact  target 
trajectories.  Using  vulnerability  models  (in  the  most  simplified  version:  effective 
target  area),  hit  and  kill  probabilities  can  be  estimated.  Model  Tor  sensor  /  effector 
system  of  the  AAT,  illustrated  in  Fig.  16,  describes  the  dynamics  together  with  the 
servo  system.  Nonlinearities  (e.g.  in  the  tracking  Radar),  which  influence  the  overall 
system  performance  can  be  included  further. 


6  MULTI  SENSOR  DATA  FUSION 

Synergism  that  results  through  the  optimal  use  of  both  active  and  passive  sensors 
improves  (i)  overall  system’s  detection  range,  track  accuracy,  and  integrated  target 
identif ication.  Kill  assessment  and  ECCM  /  EMCON  capabilities  (ii)  track  initiation 
range  and  performance  estimates  of  individual  sensors.  Further  It  contributes  to  (1)  a 
reduction  of  false  alarm  rates  and  system  false  tracks,  (2)  an  improvement  of  track 
maintenance  for  difficult  targets,  (3)  a  more  graceful  system  degradation,  and  (4) 
elimination  of  multi  path  effects. 

Assuming  that  detections  of  each  sensor  are  independent  events,  overall  detection 
probability  of  the  total  system  with  n  sensors,  at  any  range  and  for  a  given  environment 
con  be  written  as 


Pd  =  l-(l-Pdl) (1-Pd2) . . (1-Pdn)  (9) 

By  means  of  cueing  one  sensor  with  any  other  to  search  a  specific  area,  detection  range 
of  the  individual  sensor  can  be  increased  further,  e.g.:  If  cues  (range  &  angle)  are 
provided  to  the  IR  system,  it  can  slow  down  the  scan  rate  or  lower  its  detection 
threshold  at  the  appropriate  location  to  improve  the  sensitivity. 

Features  of  the  operational  environment  can  be  estimated  by  using  different 
sensors,  e.g. :  MFR  (Multi  Functional  Radar)  can  help  determine  the  ...tent  of  ducting 
Phenomena  and  rain  environment,  regions  of  rufn  can  be  determined  from  VSR  (Volume 
Search  Radar)  signals,  and  ESM  can  help  locate  and  determine  the  exact  nature  of  the  ECM 
(Electronic  Counter  Measures).  Logical  combination  of  these  reports  can  be  used  to  get 
an  useful  environmental  scenario  (ducting,  weather.  Jamming  etc.),  which  allows  to 
optimize  the  performance  of  each  sensor.  By  means  of  cueing  one  3ensor  to  another,  the 
second  sensor  can  allocate  resources  end  initiate  track  immediately,  which  reduces  the 
time  for  track  initiation  and  thus  increases  the  track  initiation  range.  Different  type 
of  sensors  con  contribute  to  the  fused  system  track  accuracy  by  providing  accurate 
measurements  in  various  dimensions  and  using  different  regions  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum. 


Multi  senj.nr  svneroism  helos  to  track  individual  /  group  of  targets,  which  con  be 
difficult  for  individual  sensors.  This  Includes  crossing,  merging,  separating,  low 
probability  of  detection,  high  speed,  near  range,  high  acceleration  or  lew  elevation 
targets  with  multi  path  propagation.  If  two  targets  cross,  all  the  accumulated  knowledge 
of  the  two  targets  might  be  swapped  (due  to  confusion)  with  an  individual  sensor. 

However,  multi  sensor  data  fusion  uses  all  the  available  measured  parameters  to  maintain 
tracks,  and  avoids  a  track  swap.  Fig.  17  shows  the  view  of  crossing  targets  as  seen  from 
an  IRSTS  (Infra  Red  Search  and  Track  System)  and  Radar.  The  IRSTS  could  mistake  the 
crossing  targets  for  maneuvering  targets  and  swap  the  track  data.  However  Radar’s  range 
data  helps  to  resolve  the  confusion.  Targets  with  low  probability  of  detection  can  be 
detected  and  tracked  using  multi  sensor  synergism.  E.g.  for  the  case  of  poor  Radar 
detection  of  a  low  RCS  target,  system  fused  track  file  obtained  through  other  sensors 
can  provide  enough  information  to  periodically  cue  the  Radar  or  allow  the  Radar  to 
maintain  the  undetectable  /  poorly  detectable  target’s  track.  In  a  similar  way  Radar 
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range  data  or  the  ESM’ s  ability  to  descriminate  particular  targets  could  help  the  IRSTS 
maintain  track  of  nearby  or  high  dynamic  targets. 

The  low  elevation  target  with  multi  path  propagation  has  plagued  Radars  and  the  so 
called  mirror  effect  (Fig.  18)  is  detrimental  to  the  performance  of  an  air  defence 
system.  IRSTS  can  help  resolve  this  problem  by  its  relative  indifference  to  multipath 
propagation.  Multi  sensor  data  can  be  used  to  expand  the  target  signature  which  results 
in  an  improved  target  classification  /  identification  capability.  Multiple  targets  that 
are  closely  spaced  are  difficult  to  be  resolved  by  a  single  sensor,  which  can  be  better 
solved  using  multi  sensor  data.  E.g.  Radar  can  help  resolve  two  targets  closely  spaced 
in  angle  and  being  tracked  as  a  single  target  by  the  IRSTS.  Multi  sensors  can  contribute 
to  an  improved  kill  assessment  capability.  E.g.  Radar  provides  target  SNR,  doppler 
changes,  cessation  of  down  link  if  it  exists,  as  well  as  multiple  returns  (from 
fragments).  IR  sensor  provides  angle  position  changes,  changes  in  target  signature  as 
well  as  war  head  detonation  detection.  ESM  indicates  cessation  of  target  emission.  All 
the  above  mentioned  advantages  due  to  multi  sensor  synergism  can  be  realised  by 
controlling  and  combining  multi  sensor  data.  Ref.  4.  illustrates  different  methods  of 
data  representation  and  association,  including  Dempster-Shaf er  method  of  evidential 
reasoning,  which  helps  to  utilize  fully  each  sensor’s  information  regardless  of  its 
form. 


7  INFLUENCE  OF  HULL  MOTIONS 

Motions  of  hull  structures  of  sensor  /  effector  platforms  may  introduce 
significant  errors  which  in  turn  degrade  the  performance  of  air  defence  (especially  gun 
based)  systems.  Fig.  19  illustrates  canting  of  the  hull  of  an  AAT ,  resulting  due  to  the 
reaction  forces  of  a  fire  burst.  If  this  is  not  compensated  by  proper  means,  no 
distinction  can  be  made  between  hull  motion  and  real  target  motion.  Hull  motion  may  be 
interpreted  as  target  maneuver,  causing  significant  errors  in  the  prediction  of  target 
motion,  which  degrades  the  performance  of  the  fire  control  system.  Real  time 
compensation  of  hull  motions,  using  gyro  measurements  is  a  means  of  overcoming  this 
problem.  The  problem  of  hull  motions  plays  a  much  more  significant  role  in  naval  vessels 
due  to  bending  and  flexing  of  hutl  structures.  The  benefits  offered  by  multi  sensor 
integration  and  data  fusion  can  be  incorporated  and  utilised  fully,  only  when  needed 
alignment  accuracies  between  various  sensor  and  effector  modules  can  be  guaranteed  v  ider 
all  environmental  and  operating  conditions.  Usually,  each  high  performance  sensor  is 
inertially  stabilized  on  naval  vessels  using  a  local  inertial  -eference  unit.  From  gyro 
and  accelerometer  measurements  of  the  corresponding  inertial  reference  units,  it  is 
possible  to  estimate  in  real  time  dynamic  misalignments  between  any  two  modules 
resulting  due  to  hull  motions.  Ref.  5  investigates  a  high  accuracy  dynamic  alignment 
system,  which  estimates  the  misalignment  angles  between  any  two  modules  based  on  angular 
/  velocity  incremental  measurements  provided  by  the  strapdown  inertial  reference  units 
locally  incorporated.  Fig.  20  illustrates  a  dynamic  alignment  system  for  a  modular 
system  (with  n  modules).  It  allows  unrestricted  transfer  of  target  data  from  any  sensor 
to  any  other  without  loss  of  accuracy,  improves  the  performance  and  makes  it  possible  to 
exploit  all  the  potential  applications. 


8  REAL  TIME  ASPECTS 

An  air  defence  system  requires  considerable  amount  of  embedded  computing 
resources.  The  embedded  system  must  interact  with  multiple  external  devices  and  respond 
in  "real  time".  Since  external  actions  are  asynchronous  and  potentially  simultaneous,  a 
concurrent  structure  is  evident.  A  concurrent  program  specifies  two  or  more  sequential 
programs,  that  may  be  executed  at  the  same  time.  This  concurrency  may  be  actual,  having 
two  or  more  processors,  or  apparent  with  interleaved  execution  on  a  single  processor. 

The  traditional  approach  to  control  concurrent  processes  has  been  through  the  use  of  a 
real  time  executive,  based  on  the  model  of  many  tasks  executing  on  a  single  processor. 
Executive  is  the  program,  that  looks  at  the  current  state  of  the  system  and  decides 
which  task  shall  be  executed  next. The  standard  implementation  language  for  embedded 
systems  is  Ada.  Model  of  concurrency  in  Ada  is  different  from  conventional  approaches. 
Its  view  of  multi  tasking  is  that  tasks  are  concurrent  asynchronous  processes, 
potentially  each  with  its  own  processor.  The  intrinsic  feature  for  task  communication 
and  synchronisation  is  the  rendezvous.  Ada  has  no  need  for  a  real  time  executive. 

Instead  there  is  a  hidden  run  time  system  that  underlies  the  Ada  tasking  model,  but  is 
not  visible  to  the  programmer. 

If  the  required  resources  exceed  a  single  processor,  a  multi  processor  system  is 
needed.  For  the  realisation  of  a  multi  processor  system  two  questions  are  of  global 
evidence:  1.  Which  architecture  is  to  be  used?  2.  How  are  the  processes  distributed 
among  the  processors?  Possible  hardware  architectures  are:  i.  Multi  Processor  System 
(MP):  Base  of  the  architecture  is  a  memory,  which  is  accessible  from  all  processors. 

Data  is  common  on  the  memory,  ii.  Multiple  Processors  System  (MPS) :  This  architecture 
consists  of  pairs  of  processors  and  local  memories,  which  are  linked  by  a  network.  There 
is  no  common  memory.  Data  exchange  is  made  by  means  of  the  network.  Possible  principles 
for  the  distribution  of  the  application  are:  1.  Dedicated  Function  Allocation:  Functions 
are  allocated  to  the  processors.  2.  Traffic  Sharing:  Independent  data  streams  are 
exchanged  between  the  processors.  Distribution  of  the  functions  can  be  performed  in  a 
static  or  dynamic  manner.  3.  Dynamic  Load  Balancing:  Processes  are  distributed  according 
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to  the  current  load  of  the  processors.  Architecture  and  distribution  principles  are 
chosen  depending  on  the  application.  For  larger  systems,  an  MPS  architecture  and  dynamic 
load  balancing  are  prefered. 


9  APPLICATION  OF  EXPERT  SYSTEMS 

Expert  systems  can  support  the  following  functions  in  air  defence  (Ref.  6).  1) 
Interpretation  of  data  from  various  sensors  for  target  identification  and  classification 
including  IFF  2)  Threat  evaluation.  Planning  /  Coordination  /  Engagement  of  sensors  and 
effectors.  Most  of  these  tasks  are  time  critical  and  have  to  be  performed  in  real  time, 
for  which  expert  system  technology  is  not  yet  mature.  Features  that  effect  the  real  time 
behaviour  (Ref.  7)  are  used  for  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the  expert  system  shells 
available  on  the  market,  and  are  summarized  briefly  as  follows. 

Features  that  effect  real  time  behaviour: 

1.  Knowledge  base:  The  size  of  it  (which  is  mainly  a  function  of  number  of  rules  and 
facts)  determines  the  needed  memory  size.  As  the  inference  machine  verifies  the  total 
rule  base  for  each  evaluation  cycle,  it  has  a  tremendous  effect  on  the  run  time 
characteristic  of  the  expert  system,  most  of  the  computer  time  being  required  for 
pattern  matching. 

2.  Computing  time:  As  path  to  a  solution  is  determined  dynamicall'.  by  interpretation  of 
the  knowledge  base,  time  needed  for  computation  is  normally  larger  compared  to 
sequential  /  hard  wired  programs.  Methods  of  implementation  also  effect  computing  time 
considerably  (e.g.  Garbage  collection  in  Lisp). 

3. Synchronization  with  external  events:  Real  time  expert  system  should  have  a  process 
interface,  which  allows  to  read  sensor  data  in  real  time.  The  expert  system  / 
implementation  language  should  have  the  possibility  to  transfer  sensor  data  directly 
into  the  knowledge  base,  time  efficiently. 

4.  Controlled  erasing  of  facts:  As  the  time  validity  of  sensor  data,  and  the  facts 
derived  from,  change  during  system  operation,  techniques  must  be  implemented  to 
guarantee  the  consistency  of  the  knowledge  base,  and  past  knowledge  elements  which  are 
no  more  valid  should  be  removed. 

5.  Guaranteed  response  time:  All  results  that  can  be  used  should  be  delivered  within  a 
defined  time  interval.  As  expert  systems,  in  general  employ  non  deterministic  search 
strategies,  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  the  response  times  by  dimensioning  hard 
ware. 

6.  Continuous  operation:  Existing  expert  systems  end  their  evaluation  cycle  if  there  are 
no  more  rules  to  be  processed.  Expert  systems  capable  of  real  time  processing  should 
hand  over  to  a  waiting  status  which  is  revoked  as  new  input  data  is  received.  Further, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  interrupt  the  processing  of  knowledge  by  external  events. 

7. Integration  of  subprograms  written  in  conventional  languages:  The  expert  system  must 
have  the  possibility  of  integrating  subprograms  written  in  conventional  languages  e.g 
procedures  for  signal  processing,  data  reduction,  feature  extraction  and  I/O  processing. 

Table  2  shows  a  comparision  of  the  shells  available  in  the  market  for  the  above 
real  time  features.  Investigations  have  shown. that  none  of  them  are  suitable  for  the 
development  of  real  time  expert  systems  for  application  in  air  defence.  The  main  draw 
bocks  are  1)  no  process  interface  2)  no  possibility  of  permanent  operation  because  of 
garbage  collection  3)  too  much  overhead  as  far  as  memory  and  computation  time  are 
concerned,  which  is  due  to  the  wide  application  spectrum  of  expert  system  shells  and  4) 
no  possibility  of  extention  for  including  new  system  functions. 

While  small  or  medium  sized  projects  can  be  realized  by  simple  rule  based  expert 
system  shells  which  are  capable  to  generate  hand  wired  Ada  programs,  one  needs  in 
general  a  comfortable  and  high  performance  shell  such  as  G2.  In  order  to  integrate  the 
expert  system  in  the  operating  system,  possiblities  to  convert  expert  systems  to  Ada  are 
needed,  for  which  no  development  tools  are  offered  today  in  the  market.  Moreover 
performance  capabilities  of  today’s  hardware  are  not  adequate  to  fulfill  the  stringent 
real  time  requirements.  Today  no  commercial  development  system  exists  which  guarantees  a 
successful  application  of  this  technology  for  realising  real  time  expert  systems. 
Innovative  developments  (e.g.  parallel  computer),  however,  may  provide  successful 
solutions  in  the  future. 


10  CONCLUSIONS 

Modelling  plays  an  important  role  in  sensor  signal  processing,  target  flight 
trajectory  estimation  and  prediction,  as  well  as  in  the  computation  of  the  ballistics  of 
the  projectile,  the  real  time  implementation  of  which  is  essential  to  the  succesful 
performance  of  an  air  defence  system.  Application  of  modern  state  of  the  art  optimal 
stochastic  estimation  techniques,  in  combination  with  realistic  target  modelling,  result 
in  GPFB  (General  Purpose  Filter  Bank)  or  extended  Kalman  Filter,  which  can  be  adapted  to 
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every  mission  situation  to  estimate  and  predict  the  target  trajectory  to  the  needed 
accuracy.  Sensor  data  alignment  (which  consists  of  time  validity,  parallax  correction  as 
well  as  alignment  and  transformation  of  coordinates)  in  real  time  is  crucial  to 
implement  multi  sensor  data  fusion  and  realise  the  benefits  of  synergy  resulting  from 
it.  Compensation  of  hull  motions  /  deformations  in  real  time  enables  to  align  data  and 
provides  the  capability  to  transfer  target  data  from  any  sensor  to  any  other  sensor  / 
effector  at  a  different  location.  While  expert  systems  promise  a  number  of  applications 
which  can  further  enhance  the  performance  of  an  air  defence  system,  current  state  of  the 
art  of  expert  system  technology  is  not  suited  for  real  time  applications. 
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Fig.  3:  Models  in  Air  Defence  System 
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Fig.  4:  Tree  Structure  of  Target  Models 


Fig.  5:  “Singer"  Model 
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Fig.  13:  General  Purpose  Filter  Bank 
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Fig.  19:  Influence  of  Fire  Burst  on  an  AAT 
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THE  USE  OF  SYSTEM  SIMULATION  DURING  THE  DEFINITION  PHASE 
OF  THE  PASSENGER  TRANSPORT  AIRCRAFT  MPC75 


by 

Dieter  Day  and  August  Krdger. 
Deutsche  Airbus  GmbH 
PO.Box  950109 
D-2103  Hamburg  95 
West-Germany 


Summary 

The  paper  starts  with  some  general  remarks  concerning  Me  tasks  to  be  performed  during  the  definition  phase  of  a  civil  passenger 
aircraft  and  states  the  importance  of  the  use  of  simulation  as  a  design  tool. 

A  more  detailed  differentiation  of  the  terms  'systems"  and  "simulation"  is  given  with  the  emphasis  on  realtime  simulation. 

The  present  use  of  simulation  In  four  areas  Is  described:  for  systems  engineering  and  know-how  accumulation;  for  aircraft  systems 
automation,  monitoring  and  handling  in  failure  cases;  for  tests  of  programmed  avionic  boxes,  specially  the  fly-by-wire  system  and  for 
flight  simulation  with  and  without  pilot  in  the  loop. 


1.  Tasks  of  the  Definition  Phase 

ft  Is  known  that  about  85%  of  the  life-cycle-cost  of  a  main  system  tike  an  aircraft  wiil  be  determined  during  the  definition 
phase. 

We  know  that  the  development  cost  of  a  new  aircraft  will  really  burden  the  financial  capacity  of  a  company,  therefore,  the 
effort  and  the  time  for  the  development  will  be  restricted. 

The  task  is  to  define  an  aircraft  together  with  Its  systems  having  a  performance  competitive  on  the  market  in  1995.  That 
means  to  generate  qualified  design  decisions,  start  with  system  integration  engineering  and  find  out  development  risks 
to  be  worked  at. 

Looking  at  the  technological  situation  we  see: 

a  dramatical  increase  of  processor  speed  and  memory  size  with  constant  or  decreasing  hardware-cost 

more  pretentious  requirements  for  new  systems  with  an  increased  use  of  processors  also  in  primarily  mechanical 
systems 

an  increased  coupling  of  all  aircraft  systems,  specially  for  fly-by-wire  and  autoflight,  caution  and  warning  as  well  as 
centralized  maintenance 

an  increase  of  software-development  cost  and  the  growth  of  necessary  investments  for  new  technology  (processors, 
operating  systems  and  related  tools). 


So  It  i3  a  big  challenge  for  an  a/c  manufacturer  to  build  up  during  the  definition  phase  the  tools  for  the  definition  and 
integration  of  digital  systems,  especially  because  information  processing  is  not  his  traditional  domain  and  he  may  be 
dependent  on  suppliers. 


In  the  present  situation  the  Increased  use  of  simulation  facilities  is  absolutely  necessary  because 


simulation  projects  will  integrate  the  knowledge  of  different  specialists  and  therefore  support  system-oriented 
thinking, 


the  quality  of  simulation  results  will  Indicate  the  status  of  the  aircraft  and  systems  definition, 

system  simulation  will  be  used  by  the  engineers  as  a  "sparring  partner"  for  requirements-,  design-  and  performance- 
analysis  improving  so  the  quality  of  their  work, 


simulation  models  should  be  structured  In  accordance  to  tho  real  system,  so  they  can  be  used  later  on  during  the 
usvs.cprr.snt  Siiu  csriln Cation  piisss  us  tea!  tools  lor  ulack  uoxos, 


simulations  should  be  used  as  a  translation  tool  for  the  intentions  of  engineers  and  "he  experience  of  the  pilots  as 
users. 


Ten  years  ago  It  still  had  to  be  argumented  for  the  cost  effective  use  of  simulation  and  simulators  for  the  development  of  a 
civil  aircraft  [1] .  Today  this  approach  seems  to  be  well  accepted. 

Boeing  reported  [2],  that  they  have  increased  thoir  simulator  use  from  3600  h  in  1976  to  41000  h  in  1982,  when  the  757  and 
the  767  were  developed  using  about  75%  of  the  capacity  of  the  simulation  centor.  The  most  Intensive  users  have  been  the 
stability  and  control  group  and  the  flight  deck  integration  and  avionics  group. 
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2.  Defining  the  Terms  "System"  and  “Simuiailon" 


It  was  very  interesting  for  us  to  find  already  within  the  AGARD  Conference  Proceedings  No.  79  on  simulation  from  1970 
already  the  attempt  of  Mr.  BrOning  to  define  those  both  expressions.  He  at  that  time  looked  into  seven  dictionaries,  found 
different  explanations  and  at  the  end  asked  whether  the  definition  of  1964,  he  liked  best,  is  still  valid. 

As  we  know,  a  system  is  defined  as  a  group  of  things  working  together  to  perform  a  defineable  task.  Which  things  belong  to 
a  system  depend  on  tho  borderline  drawn  in  accordance  to  the  problem  to  be  studied. 

For  the  description  of  the  aircraft  we  use  a  hierarchy  of  systems.  We  call  the  aircraft  the  main  system.  In  relation  to  that, 
systems  are  ihe  engines,  the  APU  and  the  fuel  environmental  control,  electrical  and  hydraulic  system. 

If  we  want  to  address  our  attention  to  parts  of  those  systems,  we  call  them  subsystems.  The  smallest  parts  considered  are  the 
components. 

Simulation  is  defined  by  the  imitation  of  a  system  by  a  model  and  the  analysis  of  the  behaviour  of  that  system  model.  For  our 
paper  we  only  want  to  look  at  computer-based  simulations. 

We  normally  look  on  the  behaviour  of  a  system  as  a  function  of  time.  When  we  are  to  calculate  the  reaction  of  a  system-model 
to  an  input  due  to  the  normally  actual  elapsed  time,  we  call  that  real  time  simulation. 

To  get  a  system-model  three  steps  are  necessary  (see  flg.1). 

First,  the  system  to  be  simulated  has  to  be  analysed  and  a  model  has  to  be  defined  which  is  adequate  for  the  questions  the 
simulation  should  answer.  Therefore,  different  models  of  a  system  will  be  used  In  accordance  to  the  aspects  to  ba  looked  at, 
for  example 

-  the  Influence  of  different  component  parameters  on  the  system  performance, 
the  determination  of  the  behaviour  at  minimum  or  maximum  inputs, 

-  the  reaction  on  disturbances, 
the  effects  of  failures, 

the  handling  procedures, 

the  performance  of  the  system  with  the  pilot  in  the  loop. 

The  intention  is  to  design  the  simplest  allowable  model. 

After  the  definition  of  the  model,  in  a  second  step,  it  has  to  be  implemented  as  accurate  as  possible  in  the  computer.  The 
computer  model  has  to  be  verified  against  the  system  description  to  show  the  proper  implementation  together  with  the  limits 
of  accordance. 

The  third  step  is  the  proof  of  the  validity  of  the  computer  based  model  compared  with  the  actual  system.  So  for  the  same 
inputs  simulated  and  real  outputs  will  be  compared  and  often  the  system  model  will  be  updated. 


3.  Simulations  in  the  Definition  Phase 


Four  typos  of  simulations  are  already  or  will  be  built  up.  First  the  simulation  of  singlB  systems  for  the  purpose  of  system 
engineering,  second  a  model  for  system  monitoring  and  failure  propagation,  third  a  test  bench  for  stimulating,  measure  and 
analysing  processor-based  black  boxes  and  fourth  an  experimental  flight  simulator  will  be  described  in  the  following. 


3.1  Simulation  of  Systems 

The  basic  mechanical  systems  of  the  aircraft  are: 

Powerplant  (engine  1,  2),  auxiliary  power  unit,  fuel  system,  air  system  (including  environmental  control  and  pneumatic), 
electrical  system,  hydraulic  system,  landing  gear  and  flight  control.  For  each  system  a  simulation  model  will  be  programmed 
to  represent  the  structure  of  the  system  and  the  performance  of  Its  components  so  that  the  total  system  performance  can  be 
analysed.  The  model  should  run  in  real  time,  but  this  is  not  absolutely  necessary  and  depends  on  the  modelled  aspects.  The 
system  model  will  accumulate  knowledge  of  different  specialists,  it  will  help  to  find  problems  early  In  the  design  process,  It 
should  be  able  to  answer  engineering  questions,  being  a  "sparring  partner1'  for  the  specialist.  With  the  simulation  it  should  be 
possible  to  avoid  some  hardware  tests.  During  the  test  and  Integration  period  for  the  system,  its  simulation  should  be  used  to 
help  in  solving  unforeseen  problems. 

The  model  should  be  improved  during  the  development  process,  when  new  Information  is  available.  At  the  end  It  will  repre¬ 
sent  together  with  a  system  and  model  description,  the  total  knowledge  about  the  system  and  its  capabilities.  Such  a  model 
can  be  used  to  preserve  know-how  after  the  development  phase  and  to  transport  know-how.  It  therefore  can  be  used  for 
solving  maintenance  problems  and  for  the  ueveipmuni  or  modifications,  it  aiso  can  be  used  for  training  purposes. 

As  an  example  the  hydraulic  system  at  the  Airbus  320  is  shown  In  figure  2.  The  principle  layout  of  each  of  the  three  systems 
is  shown  in  figure  3. 

Hydraulic  fluid  is  legated  in  a  reservoir  pressurized  by, bleed  air.  A  pump  feeds  the  hydraulic  liquid  into  an  accumulator  and 
through  a  pressure  controller  into  the  supply  tubes.  Fast  actuators  for  ailerons  or  spoilers  may  have  their  individual 
accumulators.  Some  of  the  consumers  like  landing  gear,  slats  and  flaps  are  seperated  by  a  priority  valve.  The  coupling  of  the 
green  and  yellow  system  Is  performed  by  a  power  transfer  unit  which  can  be  looked  at  in  a  single  system  as  a  pump  or  a 
consumer,  controlled  by  tho  system  pressure. 
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For  the  simulation  of  the  hydraulic  system  the  different  components  like  pumps,  accumulators,  valves  and  consumers  are 
programmed  as  modules  and  linked  together.  ,  he  performance  (the  adequacy)  of  the  component  models  has  to  be  chosen 
accordance  to  the  questions  to  be  answered. 

In  addition  to  the  model  a  control  program  and  some  support  programs  are  necessary  which  allow 
the  setting  of  values  at  the  beginning, 

the  possibility  of  steering  certain  values  in  accordance  to  a  definable  time  function, 
the  Introduction  of  errors  by  Intentional  setting  of  dynamical  values, 
the  storage  of  every  value  of  Interest  as  a  function  of  time  and  in  addition, 
some  plotting  and  analysis  programs. 


3.2  Centralized  System  Monitoring 

The  optimal  display  of  information  for  the  pilot  about  the  conditions  of  his  basic  systems  and  the  display  of  Information 
together  with  the  handling  procedures  In  the  case  of  malfunctions  have  to  be  evaluated.  Therefore,  a  graphical  workstation 
based  panel  and  display  simulator  was  built  [3].  The  physical  arrangement  of  the  monitors  to  simulate  the  overhead  panels 
and  the  engine  and  warning  display  together  with  the  system  display  and  the  push  button  control  Is  shown  In  figure  4. 

Figure  5  and  6  give  examples  for  the  display  pages  and  the  overhead  panels.  The  graphics  are  based  on  the  graphic  tool 
'Data  Views1  (DV),  which  consists  of  an  editor  to  draw  the  images  and  a  set  of  library  routines  to  Implement  the  generated 
Images  In  a  program  and  to  control  the  color  and  position  of  symbols  and  characters.  All  monitors  have  touch-sensitive 
screens,  so  that  all  push  buttons  and  control  knobs  can  be  activated. 

The  simulated  displays  and  controls  together  with  models  of  the  basic  aircraft  systems  are  running  on  two  SUN  312/60 
workstations  with  graphic  processors.  The  two  computers  and  a  third  one  for  SW-development  and  data  analysis  are  coupled 
by  Ethernet. 

Figure  7  shows  the  coupling  of  the  simulated  models  so  that  a  propagation  of  failures  will  occur  and  can  be  studied.  A 
control  program  with  the  capabilities  mentioned  in  section  3.1  gives  the  opportunity  to  Initialize  failures  and  store  every  value 
of  Interest  for  later  analysis.  With  this  tool  the  monitoring  algorithms  for  the  systems  can  be  tested.  The  structure  of  the  whole 
system  Is  shown  In  figure  8. 

Each  model  is  built  up  with  the  structure  of  the  original  system.  So  in  the  program  submodels  are  defined  with  the  goal  to 
have  less  Interfacing  values.  Most  of  the  values  have  a  physical  meaning  like  In  the  real  system.  Many  submodels  are 
equipment  models  like  valves,  motors  and  pumps.  Each  model  should  simulate  with  allowable  simplification  the  real  system. 
They  can  be  controlled  in  real  time,  so  with  this  approach  the  actual  functionality  is  available  including  failure  propagation. 


3.3  Flight  Control  Test  Station 

3.3.1  MPC  75  Flight  Control  /  Autoflight  System  Concept 


For  MPC  75  a  ’fly  by  computer'  control  system  Is  in  the  definition  phase.  The  core  of  MPC  75  Integrated  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  flight  control/  autoflight  system  are  2  groups  of  dissimilar  computers  containing  transputer  and  ASIC 
(Application  Specific  1C)  hardware. 

As  an  example  pitch  control  is  described  in  more  detail  In  figure  9.  The  concept  for  pitch  control  laws  under  normal 
operation  foresees  load  factor  demand  with  load  factor  limitation  and  pitch  rate  damping  leading  to 

neutral  static  stability  by  permanent  autotrlm 

turn  compensation  up  to  35  deg  bank  steady  turn 

handling  qualities  not  affected  by  speed,  weight  and  C.G.  variation 

gust,  thrust  and  configuration  changes,  airbraking  etc.  with  minimum  disturbance  on  short  term  flight  path  and 
attitude. 


The  ground  control  law  with  direct  and  maximum  elevator  defection  available  is  phased  in  at  touch  down  and  phased  out 
after  lift  off.  Below  the  transition  altitude  flare  law  Is  activated  where  autotrlm  Is  cancelled  and  conventional  stick  force 
stability  is  reestablished. 

There  Is  a  flight  envelope  protection  with  high  angle  of  attack  limitation,  high  speed  limitation  and  alpha  floor  control  law. 
High  angle  of  attack  law  is  activated  when  tho  AOA  Is  above  a  limit  leading  to  positive  static  stability  and  stall  protection  with 
safe  operation  at  maximum  nn.  Mign  spued  law  introduces  positive  static  staoiiity  aoove  maximum  speed  (VmG/mMG;  and 
reduces  speed/Mach  excursions  to  a  minimum  without  load  factor  exceeding  limitation.  If  filtered  AOA  exceeds  the  alpha 
floor  limitation  e.g.  in  excessive  wind  shear  conditions  Take  off/Go  Around  engine  thrust  is  activated  disregarding  actual 
thrust  lever  position.  To  proof  this  concept  a  predeveloped  system  will  be  available  this  year  for  intensive  examination  on  our 
flight  control  teststatlon. 
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3.3.2  Test  Station  Description 


For  flight  control/autoflight  system  feasibility  studies  up  to  prototype  validation  a  test  station  is  available  including  simulation 
of  aerodynamic  loads  on  control  surfaces  by  computer  controlled  hydraulic  actuators. 

The  most  powerful  part  of  the  test  station  is  the  avlonc  signal  conversion  and  test  computer  with  its  test  control  computer 
and  test  registration  and  analysis  computer,  shown  in  figure  10. 

This  system  Is  used  as  an  open  loop  test  bench  with  predefined  computer  generated  test  signal  Inputs  as  well  as  In  a  closed 
loop  mode  with  the  complete  six  degrees  of  freedom  flight  simulation.  This  test  environment  has  been  established  from  1983 
to  1988  In  parallel  with  a  fly-by-wire  study.  The  program  has  bean  sponsored  by  the  West  German  Ministry  of  Technology  and 
Research.  So  the  system  will  be  available  for  all  German  aircraft  and  system  manufacturer  for  future  projets  including  flight 
control  and  autoflight  system  development. 


3.3.3  Conducted  Projects 

One  of  the  main  technological  new  features  of  the  Airbus  A31 0-300  and  A300-600  is  the  C.G.  control  system  (CGCS).  Fuel  is 
pumped  between  the  main  tank  system  within  the  wing  and  the  additional  tank  in  the  horizontal  stabilizer.  If  necessary  1  or  2 
additional  center  tanks  can  be  Installed  at  the  front  end  of  the  rear  cargo  bay  to  replace  cargo  payload  by  additional  range. 

For  long  range  max  fuel  is  increased  from  appr.  45  tons  to  62  tons.  A  C.G.  control  computer  monitors  the  fuel  flow  between 
additonal  center  tanks  and  main  tanks  and  controls  the  flow  to  and  from  the  tall  tank  to  hold  C.G.  within  the  limits  for  drag 
reduction.  During  development  of  this  system  the  complete  fuel  system  has  been  modelled  for  simulation,  the  control  laws 
have  been  developed  and  validated  and  the  prototypes  have  been  tested  for  flight  test  release.  Within  an  automatic  70  hour 
test  program  all  functions  of  the  CGCC  have  been  activated  and  250  parameter  have  been  recorded  for  analysis. 

During  certification  of  civil  transport  aircraft  it  has  to  be  demonstrated  that  flutter  speed  Is  greater  than  1.2  of  the  design 
diving  speed.  For  Airbus  A310-300  an  experimental  flutter  margin  augmentation  system  (FMAS)  has  been  developed,  which 
has  been  used  In  flight  test  for  demonstration  of  damping  characteristics  as  well  as  a  means  for  excitation  of  flutter  modes. 
Within  the  simulation  system  5  oscllatory  modes  have  been  simulated  with  1000  Hz  sample  rate.  The  FMAS  computer  working 
with  a  sample  rate  of  250  Hz  has  been  connected  via  the  analogue  interface.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  control  laws 
damp  the  flutter  critical  oscillation  and  do  not  influence  the  other  modes  in  a  negative  way. 

Within  the  life  extension  program  for  the  Transall  C  160  military  transport  aircraft  the  complete  avionic  systems  will  be 
renewed.  For  this  task  artificial  feel  units  and  control  column  including  autopilot  servormotors  have  been  installed  into  the 
simulator  and  a/c  simulation  software  has  been  made  available.  For  preparation  of  flight  tests  planed  for  1991  autopilot 
control  laws  will  be  validated. 

In  parallel  with  the  tost  system  development  a  fly-by-wire  feasibility  study  has  been  made  within  a  joint  project  by  three 
companies  : 

Deutsche  Airbus  GmbH  for  test  system  flight  control  system  concept 

BGT  (Bodenseewerk  GerStetechnik)  for  the  fly  by  wire  computer  system 

LAT  (Liebherr  Aerotechnik)  for  parallel  active  electro-hydraulic  servo  actuators. 

Tha  system  concept  is  based  on  the  requirements  for  certification  of  a  safety  critical  function,  that  means  failure  probability 
10  J  per  flight  hour  and  the  capacity  of  a  computer  system  to  implement  active  control  function  as  gust  load  alleviation  and 
variable  camber. 

The  experimental  system  consists  of  a  quad-redundant,  fault  tolerant  multicomputer  system  and  a  quadruplex  actuator 
electronic  unit  providing  redundancy  management  and  force  synchronization  of  parallel  active  electro-hydraulic  servo 
actuators. 

This  experimental  system  has  been  tested  in  the  new  rig  up  to  aircraft  simulation  in  the  loop.  The  control  laws  of  the 
fly-by-wire  system  as  well  as  the  control  and  redundancy  management  concept  for  the  system  including  parallel  redundant 
actuators  have  been  verified  by  tests. 
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3.4  Flight  Simulation 


3.4.1  Task  of  the  Simulator 

At  the  moment  a  first  version  for  MPC  7'5  flight  dynamics  Is  available  and  first  simulated  manually  controlled  flights  have  been 
done.  Within  the  definition  phase  of  MPC  75  the  main  task  on  this  tool  is  the  development  and  adaption  of  simulator  software 
and  hardware  to  the  specific  features  and  data  base  of  this  aircraft.  In  this  phase  it  is  most  important  to  response  fast  to 
aircraft  and  system  modifications  to  assist  decisions  when  alternative  solutions  have  to  be  evaluated.  So  we  are  preparing 
and  working  on 

validation  of  mathematical  models  tor  aircraft  characteristics  as  aerodynamics,  mass  distribution,  engine  dynamics  and 
landing  gear  dynamics 

handling  quality  Investigations  for  highly  augmented  flight  control  functions  Including  alternate  control  laws  down  to 
direct  laws  depending  on  sensor  system  failure  status 

autoflight  control  law  validation  within  the  nonlinear  closed  loop 

pilot  evaluation  of  criticality  of  system  failures  such  as  loss  of  individual  control  surfaces 
pilot  evaluation  of  modified  or  higher  Integrated  cockpit  displays  and  controls 

flight  control  and  autoflight  hardware  in  the  loop  prototype  testing  for  system  Integrity,  performance,  failure  effects 
and  pilot  workload 

assistance  for  certification  of  computerized  flight  control  system,  autoflight  system,  flight  management  system 
Including  autoland,  category  2  and  category  3  landing  capability. 


3.4.2  System  Overview 

The  main  components  of  the  develcoment  simulator  system  are  shown  in  figure  10  : 

3  MODCOMP  32/87  realtime  simulation  computers  with  2  megabyte  shared  memory  and  8  megabyte  memory  each 
components  for  system  software  development  as  CPU  D,  terminals,  printers,  laser  plotter,  tape  units  and  1  gigabyte 
disk  memory 

control  and  display  station  to  operate  real  time  simulation  processes  In  a  simplified  way  without  cockpit 
cockpit  with  display  and  control  devices,  visual  system  and  aura!  system 
simulation  test  data  registration  and  display  computer 

Depending  on  the  necessary  computer  performance  and  I/O  requirements  for  Individual  task  oriented  simulation  versions 
(total  aircraft  or  individual  system)  all  components  or  only  individual  components  are  active  for  the  test.  So  different 
investigations  on  different  parts  of  the  system  can  be  done  In  parallel.  For  example  It  Is  possible  to  run  an  Airbus  a/c 
simulation  with  autoflight  on  CPU  A,  CPU  B  and  the  cockpit  and  to  do  long  term  automatic  testing  for  a/c  system  prototype  on 
the  CPU  C  with  the  avionics  Interface. 


3.4.3  Simulation  Computers  and  Software 

The  core  of  the  simulation  system  are  three  32  bit  real  time  computers  MODCOMP  32/87  exchanging  data  via  a  common 
shared  memory  and  transmitting  data  via  16  bit  DMA  channels.  The  simulation  tasks  are  split  into  these  3  units.  A  typical 
distribution  of  programs  Is 

CPU  A:  autoflight,  flight  controls 
CPU  B:  6  DOF  flight  simulation 
CPU  C:  additional  aircraft  systems 

Typical  cycle  times  for  CPU  A  and  B  are  20  to  30  milliseconds  and  for  CPU  C  down  to  1  to  5  milliseconds. 

The  programs  have  to  represent  the  mathematical  models  for 

rigid  body  motion  for  6  degrees  of  freedom  with  no  limitation  concerning  attitude  due  to  quaternion  model  implemen¬ 
tation 

aerodynamic  forces  and  moments  taking  into  account  aircraft  flexibility  due  to  load  factor 

variable  mass  distribution  and  moments  of  inertia  due  to  fuel  and  payload 

landing  gear  dynamics  including  brakes  and  variable  runway  friction 

flight  control  and  autoflight  system  including  sensor  simulation  and  failure  liiudSiS 

cockpit  displays  and  indications 

fuel  management,  hydraulic  and  electric  systems 

ground  surface,  navigation  facilities  e.g.  ILS  transmitter  modelling  Including  signal  noise  model 
-  atmospheric  conditions  (wind,  gust,  windshear) 
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3.4.4  Simplified  Simulation  Control 

For  simplified  realtime  operation  of  flight  simulation  the  control  and  display  station  is  used  Instead  of  the  complex  cockpit 
systems.  The  main  features  of  this  station  are 

data  conversion  capability  between  a/c  simulation  computers  and  control  &  display  station 

Indication  of  all  relevant  parameters  on  LEDs,  alphanumeric  displays  and  analogue  Indicators 

Inputs  such  as  switches,  pushbuttons,  simplified  throttle  levers,  primary  anti  secondary  flight  controls  for  simulation 

control 

For  individual  simulation  tasks  the  definitions  for  Indications  and  controls  Is  done  by  user  supplied  software  within  the 
simulation  computers.  So  It  Is  a  very  flexible  tool  for  system  tests. 


3.4.5  Cockpit  Systems  for  Simulation 

The  fixed  base  simulator  and  its  cockpit  are  shown  In  figures  11  and  12.  For  establishing  simple  data  exchange  between  the 
simulation  computer  system  and  the  cockpit  the  individual  subsystems  are  connected  by  different  lanes. 

A/C  position  and  attitude  data  are  transmitted  to  the  visual  system  (Singer  Link  Miles,  Image  2  T).  This  is  a  dusk  and  night 
system  with  texture.  The  system  meets  FAA  phase  II  requirements  and  could  be  upgraded  to  phase  III  requirements  of 
FAR121  appendix  H  and  advisory  circular  120-40.  The  system  produces  computer  generated  Images  from  a  vision  database 
for  3  channels  on  4  CRTs.  Airport  area  databases  with  40  nautical  miles  diameter  are  available  for  14  different  locations. 
Modifications  of  these  databases  or  creation  of  own  addltonal  databases  can  be  done  easily  by  an  interactive  modelling 
facility  processing  map  and  photographic  Information.  Weather  simulation  Is  provided  on  the  system  for  clouds,  visibility,  fog, 
lighting,  wet  runways  or  snow  covered  airfields.  These  features  are  used  to  demonstrate  compliance  with  all  weather 
operation  requirements.  The  application  of  texture  pattern  provides  the  essential  height  and  speed  cues  when  close  to  the 
ground,  e.g.  for  the  evaluation  of  flare  control  laws. 

The  aural  system  generates  sound  on  4  channels  for  6  speakers  within  the  cockpit.  The  generator  is  able  to  reproduce 
original  aural  cues,  by  sound  sampling  methods  or  to  synthesize  sounds  of  different  types.  The  system  is  used  for  the 
generation  of 


aerodynamic  noise  influenced  by  speed,  flap  setting  and  airbrakes, 
engines 

landing  gear  movement  and  ground  ro,l  noise 
rain  and  hail 
flap/slat  operation 

a  lot  of  system  chimes  and  artificial  voice  messages 


The  aural  system  Is  located  within  a  separate  microcomputer  system.  During  simulation  the  sound  program  is  controlled  by 
data  from  the  simulation  computer  via  RS  232  serial  Interface. 

Flight  and  system  status  Information  to  be  displayed  in  the  cockpit  are  transmitted  via  DMA  transfer  to  4  workstation 
computers  SUN4/280  generating  graphic  display  Information.  This  part  of  the  simulator  is  a  powerful  flexible  tool  for 
investigation  of  alternative  display  data  presentation,  resulting  In  validated  specifications  of  the  operational  systems.  So  it  is 
possible  to  generate  a  completely  new  display  page  within  a  few  days  and  the  system  allows  to  switch  between  alternative 
solutions  within  a  simulated  flight. 

The  cockpit  interface  transmits  signals  between  the  simulation  computers  and  the  cockpit  hardware  such  as 


control  column  or  side  stick  positions 
rudder  position 
artificial  feel  system  control 
trim  wheels  and  switches 
flap/slat  and  airbrake  levers 
landing  gear  and  brake  control 
throttle  control  including  reverse  thrust 
flight  control  unit  for  autoflight  functions 

The  hardware  base  for  this  interface  is  a  VME-bus  computer  system.  The  interface  to  the  simulation  computer  is  a  16  bit  DMA 

lane.  For  the  cockpit  systems  all  types  of  signals  such  as  ARINC  429,  analogue  or  discretes  are  a  vailable. 
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3.4.6  D3ia  Acquisition 

A  defined  set  of  data  within  the  shared  memory  is  available  at  the  quicklook  display  workstation  SUN  3/260.  The  data 
aquisltion  program  allows  the  selection  of  parameters,  Its  scaling  and  time  scale  for  representation  as  well  as  the  definition  of 
data  to  be  stored  on  disk  during  real  time  simulation.  Alternatively  to  time  history  display  an  animation  program  Is  available  to 
show  for  example  elastic  deformation  of  the  wing  in  real  time. 


4.  Prospective  View 

For  the  definition  phase  of  the  MPC  75  the  general  approches  for  the  aircraft  systems,  the  available  tools  and  their  flexibility 
has  been  reported.  It  Is  planed  to  reach  a  development  go  ahead  for  the  aircraft  In  1991.  Till  than  with  these  tools  we  will  get 
good  system  specifications  and  the  knowledge  basis  to  control  that  program. 
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Figure  1  Generating  a  System  Model  for  Simulati 
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Figure  2  Example  of  a  Hydraulic  System 
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Figure  5 


Example  for  the  Engine  and  Systems  Display 
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Figure  6 


Example  for  the  Overhead  Panel  Simulation 


Figure  8  Structure  of  the  Systems  Monitoring  Test  Facility 
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Figure  9  Pitch  Control  of  MPC75 
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Figure  10  Structure  of  the  Flight  Simulator  and  Flight  Control  Test  Station 


Figure  12 


Cockpit  of  the  Simulator 
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COMTESS 

Combat  Mission  Training . 
Evaluation  and  Simulation  System 


by  W.  Kraft,  U.  Krogmann,  H.P.  Muller,  E.  Platt 
Bodenseewerk  Geraetetechnik  GmbH  -  BGT 
P.O.  Box  10 11  55 
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INTRODUCTION  AND  SUMMARY 


NATO  air  forces  need  to  achieve  and  maintain  combat  readiness  of  their  air  crew  against  incre¬ 
asing  challenge  and  complexity  of  expected  combat  scenarios  and,  at  the  same  time,  decreasing 
availability  of  training  sorties  due  to  rising  costs  and  weakening  public  acceptance.  To  counter  the 
problem,  training  mission  effectiveness  needs  to  be  enhanced  and  optimized. 

ACMI  (Air  Combat  Maneuvering  Installation)  is  of  great  training  quality  benefit  for  westerly  air  forces,  particularly  for  air-to- 
air  tactics  training.  However,  it  is  complex,  expensive  and  stationary,  as  it  needs  a  dedicated  ground  environment.  Mo¬ 
dern  life  flying  for  combat  training  requires  tools  for  flight  registration  and  reconstruction  in  any  airspace  and  over  any  di¬ 
stance  at  affordable  costs,  for  both  air-to-air  and  air-to-ground  missions. 

BGT’s  Combat  Mission  Training  Evaluation  and  Simulation  System  -  COMTESS  has  been  designed  against  these  requi 
rements  and  uses  GPS  (Global  Positioning  System)  for  accurate  and  continuous  position  determination,  leading  to  regi¬ 
stration  of  trajectories  and  maneuvers.  Besides  the  dependence  on  GPS  and  on  power  supply  at  the  aircraft  interface, 
COMTESS  is  virtually  autonomous.  All  airborne  components  are  combined  within  a  standard  missile  airframe  (pod),  e.g. 
Sidewinder,  easily  loaded  on  any  Sidewinder-capable  aircraft  with  no  impact  on  maneuverability  and  performance.  The 
pod-inherent  modular  sensor  system  is  essentially  based  on  GPS,  using  differential  GPS  for  accuracy  enhancement. 


ACCURATE  REGISTRATION 
OP  FLIGHT  PROFILE  DATA 
BY  USING  GPS/IRS 
+  DIFFERENTIAL  GPS 


TARGET  AND  COMBAT  SCENES 
REGISTRATION  FROM  VARIOUS 
IMAGING  SENSORS 


PRE-PROCESSED  FLIGHT  AND 
TARGET  DATA  STORAGE 


FLIGHT  RECONSTRUCTION  FOR 


VOICE  RECORDING 


VIDEO/MAG 

TAPE 


3D  VISUAL  DISPLAY 
-  MULTIPLE  SCALE 
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SYNCHRONIZED  PROCESSING 
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In  addition  to  aircraft  position  and  velocity  vector,  reference  data  such  as  attitude,  angular  rates  and  linear  acceleration 
need  to  be  determined  and  registrated  for  comprehensive  mission  reconstruction.  Theref  are,  an  inertial  reference  system 
(IRS)  is  used  to  interface  with  GPS  via  dedicatee  Kalman  filter  algorithms.  It  also  serves  to  compensate  for  GPS  antenna 
masking  which  will  intermittently  occur  during  highly  dynamic  maneuvers.  The  sensor  package  is  complemented  by 
imaging  sensors,  working  in  the  visible,  infrared  and/or  millimeter  wavebands,  for  provision  uf  target  imagery  and 
combat  scenes  generation  as  an  optional  part  of  the  debriefing  display,  regardless  of  the  meteorological  conditions 
during  flight. 

Mission  reconstruction  and  playback  (debriefing)  take  place  in  the  ground  station.  Any  part  of  the  mission  can  be  looked 
at  from  any  perspective,  including  variable  scale,  cockpit  view,  time  lapse,  slow  motion,  freeze,  zoom-in  and  -out.  Data  of 
all  mission-involved  aircraft  are  processed  to  allow  a  synchronized  playback  of  the  whole  mission  with  simultaneous  real 
time  numerical  and  graphical  display  as  well  as  imaging  sensors  display.  A  man-in-the-loop  mode  of  operation  allows 
add-on  simulation  of  alternate  or  corrective  maneuvers  for  correlative  tactics  evaluation.  Simulated  scenarios,  e.g  bad 
weather,  CM/CCM,  enemy  air  defense  etc.  can  be  combined  with  live  mission  playback  4or  training  envelope  extension 
and,  vice  versa,  COMTESS-recorded  missions,  or  parts  of  it,  can  be  integrated  into  full  mission  simuUor  flying. 

The  ground  station  can  be  installed  in  a  standard  shelter,  e.g.  ISO  container,  i.e.  it  -3  mobile  and  air-liftable.  It  can  be  used 
and  operated  by  air  crew  without  any  need  of  particular  expertise  training  or  assistance.  Monitoring  and  interaction  by 
special  staff,  e.g.  weapon  instructor  pilots  is  optional  depending  on  mission  complexity  and  objectives. 

COMTESS  provides  accurate  visual  mission  reconstruction  and  playback  for  detained  evaluation 
and  debriefing  of  both  air-to-air  and  ground  attack  missions,  range  independent  and  daily  available 
at  squadron  level  worldwide.  The  system  allows  for  various  combination  of  live  flown  missions  with 
complex  simulator  flying.  COMTESS  is  low  cost,  easy  handling,  and  fits  any  Sidewinder  compatible 
and/or  MIL  STD  1760  interface  aircraft  without  any  need  of  modification. 


GPS  APPLICATION  FOR  FLIGHT  PROFILE  DETERMINATION 


1.  General  Remarks 

The  global  positioning  system  (NAVSTAR  GPS)  is  a  powerful  means  to  determine  user  position,  velocity  and  the  clock 
error  by  measuring  pseudo-range  and  pseudo-range  rate  to  four  satellites.  Due  to  the  inherently  high  accuracies,  in 
particular  in  position  determination,  GPS  offers  new  attractive  ways  for  on-line  and  real-time  flight  profile  determination 
and  recording  needed  within  the  scope  of  advanced  pilot  training  systems.  Simply  adding  GPS  to  the  existing  training 
facilities,  however,  does  not  yield  the  potential  benefits  offered  by  GPS.  New  concepts  must  be  developed  and 
implemented  which  account  for 

-  new  flight  combat  tactis 

-  advanced  weapon  systems  (air-to-air/air-to-ground) 

-  limited  availability  of  actual  flight  hours 

■■  requirement  for  training  at  sqadron  level. 


2.  Special  Conditions  for  Flight  Profile  Determination  and  Recording 

For  the  on-line  determination  of  the  flight  profile  and  the  motion  state  of  high  performance,  high  dynamic  aircraft  special 
provisions  must  be  incorporated  to  cope  with  the  following  operational  characteristics: 

-  the  GPS  receiver  will  be  installed  within  a  missile  body  which  is  mounted  on  a  standard  sidewinder  launcher 
to  the  aircraft  wing 

-  tne  GPS  receiver  is  exposed  to  severe  environmentai  conditions 

-  due  to  antenna  masking  during  high  manoeuvring  phases  the  number  of  available  satellites  may  be  limited  or 
it  might  be  necessary  to  switch  between  different  satellite  configurations  causing  different  satellite  geometries 

-  the  antenna  is  not  mounted  in  the  aircraft  center  line 

-  the  flight  trajectory  data  can  be  determined  with  reference  to  a  ground  based  station  thus  allowing  for 
the  implementation  of  the  Differential  GPS  mode  of  operation. 

Since  the  motion  state  vector  of  the  aircraft  beside  position  and  velocity  comprises  information  about  linear  acceleration, 
angular  rates  as  well  as  heading  and  attitude  angle  of  the  aircraft,  an  inertial  reference  system  (IRS)  is  integrated  with  an 
appropriate  GPS  receivei  offering  the  capability  for  a  full  motion  state  (i.e.  profile)  determination  in  high  dynamic 
environment  and  with  high  precision. 
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The  high  dynamic  capabilities  of  the  carrying  aircraft  on  the  one  hand  and  the  possibility  for  a  frequent  antenna  masking 
on  the  other  requires  a  very  tight  integration  of  the  GPS  with  the  IRS.  In  contrast  to  the  commonly  applied  way  of 
integrating  an  autonomous  GPS  system  with  a  likewise  self  contained  IRS,  in  the  approach  as  shown  below  in  figure  2 
the  sensor-hardware  elements  of  both  subsystems  are  combined  in  an  optimal  way  utilizing  a  common  system  software 
which  contains  a  Kalman  Filter  and  the  appropriate  algorithms.  This  yields  a  minimum  hardware  and  software  amount 
and  offers  high  dynamic  accuracy  in  view  of  the  particular  operational  conditions  as  indicated  before. 


GPS/IRS  INTEGRATION  FOR  HIGH-DYNAMIC  MOTION 
oca  STATE  DETERMINATION 
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figure  2 


As  already  mentioned  all  hardware  modules  needed  for  flight  profile  determination  and  recording  must  be  implemented 
in  a  missile  airframe  partly  leading  to  particular  challenge  as  far  as  weight  and  volume  of  the  equipment  is  concerned. 
Figure  3  delineates  a  realization  concept  for  the  combined  GPS/IRS  subssystem.  It  is  based  on  recently  developed 
inertial  technology  at  BGT,  e.g.  as  shown  in  figure  4  by  way  of  a  flight  tested  strapdown  inertial  midcourse  guidance 
system  for  next  generation  au'-to-air  missiles,  and  available  GPS  receiver  and  processing  technologies  as  well  as 
hardware  modules. 
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figure  4 


3.  Differential  GPS  Concept 

Impressive  absolute  accuracies  have  been  demonstrated  for  the  NAVSTAR  global  positioning  system  during  various 
tests  and  partly  operational  uses.  However,  particular  applications  like  flight  trajectory  recording  during  training  and 
exercise  operations  require  even  better  accuracy  than  GPS  is  capable  to  deliver  in  the  stand-alone  mode. 

The  GPS-system  includes  a  number  of  error  sources  which  manifest  themselves  in  a  quasi-static  offset-type  error  such 
that  the  measured  GPS-position  has  an  offset  against  the  real  position.  During  tho  transition  from  one  satellite 
constellation  to  another,  i.e.  when  the  selected  satellite  constellation  is  changed  due  to  the  raising  of  a  new  satellite,  step- 
function  like  position  measurement  errors  of  several  meters  amplitude  have  been  observed.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  noise 
content  in  each  measurement  which  is  receiver-dependent  and  oscillations  are  heterodyned.  Altogether  and  globally,  this 
leads  to  an  offset  type  error  in  a  stationary  GPS  application  in  the  order  of  magnitude  of  15  -  30  m. 

Looking  for  GPS  application  in  high-dynamic  systems  additional  dynamic  errors  have  to  be  taken  into  account  which 
occur  in  mission  phases  replete  with  longitudinal,  vertical  and  lateral  acceleration  as  well  as  high  rotary  maneuvers.  They 
are  again  receiver-dependent.  In  particular  during  low-level  flying  (A/G-missions)  and  within  the  scope  of  A/A-missions 
with  frequent  and  large  translatory  and  rotary  maneuvers  occasional  antenna  masking  may  occur,  deteriorating  the  GPS 
performance  if  not  considered  appropriately.  By  the  tight  integration  of  the  GPS  with  the  IRS  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
dynamic  errors  as  well  as  antenna  masking  effects  are  extensively  reduced. 

Differential  GPS  has  emerged  as  a  successful  technique  for  achieving  extremely  precise  navigation  with  GPS  by  reducing 
the  static  errors.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  majority  of  error  sources  are  related  to  the  satellites  and  the  propagation  of 
their  signals.  The  relative  satellite  geometry  between  two  close  terrestrial  sites  can  be  assumed  to  be  very  similar, 
because  the  satellites  are  operating  at  approximately  20000  km  altitude.  For  this  reason  the  range  errors  tend  to  be 
highly  correlated  in  a  local  geographic  area.  Even  considering  that  finalized  data  are  not  yet  available,  it  can  be  stated 
that  the  local  area  appears  to  be  as  large  as  300  -  500  km  before  significant  spatial  decorrelation  of  the  range  errors 
occurs.  This  area  is  sufficient  when  looking  at  the  differential  GPS  application  for  flight  profile  determination  and 
registration  of  fighter  crew  training  flights  within  tho  normal  radius  of  local  training  range  and  exercise  area  flying. 

By  the  concept  of  differential  GPS  a  number  of  common  offset-type  errors  experienced  by  conventional  GPS  application 
are  extensively  reduced  achieving  few-meter  or  even  better  performance.  To  take  advantage  of  the  differential  GPS 
concept  a  receiver  reference  station  is  located  in  the  local  area  where  greater  accuracy  is  required.  By  employing  this 
reference  station  as  a  second  GPS  receiver,  and  provided  that  its  location  is  precisely  known  and  thus  can  be  compared 
to  the  position  as  derived  from  the  satellite  data,  slowly  varying,  correlated  errors  can  be  isolated  and  eliminated.  Based 
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on  ths  assuption  that  correlated  errors  experienced  via  the  receiver  will  be  common  to  all  users  in  a  relatively  close 
geographical  area,  by  use  of  the  reference  station  an  appropriate  estimate  of  its  actual  offset-type  error  can  be  obtained 
and  transmitted  to  an  airborne  user  where  the  latter  may  be  able  to  compensate  for  the  major  portion  of  its  own  GPS 
system’s  errors. 


DIFFERENTIAL  GPS  CONCEPT 


figure  5 
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There  are  various  types  of  implementations  of  differential  GPS  discernible  by  the  type  of  correction  data  and  different 
data  link  options.  If  a  real  time  differential  GPS  solution  is  required,  up-linking  of  the  differential  corrections  to  the  airborne 
user  is  mandatory.  For  the  case  under  consideration  here,  the  differentia!  solution  is  only  needed  on  the  ground  and  thus 
can  be  calculated  post-flight.  Down-linkirg  of  th'  stand-alone  solution  in  the  mobile  unit  to  the  reference  station  on  the 
ground  by  suitable  removable  storage  is  sufficient  for  this  application  where  the  role  of  differential  GPS  is  for  precise 
reconstruction  cf  the  aircraft’s  flight  trajectory  and  motion  status.  The  configuration  is  shown  in  figure  5. 

Conclusively  it  shall  be  mentioned  that  a  tight  integral  on  of  GPS  and  IRS  in  combination  with  the  application  of  a  suitable 
differential  GPS  implementation,  yields  a  viable  and  synergetic  complementary  solution  which  enables  for  the 
implementation  of  precise  flight  profile  recording  and  reconstruction  for  high  dynamic  users  operating  in  a  somehow 
limited  local  area. 


SYSTEM  STRUCTURE 


Data  acquisition  and  recording  systems  covering  the  following  aspects  are  required  for  the  registration  of  flight  profiles, 
aircraft  data  and  target  information  during  defensive  and  offensive  missioi  i; : 

-  determination  of  flight  profiles  (position,  speed)  using  GPS 

-  determination  of  other  aircraft  data  (rates,  heading,  attitude)  by  means  of  an  Inertial  Reference  System  (IRS) 

-  image  data  of  imaging  sensors  for  the  registration  of  target  situations  and  the  evaluation  of  flight  profiles 

-  data  recording  equipment  for  storing  the  individual  data  streams. 

Determination  of  these  data  in  a  field  of  operation  with  a  minimum  of  restrictions  and  for  the  most  various  applications 
requires  an  overall  structure  which  must  take  into  account  mainly  the  following  aspects  for  in-flight  data  registration: 
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-  use  with  different  types  of  aircraft 

-  aircraft-independent  measuring  system 

-  use  of  standard  interfaces/adaptors 

-  no  restrictions  of  flight  envelopes  and  aircraft  maneuverability 

-  use  of  measuring  system  independently  of  training/exercise  airspace  location 

-  real-time  recording  of  large  quantities  of  data  and  high  data  rates 

-  easy  handling  of  data  carriers 

-  modular  design  favouring  adaptation  to  specific  mission  requirements  and  optimization 

-  possibility  fo  upgrading  with  regard  to  changed  requirements  (growth  potential). 

In  addition  to  these  requirements  the  registered  flight  data  have  to  be  feeded  into  a  ground  station,  prepared,  compared 
with  specified  data  and  represented  graphically  for  analysis  by  the  staff  involved  upon  conclusion  of  each  training  phase, 
i.e.  for  assessment,  evaluation  and  debriefing. 

In  order  to  guarantee  this  performance  the  following  requirements  have  been  taken  into  account: 

-  simple  transfer  of  flight  date  to  the  ground  station 

-  design  of  basic  function  and  operation  of  the  ground  station  such  that  air  crew  can  use  ist 

-  option  for  functional  extension  for  simulation  of  repeated  flights  with  alternative  mission  scenarios,  e.g. 
under  the  direction  of  a  weapon  instructor 

-  computer-aided  data  processing 

-  networked  data  sources. 

These  specified  requirements  have  been  the  main  design  drivers  during  definition  of  the  COMTESS  solution  which 
includes  the  following  essential  features/components: 

1 .  Flight  Data  Acquisition  System 

-  configuration  of  pod  (mass,  diameter,  length,  C/G)  within  the  Sidewinder  AIM-9  airframe  dimensions 

-  flight  data  acquisition  by  means  of  Global  Positioning  System  (GPS)  and  Inertial  Reference  System  (IRS) 

-  additional  information  from  imaging  sensors  (TV,  IR,  MMW) 
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-  signal  processing  for  data  preparation  and  reduction 

-  recording  systems  for  storage  of  data,  solid  state  for  GPS/IRS  and  DAT  for  imaging  sensors 

-  RF  receiver  for  interphone  and  readio  communication  recording 

-  time  code  generator  for  synchronizing  all  data  acquisition  systems  involved  in  the  mission 

-  power  supply  for  measuring  equipment  from  airborne  supply  system  (28  VDC,  1 15  VAC). 


2. 


Ground  Station 

-  data  input  station 

-  central  processor 

-  flight  trajectory 
processor 

-  scene  generator 

-  image  playback 
station 

-  hardcopy 

-  data  link  to  external 
station 


SYSTEM  MAIN  COMPONENTS 


1 .  Flight  Data  Acquisition  and  Registration 


1.1  GPS  Receiver 

The  application  of  a  GPS  receiver  meeting 
the  COMTESS  requirements  has  other 
operational  characteristics  than  usual 
applications  in  navigation  systems.  The 
receiver  has  tc  be  looked  at  taking  into 
account  particular  criteria,  such  as 

-  fundamental  receiver  architecture 

-  type  of  signal  processing 

-  interna!  now  of  operations 

-  satellite  selection  procedure 

-  antenna  configuration. 

In  addition,  the  GPS  receiver  assembly  must 
fit  into  a  structure  corresponding  to  the 
Sidewinder  missile  body.  The  receiver 
configuration  shown  in  figure  8  is  particularly 
suitable  for  this  application  because  its  fully 
digital  design  and  modular  structure  allows 
for  miniaturization  and  adaptation  to  the 
specific  applications. 


DIGITAL  GPS  RECEIVER  STRUT  'URE 


figure  8 
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1 .2  Interlal  Reference  System  (IRS) 

Besides  the  GPS  data,  additional  important  flight  data  such  as  rates  and  accelerations  have  to  be  registered  for 
reconstructing  the  complete  flight  profile.  This  is  accomplished  by  an  Inertial  Reference  System  (IRS).  The  main 
components  of  an  IRS  are  the  accelerometers  and  the  rate  sensors  which  are  rigidly  attached  to  a  sensor  block.  This 
block  is  installed  in  the  pod  and  is  thus  rigidly  connected  to  the  aircraft  (strapdown  system).  As  a  result,  the  Inertial 
Reference  System  is  exposed  to  the  full  aircraft  dynamics  and  has  to  be  designed  to  cope  with  the  maximum 
maneuverability  of  the  aircraft.  The  system  used  in  COMTESS  (figure  4  on  page  4)  is  a  BGT-developed  strapdown 
system  for  next-generation  missile  midcourse  guidance,  incorporating  dynamically  tuned  gyros  (DTG)  of  a  large 
bandwidth  and  represents  a  state-of-the-art  system.  It  features  compact  design  and  wide  measuring  ranges  for 
accelerations  and  angular  rates. 

1.3  Imaging  Sensors 

The  representation  and  analysis  of  image  data  from  electro-optical  sensors  allows  the  evaluation  of  target  situations  and 
the  verification  of  flight  profiles  or  parts  of  it.  The  use  of  different  sensor  systems  enables  for  real  image  scenes 
generation  in  various  wavelength  ranges.  These  scenes  extend  the  spectrum  of  applications  of  the  overall  system  under 
the  following  aspects: 

-  optimization  of  the  sensor  system  with  regard  to  mission  objectives 

-  generation  of  scenes  corresponding  to  the  weapon  systems  to  be  used,  e.g.  IR,  Radar,  TV,  multimode 

-  use  of  the  system  independently  of  weather  conditions. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recorded  scenes  and  together  with  the  flight  profile  and  the  aircraft  data,  image  processing  systems 
can  generate  comprehensive  information  packages  and  represent  them  graphically  for  post-flight  assessment  and 
evaluation.  In  connection  with  the  use  of  different  electro-optical  systems,  especially  the  following  performance 
parameters  play  a  decisive  role: 

-  range  in  different  weather  conditions 

-  field  of  view 

-  resolution 

-  image  frequency. 
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figure  9 
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BGT  has  developed  and  flight-tested  sensors  working  in  various  modes,  such  as  miniaturized  CCD-TV,  wide  field  of  view 
HR,  IR/MMW  and  multi-spectral.  These  sensors  are  available  for  application  to  COMTESS. 

Figure  9  schematically  shows  the  example  of  an  IR  system  which  is  capable  of  imaging  large  fields  of  view  with  a  high 
image  frequency  and  resolution.  In  this  case,  the  infrared  image  is  generated  by  means  of  a  modulator  mirror,  i.e.  the 
optical  beam  path  passes  an  array  of  detector  lines.  For  acquisition  of  larger  fields  of  view  the  complete  gimbal  system  is 
scanning.  The  IR  signals  generated  in  the  detector  are  amplified,  filtered  and  digitized  in  a  signal  electronics.  Via  a 
specific  IR  data  bus  they  are  then  transmitted  to  a  video  electronics  where  they  are  conditioned  for  video  recording. 

1.4  Signal  Processing  System 

The  objective  of  the  signal  processing  system  is  to  collect  and  process  the  data  from  the  GPS  and  IRS  and  to  have  the 
data  stored  in  the  removable  recording  unit.  This  sequence  is  provided  by  the  multi-processor  system  software.  Figure 
10  shows  the  multi-processor  system  structure  for  the  signal  processing  of  IRS  and  GPS  data,  using  digital  interfaces. 
The  internal  processing  speed  is  adapted  to  the  data  rate  of  GPS  and  IRS. 


1.5  Data  Recording  System 

Depending  on  the  signal  types  and  formats,  the  central  signal  processing  system  prepares  the  sensor  data  so  as  to  form 
two  data  streams.  Because  of  the  very  high  data  rates  of  imaging  sensors,  storage  is  only  possible  on  a  magnetic  tape, 
e.g.  video  recorder,  digital  audio  tape  (DAT),  instrumentation  recorder.  The  pre-processed  data  from  the  GPS  receiver 
and  the  IRS  are  available  in  digital  form  which  allows  for  storage  in  available  solid  state  memories,  e.g.  RAM. 


1.6  Pod  Structure 

The  pod  structure  is  an  AIM-9  Sidewinder  missile  body  and  accommodates  all  system  components  needed  for  the 
acquisition  and  registration  of  flight  profile  and  imaging  sensors  data.  To  support  easy  flight  certification  and  to  ensure  full 
aircraft  maneuverability,  the  Sidewinder  characteristics  in  terms  of  mass,  centre  of  gravity  and  electrical  interface  are 
retained. 

Figure  11  shows  the  arrangement  of  equipment  in  the  flight  data  registration  pod  (sensor  pod). 
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COMTESS  CONFIGURATION  ON  AIM-9  BASIS 
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2.  The  COMTESS  Ground  Station 

2.1  Design  Objectives 

The  COMTESS  solution  embraces  data  gathering,  data  recording  and  scene  presentation,  the  first  two  items  being  part 
of  the  airborne  COMTESS  equipment  whereas  ground  equipment  is  governed  by  data  expansion,  visualization, 
animation  and  presentation.  Therefore,  the  COMTESS  ground  equipment  relies  strongly  on  skillness  in  modern 
computer  architecture,  hardware  design  ana  software  techniques.  In  addition  to  purely  replaying  the  actual  flight  data 
COMTESS  allows  for  comparision  between  mission  planning  data  and  real  flight  data.  As  a  third  capability  COMTESS 
can  simulate  alternate  flight  trajectories  when  used  in  its  "man-in-the-loop"  operation  mode.  Using  a  stick  input  the  pilot 
can  try  out  alternate  maneuvres  and  evaluate  their  effectiveness.  This  mode,  of  course,  should  be  solely  regarded  as  a 
lower  level  aid  to  the  pilot  when  discussing  alternatives  and  is  not  intended  to  backup  or  to  replace  a  training  simulator  at 
all.  Fourth,  COMTESS  can  optionally  record  and  replay  images  of  multi-spectral  imaging  sensors. 

The  COMTESS  ground  station  highlights  include: 

-  visual  reconstruction  of  recorded  flight-  and  trajectory  data,  i.e.  complete  mission  profile 

-  comparision  of  planned  mission  and  real  mission  data 

-  man-in-the-loop  simulation  for  post-flight  tactical  discussions 

-  recording  and  replaying  of  the  imaging  sensors  registrations 

-  playback  of  selected  important  cockpit  displays  (Radar,  FLIR,  TV  etc.),  depending  on  A/C  interface  capability. 

2.2  Modular  Design 

The  COMTESS  modular  design  philosophy  also  applies  foi  the  ground  station,  resulting  in  realization  of  blocks  for  a 
range  of  stations  with  increasing  capabilities. 

The  Central  Processor  (CP)  Module  is  capable  to  support  the  basic  functions  for: 
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-  reading  the  recorded  trajectory  data  of  a  number  of  aircraft 

-  assembling  the  trajectory  sets  of  multiple  aircraft  into  a  combined  mission  trajectory  set 

-  trajectories  playback  as  would  be  seen  from  a  freely  choosen  viewpoint,  using  generic  symbols  for  aircraft 
and  trajectories  and  offering  slow  motion,  zoom  etc.  whilst  adding  generic  navigation  and  sight  information 

-  continuous  display  of  relevant  flight  data  on  the  operator  consoles. 


Ground  Station  Modules 


CP  Module 
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fl  Scratch  Memory 

1  Hardcopy 
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figure  12 


Adding  the  Scene  Generator  (SG)  Module  to  the  basic  CP  Module  results  in  extended  capabilities: 

-  visualization  of  the  scenes  as  seen  with  pilot's  eyes,  including  realistic  navigation  fixes  and  surface 
representation,  optionally  based  on  digitized  geographical  data 

-  man-in-the-loop  operation  with  the  pilot  generating  mission  variation  data  by  manual  stick  control. 

These  alternatively  simulated  data  can  be  visually  compared  on  the  screen  with  recorded  data  for 
compliance.  In  addition,  mission  variations  and  alternate  maneuvers  can  be  generated  as  add-on 
simulation  for  comparison  and  tactics  discussion/evaluation. 

Adding  a  second  SG  Module  results  in  a  limited  capability  for  dogfight  engangement  visualization  with  both  pilots’  cockpit 
views  presented  on  two  screens.  Together  with  the  generic  3-D-trajectory  screen  display  this  configuration  offers  an 
advanced  environment  for  effective  and  useful  dogfight  debriefing.  Because  there  are  now  two  joy-sticks  available  it  is 
also  possible  to  ”freeze“  the  replay  of  the  trajectories  at  any  point  of  time  and  to  continue  from  there  in  a  "dual  flight 
simulator"  configuration.  This  operation  mode,  of  course,  cannot  replace  a  real  dogfight  simulator,  but  it  offers  a  degree 
of  try-and-error  type  of  post-flight  debriefing  obtained  never  before  in  a  low  cost  system. 

The  Image  Playback  (IP)  Module  is  used  for  synchronous  display  of  recorded  imaging  sensors'  data,  providing  valuable 
augmentation  of  the  debriefing  information.  Figure  12  shows  the  ground  station  modules. 


2.3  Ground  Station  Technology 


All  technology  required  for  the  previously  presented  components  and  capabilities  is  available  off-the-shelf  on  chip  basis 
or  on  basis  of  ASIC  design  technology.  The  Central  Processor  Module  only  requires  standard  chip  types  including  signal 
processors,  DRAMS  etc.  and  is  built  around  the  industry  standard  VMEbus.  The  CP  module  has  certainly  been  the  most 
challenging  component  from  the  system  designer’s  standpoint.  Taking  into  account  that  there  was  not  a  training 
simulator  targeted,  a  number  of  3600  polygons  (triangles)  was  found  to  be  adequate  for  a  semi-realistic  surface 
representation.  A  screen  resolution  of  600  x  800  pixels  at  an  information  update  rate  of  25  pictures/sec.  with  a  75  Hz 
non-interlaced  screen  update  rate  guarantees  for  excellent  brightness  and  geometrical  resolution.  These  image 
generation  characteristics  result  in  approximately  7  megabytes/sec.  of  image  data  transfer  load  on  the  system  bus, 
which  is  easily  achieved  by  the  VMEbus  and  which  allows  also  for  a  dual  image  generator  configuration. 

As  an  effect  of  using  ASIC’s  for  basic  graphic  functions,  such  as  z-buffer-technique,  area  overlay,  area  fill,  look-up  tables 
etc.  the  central  processor’s  computational  speed  requirement  for  the  SG  module  could  be  kept  within  the  performance 
scope  of  modern  80  Mflops  signal  processors.  BGT  has  extensive  experience  in  the  fields  of  computer  architecture  and 
ASIC  design  with  the  17  Giga-ops  BVR  image  parallel  processor  being  the  very  best  evidence  for  that  claim. 


Last  but  not  least  it  is  to  mention  that  in  addition  to  training  quality  enhancement,  COMTESS  provides  an 
excellent  and  reliable  tool  for  post-accidsnt  and  post-crash  investigation  and  analysis.  Ths  solid  state 
removable  memory  unit  which  stores  the  GPS/IRS-determined  flight  profile  data,  is  based  on  an  available 
BGT-developed  RAM  Module,  which  survived  almost  40.000  g  in  life  firing  out  of  a  Leopard  Tank  Gun, 
giving  evidence  that  all  data  needed  for  accurate  reconstruction  of  critical  flight  portions  would  be  available 
even  in  case  of  fatal  aircraft  destruction.  This  is  a  deliberate  and  valuable  spin-off  feature  of  COMTESS,  to 
support  a  key  objective  of  flight  safety  investigations  and  resulting  conclusions  -  prevent  flight  accidents. 


COMTESS  is  our  answer  to  the  increasing  demand  for  better  airborne  training  effectiveness, 
providing  the  tool  for  extensive  post-flight  evaluation  and  tactics  optimization  at  costs  far  below 
conventional  flight  trainers. 
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INTEGRATED  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORIES 

by 

Donald  E.Dewey 
The  Boeing  Company 
.  P.O.Box 3707 
Seattle,  Washington  98124-2207 
United  States 

SUMMARY 

New  integrated  avionics  technologies  are  capable  of  providing  the  performance  improvements  needed  for  current 
military  aircraft.  However,  integrated  laboratory  facilities  are  needed  to  fully  realize  the  potential  of  these  technologies.  The 
Boeing  Company  has  developed  such  a  facility,  a  single  laboratory  capable  of  studying  highly  integrated  avionics  systems 
from  research  through  full-scale  development. 

INTRODUCTION 

As  military  aircraft  have  become  more  complex,  engineers  and  scientists  have  begun  to  investigate  new  technologies 
and  methods  to  increase  aircraft  system  performance  and  mission  effectiveness.  In  the  early  1980s  it  became  apparent  that  by 
(1)  automating  many  of  the  functions  normally  performed  by  the  pilot,  (2)  extracting  and  computing  situation  information 
from  multiple  sensors,  and  (3)  simplifying  the  informational  content  of  the  pilot's  displays  and  controls,  significant 
improvements  could  be  made  in  mission  performance.  Pilots  would  have  greater  awareness  of  their  overall  situation  and 
environment,  aircraft  could  be  made  to  fly  closer  to  the  in-control  limits,  and  aids  could  be  provided  to  the  pilots  that  would 
simplify  and  improve  the  battle  and  mission  performance  of  the  aircraft  system. 

Although  it  was  clear  that  the  new  technologies  being  studied,  referred  to  as  integrated  avionics,  could  provide 
performance  improvements,  traditional  aircraft  system  laboratories  were  ill-equipped  to  support  the  research  needed  to  fully 
realize  the  potential  of  these  technologies.  Laboratories  were  autonomous,  standalone  facilities  and  could  not  be  tied  together 
to  integrate  aircraft  functions.  High-speed  networks  were  becoming  available,  but  often  the  laboratories  were  widely 
separated  geographically  and  available  networks  could  not  be  used.  Flight  simulation  systems,  which  included  test  cockpits 
and  simulated  external  visual  scenes,  were  difficult  and  costly  to  reprogram. 

The  Boeing  Company  studied  the  feasibility  of  constructing  a  single  facility  that  would  have  all  the  needed  standalone 
laboratories,  yet  enable  these  laboratories  to  be  tied  together  to  conduct  simulations  in  an  integrated  avionics  mode.  The 
study  showed  that  such  a  facility  was  feasible.  With  the  availability  of  a  new  generation  of  high-resolution  digital  visual 
generators,  high-speed  host  computers,  and  high-speed  networks  to  support  real-time  simulation,  it  became  evident  that 
simulations  could  be  conducted  effectively  in  an  integrated  facility,  and  that  it  would  be  economically  practical  to  construct 
such  a  facility. 

INTEGRATED  TECHNOLOGY  DEVELOPMENT  LABORATORIES 

Boeing  made  a  commitment  to  construct  a  single  laboratory  capable  of  studying  highly  integrated  avionics  systems, 
starting  at  the  research  phase,  proceeding  through  demonstration  and  validation  phases,  and  continuing  finally  to  initial  full- 
scale  development  phases.  Construction  began  in  1984  on  the  9,800-square-meter  facility,  which  became  fully  operational  in 
1987.  Located  at  the  Boeing  Developmental  Center  in  Seattle  ^Washington,  the  Integrated  Technology  Development 
Laboratories  (ITDL)  (figure  1)  composed  the  first  totally  integrated  facility  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States.  In  its  early 
configuration,  the  ITDL  contained  separate  flight  control,  digital  avionics,  and  crewstation  laboratories,  plus  three  large 
domes  for  simulating  external  scenes,  cockpit  graphics,  and  sensors  for  flight  simulation  (figure  2).  A  tower  for  real-time 
sensor  testing  was  added  in  1988,  as  well  as  an  M-versus-N  multiple  engagement  simulation  system.  Construction  will 
begin  during  1990  on  a  3,800-square-meter  addition,  which  will  enable  more  pre-full-scale  development  programs  to  share 
use  of  the  facility. 

The  guidelines  for  the  ITDL  were  established  early  and  were  adhered  to  throughout  the  design  phase.  They  were  as 
follows: 

•  Retain  the  autonomous  functions  of  the  technology  laboratories  (e.g.,  flight  control)  but  provide  for  operation  in  the 
integrated  mode. 

•  Provide  the  capability  to  run  integrated  classified  and  unclassified  programs  concurrently. 

•  Provide  a  resource  base  for  simulation  that  could  be  shared  by  multiple  programs  in  a  classified  environment. 

•  Design  the  laboratory  communication  networks  so  that  each  laboratory  can  support  multiple  users. 

•  Standardize  computing  resources  as  much  as  possible. 

?  Collocate  simulator  laboratory  functions  so  that  these  laboratories  can  share  common  computing  and  other  resources. 
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Figure  2.  Integrated  Technology  Development  Laboratories  Configuration 
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programs  on  a  daily  basis.  Simultaneously,  projects  can  use  dedicated  laboratory  space  for  program  development.  For 
example,  actual  flight  sensor  hardware  (including  cooling  and  power)  can  be  installed  in  the  sensor  tower  to  check  real-time 
operation.  Sensor  output  data  can  then  be  transmitted  to  the  project  laboratory  to  study  sensor  fusion  algorithms  with 
hardware  in  the  loop. 

A  complete  machine  shop  and  electronic  assembly  area  supports  all  ITDL  projects.  The  3,800-square-meler  addition 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1991  will  provide  additional  laboratory,  ITDL  engineering  staff,  and  cockpit  development  areas. 

FLIGHT  SIMULATION  SYSTEM 

At  the  heart  of  the  ITDL  is  the  man-in-the-loop  flight  simulation  system  (figure  3).  The  basic  elements  of  the  system 
include  three  9-meter,  360-degree-field-of-view  domes  and  two  CompuScene  IV  computer  image  generation  (CIG)  systems 
that  provide  simulated  high-threat,  day/night,  and  all-weather  environment  scenes  (figure.,  4  and  5).  A  database  generation 
system  develops  the  CIG  backgrounds.  A  projection  system  projects  images  representing  other  aircraft  and  objects  onto  the 
dome  surface,  superimposed  over  a  full-dome  sky/horizon/ground  background  scene.  These  scenes  are  under  real-time 
control  of  either  a  mathematical  model  or  a  pilot  in  another  simulation  cockpit.  Silicon  Graphics,  Inc.,  computer  systems 
generate  graphics  for  all  the  displays  in  the  interchangeable  test  cockpits.  The  crewstations  are  fully  operational  and 
instrumented  fighter,  bomber,  and  transport  cockpits  that  can  be  reconfigured  to  meet  specific  requirements.  Simulations  are 
hosted  on  three  Encore  computer  systems,  which  can  be  interconnected  depending  on  simulation  complexity,  number  of 
players,  and  so  on. 


Figure  3.  Man-in-the-Loop  Flight  Simulation  System 

In  addition  to  the  three  domes  and  cockpits,  there  are  12  consoles  (figure  6)  that  can  be  manned  by  pilots  or  operators  to 
simulate  and  study  multiple  engagements  in  real  time.  Like  the  cockpits,  the  consoles  can  be  reprogrammed  to  meet  specific 
requirements.  Both  the  cockpits  and  the  consoles  provide  working  platforms  for  real-time  evaluation  of  control  and  display 
systems,  including  flight  control  system  development  and  analysis,  flight  deck  layout  and  development,  crew  and  equipment 
interface  studies,  flight  procedure  training,  and  flying  qualities  evaluations.  When  used  in  the  integrated  mode  (with  the 
various  standalone  laboratories  tied  together),  the  ITDL  can  support  research  projects  including  sensor  fusion  mission 
effectiveness,  target  acquisition,  and  weapon  delivery  studies.  The  multiple  engagement  simulation  system  (figure  7),  a 
software  environment  that  controls  the  simulation  in  the  integrated  mode,  drives  and  controls  various  aircraft,  sensors, 
missiles,  and  ground  threats  that  interact  with  each  other  in  real  time.  The  system  provides  a  programmable  testbed  for  a 
variety  of  projects  that  range  in  size  from  a  single  aircraft  simulation  to  a  large,  complex  M-versus-N  air  combat  simulation. 
The  system  is  designed  to  be  able  to  be  reprogrammed  without  massive  and  costly  regeneration  of  software. 
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Figure  6.  Integrated  Technology  Development  Laboratories  Console 
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COMPUTATIONAL  SYSTEM 

Although  dedicated  program  laboratories  may  contain  their  own  computational  systems,  the  ITDL  has  a  number  of 
computer  systems  available  for  scheduled  development  use.  When  not  used  for  real-time  simulation,  any  of  the  three  Encore 
9780  computers  can  be  used  for  secure  or  unsecure  development,  along  with  a  dedicated  engineering  development  9780.  A 
32-bit  DEC  VAX  8700  computer  is  also  available  for  unclassified  development.  This  system  serves  more  than  200  terminals 
in  the  ITDL  and  is  linked  to  other  Boeing  facilities  for  remote  use.  A  Dasix  computer-aided  design  system  is  used  to  develop 
complex,  multilayer  printed  circuit  boards  used  in  the  high-speed  real-time  simulation  data  networks. 


COMMUNICATION  NETWORK  CONTROL  SYSTEM 

The  communication  network  control  (CNC)  system  provides  the  communication  backbone  for  the  ITDL  (figures  8  and 
9).  Fiber  optics  were  chosen  for  their  bandwidth  and  reliability.  Fiber-optic  links  run  in  solid  tubes  from  each  laboratory  to 
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Figure  8.  Integrated  Technology  Development  Laboratories  Network  Configuration 


Figure  9.  Integrated  Technology  Development  Laboratories  Network  Configuration  Diagram 
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a  central  secure  switching  room.  Multiple  protocols  are  supported,  from  high-speed  datahnks  for  simulation  to  standard 
Ethernet  and  RS232  for  communication.  When  unclassified,  laboratory  communication  configurations  are  changed  by  a 
CNC-controlled  fiber-optic  switcher.  Classified  links  are  set  up  by  hand  through  a  set  of  securable  lockers.  These  lockers 
can  support  multiple  classified  programs  (not  in  the  same  laboratories)  simultaneously.  The  total  system  is  designed  to 
permit  the  individual  laboratories  to  operate  separately  or  in  integrated  fashion  and  still  meet  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  50- 
3  level  security  requirements. 

ITDL  USE 

Since  becoming  operational  in  1987,  the  ITDL  has  supported  Boeing  Military  Airplanes  division  avionics  demonstration 
and  validation  programs;  a  number  of  technology  contracts,  such  as  the  Cockpit  Automation  Technology  program;  and 
independent  research  and  development  projects.  Some  of  these  research  programs  could  not  have  been  completed 
successfully  without  the  use  of  the  IDTL.  The  ITDL  staff  comprises  more  than  ICO  engineers  and  technicians  on  two  shifts 
who  design,  maintain,  and  operate  the  systems  and  software  in  support  of  IDTL  custom  ers.  Planned  additions  to  the  IDTL 
will  further  enhance  its  unique  capabilities  and  enable  the  facility  to  provide  support  to  a  variety  of  new  programs. 
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SIMULATION  OF  NAP-OF-EARTH  FLIGHT  IN  HELICOPTERS 


by 

Gregory  W.  Condon 

Chief,  Flight  Systems  and  Simulation  Research  Division 
NASA  Ames  Research  Center 
Moffett  Field,  California  94035,  U.S.A. 


SUMMARY 

NASA  Ames  Research  Center,  in  conjunction  with  the  co-located  U.S.  Army  R&T  Laboratory’s  Aeroflightdy- 
narnics  Directorate,  has  conducted  extensive  simulation  investigations  of  rotorcraft  in  the  nap-of-the~Earth  (NOE) 
environment  and  has  developed  facility  capabilities  specifically  designed  for  this  flight  regime.  This  paper  reports  on 
the  experience  gained  to  date  in  applying  these  facilities  to  the  NOE  flight  regime  and  on  the  results  of  specific 
experimental  invesdgations  conducted  to  understand  the  influence  of  both  motion  and  visual  scene  on  the  fidelity  of 
NOE  simulation.  Included  are  comparisons  of  results  from  concurrent  piloted  simulation  and  flight  research  investi¬ 
gations.  The  results  of  a  recent  simulation  experiment  to  investigate  simulator  sickness  in  this  flight  regime  is  also 
discussed. 

INTRODUCTION 

Over  the  past  decade  great  strides  have  been  made  in  developing  piloted  simulation  capability.  The  main 
enabling  capability  has  been  computer  technology,  which  has  permitted  the  calculation  of  sophisticated  mathemati¬ 
cal  models  of  aircraft  motions,  the  dynamic  modeling  of  complex  avionic  systems,  and,  most  visibly,  the  computer- 
generation  of  realistic  images  of  the  outside  environment.  These  advances  have  resulted  in  major  improvements  in 
the  “reality”  of  piloted  flight  simulators. 

These  advances  in  simulation  capability  have  also  substantially  advanced  the  use  of  piloted  simulation  in  the 
development,  acquisition,  and  operation  of  all  types  of  aircraft  under  the  conditions  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  missions. 
The  drivers  for  this  use  are  cost  and  safety  improvements.  A  current  example  is  the  use  of  ground-based  simulation 
to  certificate  transport  airline  pilots  without  requiring  flight  time  in  the  actual  aircraft.  Piloted  simulation  has  also 
played  an  increasing  role  in  the  research,  development,  and  acquisition  of  new  aircraft  by  (1)  discovering  and  reme¬ 
dying  problems  before  flight-test  articles  are  fabricated,  (2)  aiding  in  understanding  anomalies  during  flight  devel¬ 
opment,  and  (3)  assisting  procuring  agencies  (for  military  systems)  in  mission  evaluation  for  scenarios  that  cannot 
be  actually  tested. 

Obviously,  the  successful  use  of  piloted  simulation  in  these  roles  depends  on  the  fidelity,  both  subjective  and 
objective,  of  the  simulator  relative  to  the  real  airplane.  In  civil  airline  training,  the  assessment  of  fidelity  is  relatively 
straightforward,  since  the  actual  aircraft  exists  and  almost  all  mission  elements  can  be  flown.  However,  in  the  case 
of  the  development  of  a  new  aircraft,  the  assessment  of  fidelity  cannot  be  made  directly,  because  the  aircraft  does 
not  exist  and,  for  military  aircraft,  certain  mission  segments  cannot  be  flown.  In  this  case,  a  priori  confidence  in 
simulator  fidelity  is  crucial  and  much  more  difficult  to  accomplish. 

Ames  Research  Center  has  been  applying  ground-based  piloted  simulation  to  the  research  and  development  of 
aircraft  for  over  20  years.  Over  the  past  10  years  there  has  been  a  major  emphasis  on  the  flight  dynamics,  guidance, 
and  control  of  rotorcraft,  usually  in  conjunction  with  the  co-located  Aeroflightdynamics  Directorate  of  the  U.S. 

Army  R&T  Laboratory.  The  mission  scenarios  of  prime  interest  to  this  class  of  aircraft  result  in  flight  close  to  either 
the  ground  or  obstacles  at  low  airspeeds  and  at  low  g  levels.  Recent  programs  have  included  investigation  of  heli¬ 
copter  air  combat  in  nap-of-the-Earth  (NOE)  flight;  helicopter  autorotative  landings;  tilt-rotor  and  helicopter 
scout/attack  missions;  helicopter  accident  investigation;  and  pilot  night-vision  systems  in  NOE.  In  particular,  the 
driving  clement  of  rotorcraft  simulation  at  Ames  has  been  the  mission  requirement  to  fly  in  the  near-Earth  environ¬ 
ment,  down  to  and  including  NOE  (Fig.  1). 

Experience  at  Ames  with  rotorcraft  piloted  simulation  for  the  near-Earth  environment  has  shown  that  pilot 
acceptance  is  particularly  sensitive  to  visual  and  motion  cueing.  For  high-fidelity  flight  and  mission  evaluation  in  the 
near-Earth  environment,  the  pilot  requires  precise  information  about  the  range  to  obstacles  or  terrain  and  about  the 
rate  of  closure  on  those  obstacles  or  terrain.  The  prime  source  of  this  information  is  the  visual  scene.  The  motion 
system  provides  feedback  on  the  maneuvering  characteristics  of  the  usually  unstable,  nonlinear,  highly  coupled 
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dynamics  of  these  vehicles.  Accurate  modeling  of  these  basic  dynamics  is  important  but  can,  in  general,  be 
accomplished  satisfactorily  with  state-of-the-art  computers. 

The  specific  issue  of  the  fidelity  of  piloted  simulation  for  rotorcraft  in  the  near-Earth  environment  has  been 
addressed  over  the  last  10  years  at  Ames  Research  Center  in  conjunction  with  advanced  R&D  programs  aimed  at 
understanding  and  improving  the  flight  dynamics,  control,  and  guidance  of  rotorcraft  operating  in  this  environment. 
Assessments  of  helicopter  simulation  technology  at  Ames  have  been  previously  reported  (Refs.  1 ,2).  Those  assess¬ 
ments  addressed  the  key  issues  of  visual  and  motion  fidelity.  Since  the  latest  of  these  summary  reports  (Ref.  2)  was 
published,  the  motion  system  of  the  Vertical  Motion  Simulator  at  Ames  Research  Center  has  been  upgraded,  and 
several  research  investigations  specifically  addressing  simulator  fidelity  have  been  undertaken. 

The  objective  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  an  overview  of  the  results  of  specific  investigations  into  the  factors 
influencing  the  validity  of  simulated  NOE  flight  Although  a  comprehensive  program  to  quantify  an  understanding 
of  simulator  fidelity  does  not  exist,  the  results  of  several  individual  studies  conducted  at  Ames  do  provide  some 
valuable  insights.  First,  the  Ames  simulation  capabilities  are  described,  followed  by  a  discussion  of  three  investiga¬ 
tions  specifically  concerned  with  simulation  validity:  (1)  the  influence  of  simulator  motion  and  visual  cue  variations 
on  helicopter  autorotative  landing;  (2)  a  comparison  of  simulator  and  flight  results  for  a  UH-60  performing  selected 
NOE  maneuvers;  and  (3)  the  influence  of  simulator  motion  and  maneuvering  intensity  in  NOE  flight  on  symptoms 
of  simulator  sickness.  The  paper  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  approaches  to  mitigate  the  effects  of  poor  simulator 
fidelity  on  NOE  simulation  results. 

AMES  SIMULATION  FACILITY 

The  primary  simulation  facility  used  for  rotorcraft  piloted  simulation  studies  at  Ames  Research  Center  is  the 
Vertical  Motion  Simulator  (VMS)  complex.  The  VMS,  shown  in  Fig.  2  ,  is  a  six-degree-of-freedom,  large-motion 
simulator  with  the  motion  capabilities  listed  in  Table  1.  As  shown  in  Fig.  3,  the  cab  is  mounted  on  a  gimbal  system 
that  provides  independent  pitch  and  roll  rotation.  This  gimbal  system  is  mounted  on  an  independent  cone  that  pro¬ 
vides  yaw  rotation.  The  cone-with-gimb?l-assembly  then  moves  horizontally,  perpendicular  to  the  main  beam,  for 
translation  in  one  axis;  the  complete  carriage  with  cone  and  gimbal  moves  horizontally  along  the  main  beam  for 
translation  in  the  second  axis.  The  entire  beam/carriage/cone/gimbal  moves  vertically  to  generate  the  third  degree  of 
linear  motion.  The  cab  can  be  oriented  with  the  x-axis  either  along  the  beam,  for  greater  x  than  y  motion,  or  trans¬ 
verse  to  the  beam,  for  greater  y  than  x  motion.  The  gimbal,  cone,  and  carriage  assembly  is  a  recent  upgrade  to  the 
VMS,  made  in  order  to  add  the  third  linear  degree  of  freedom  and  to  substantially  increase  the  rotational  motion  per¬ 
formance,  particularly  simultaneous  rotational  motion.  A  previous  five-degree-of-freedom  configuration  (three 
rotational  and  two  linear)  is  described  in  Ref.  1;  the  motion  system  performance  is  described  in  Table  1.  The  VMS, 
particularly  with  its  recent  upgrade,  provides  unparalleled  six-degree-of-freedom  motion  capability. 

The  VMS  system  (Fig.  4)  consists  of  the  VMS  motion  simulator,  two  fixed-base  simulator  stations,  and  five 
interchangeable  cabs.  This  system  allows  the  development  and  checkout  of  cabs  when  not  installed  on  the  motion 
base,  the  changing  of  cabs  quickly  (in  less  than  1  day),  and  the  conduct  of  concurrent  fixed-base  and  motion-base 
simulations,  either  independently  or  linked  together.  Four  of  the  cabs  use  various  arrangements  of  collimated  video 
monitors  for  presentation  of  simulated  visual  scenes  generated  either  by  Singer-Link  DIG  I  or  Evans  and  Sutherland 
CT-5A  computer  graphics  systems.  The  insides  of  the  four  cabs  are  shown  in  Fig,  5,  with  example  cockpit  furnish¬ 
ings  and  Singer  DIG  simulated  scenes.  The  fifth  cab  uses  light  valves  with  combining  and  projection  optics  to  pro¬ 
ject  an  E&S  CT-5A  computer  graphics  scene  on  the  inside  of  a  20-fl-diam  dome,  as  shown  in  the  artist’s  rendering 
in  Fig.  6.  This  dome  cab  has  been  operated  in  fixed-base  simulation  and  is  currently  undergoing  rework  operation  in 
motion. 

Each  of  the  three  investigations  reported  herein  utilized  one  or  more  of  the  collimated-CRT  cabs  driven  by  the 
Singer  DIG  I  computer-graphics  system.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Singer  DIG  I  system  uses  10-ycar-old  technol¬ 
ogy  and  is  not  representative  of  state-of-the-art  capability.  The  specifications  for  the  system  are  as  follows:  (1)  full 
daylight  scene  capability;  (2)  four  channels  (windows);  (3)  1024-line  raster  format;  (4)  30-Hz  update  (non¬ 
interlaced);  (5)  8,000  polygons;  and  (6)  256  edge  crossings  per  scan  line.  The  artificial,  visual-enhancing  scenes 
were  so  constructed  as  to  provide  the  pilot  with  the  needed  range  and  range-rate  motion  cues  in  a  quantifiable  and 
controlled  manner. 

HELICOPTER  AUTOROTATIVE  LANDING 

A  joint  NAS  A/FA  A  simulation  program  was  conducted  to  provide  background  data  to  assist  the  FA  A  in  devel¬ 
oping  certification  criteria  for  helicopter  training  simulators.  The  program  was  specifically  focused  on  pilot  control 
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in  the  autorotaUve  landing  task  (Refs.  3,4).  The  autorotativc  landing  task  imposes  a  great  challenge  on  simulator 
fidelity,  since  landing  requires  that  the  pilot’s  attention  be  directed  outside  the  cockpit  at  a  time  when  he  must  rely 
almost  solely  on  visual,  motion,  and  sound  cues.  The  results  of  a  VMS  experiment  undertaken  to  enhance  the  under¬ 
standing  of  landing  performance  and  pilot  control  strategy  under  conditions  of  varying  simulator  motion-system 
performance  and  varying  visual  scene  content  and  detail  are  reported  in  detail  in  Ref.  4.  The  general  findings 
regarding  motion  and  visual  fidelity  are  synopsized  below. 


Visual  Scene  Content 


The  visual  display  was  provided  by  a  four-window  computer-generated  image.  Three  visual  scenes  were  used 
during  the  autorotation  landing  task  evaluations.  Figures  7  through  9  depict  each  of  these  scenes  just  prior  to 
touchdown. 


A  major  objective  of  the  experiment  was  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  visual  scene  elements  on  landing  perfor¬ 
mance  and  pilot  workload.  Individual  scene  elements  were  tailored  to  maximize  the  important  cues  of  aircraft  atti¬ 
tude  and  of  range  and  range  rate  from  the  terrain.  The  evaluation  was  based  mainly  on  pilot  commentary. 

Figure  7  shows  an  airfield  scene  with  a  black-and-white  checkerboard  landing  zone.  Pylons  along  the  right  side 
and  pylons  beyond  the  landing  zone  provided  cues  in  addition  to  those  contained  in  the  basic  airfield  scene.  The 
pylons  along  the  right  side  provided  height  and  velocity  cues,  whereas  the  tall  pylons  in  the  distance  provided  pitch- 
attitude  cues  during  the  landing  flare.  This  scene  provided  adequate  cues  for  most  pilots. 

Figure  8  illustrates  further  modificadons  to  the  airfield  scene.  Prominent  are  the  shift  U.  a  gray-shaded  checker¬ 
board,  smaller  squares  in  the  final  portion  of  the  checkerboard,  and  the  addition  of  a  person  and  vehicles  surrounding 
the  landing  zone.  This  modified  checkerboard  landing  scene  provided  a  disdnet  improvement  over  the  Fig.  7  scene. 
The  lower-contrast  gray  shading  of  the  cross-hatching  appeared  more  natural  and  brighter  to  the  pilots.  The  half-size 
squares  of  the  final  quarter  of  the  landing  zone  provided  a  useful  cue  forjudging  the  final  touchdown  rate.  The 
smaller  cross-hatched  area  of  the  final  quarter  of  the  landing  zone,  which  was  in  full  view  during  the  final  seconds 
before  touchdown,  provided  the  pilots  a  finer  gradation  for  height  control.  The  addition  of  the  man  and  trucks 
around  the  landing  zone  provided  easily  recognized  scene  scaling.  Compared  with  the  rather  abstract  appearance  of 
the  original  black  and  white  checkerboard  scene  of  Fig.  7,  the  human-scaled  additions  of  the  modified  scene 
provided  a  much  more  usable  scene.  The  lack  of  recognizable  texture  in  the  computer-generated  image  was 
compensated  for  by  artificial  scene  elements  such  as  the  checkerboard,  pylons,  man,  and  truck,  and  provided  the 
necessary  cues. 

The  canyon  scene  of  Fig.  9  provided  a  contrast  to  the  abstraction  of  the  checkerboard  airfield  scenes.  Pilots 
commented  favorably  on  the  strong  attitude  cues  provided  by  the  trees,  canyon  wall,  and  floor  junction.  The  double 
row  of  trees  provided  better  velocity  cues  than  those  available  on  the  airfield  scenes.  Pilots  commented  that  no  scene 
provided  good  height  cues  in  the  critical  period  just  before  touchdown.  Height  judgment  just  before  touchdown 
contributed  to  the  large  dispersions  in  touchdown  sink  rate  and  rotor  speed. 

Motion  System  Performance 

To  identify  the  effects  of  motion-system  performance  on  pilot  task  performance,  four  levels  of  motion  cueing 
were  investigated.  These  ranged  from  full  VMS  capability,  values  typical  of  a  large-travel  hexapod  and  a  small 
motion  “nudge”  base,  to  fixed  base.  The  measures  used  to  evaluate  the  influences  of  motion-system  performance  on 
landing  task  performance  were  (1)  changes  in  pilot  control  strategy,  and  (2)  aircraft  ground  velocity  at  touchdown 
(within  safe  rotor  rpm  constraints). 


The  piloting  technique  that  is  taught  for  autorotativc  landing  flare  is  a  steady  increase  in  collective  stick  to  full 


throw  just  as  the  helicopter  touches  down.  Figure  10  illustrates  collective  stick  time-?! 'Story  traces  for  different 


motion  levels  by  pilot  B.  In  general,  this  pilot  exercised  the  proper  control  technique  with  the  full  VMS  motion.  As 
the  motion  performance  degraded,  his  use  of  collective  control  changed.  Many  landing  flares  with  degraded  motion 
performance  showed  signs  of  ballooning,  stair-stepping,  and  overcontrol  in  die  collective  time-histories.  Note  that 
the  maximum  collective  control  was  not  used  at  touchdown  when  motion  cues  wen  not  available.  Pilots  differed  in 


their  behavior,  some  showing  poor  control  techniques  even  with  full  VMS  motion.  However,  the  trend  shown  did 


occur  for  several  pilots. 


The  landing  performance  statistics  for  pilot  B  are  plotted  in  Fig.  1 1  for  an  8,000-lb  baseline  configuration. 
Although  the  touchdown  sink  rate  degrades  with  reduced  motion  cueing,  the  fixed-base  result  is  very  similar  to  that 
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of  tiie  full  motion.  Note,  however,  that  the  fixed-base  sink-rate  result  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of  a  large  variation 
in  forward  velocity.  Pilot  B  reported  that  degraded  motion  cues  could  distract  him  more  than  fixed  base.  The  low 
forward  speed  at  touchdown  for  the  nudge-base  was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  low  rotor  speed.  Both  the  hexapod 
and  nudge-base  motion  levels  tended  to  distract  this  pilot. 

For  pilot  A,  the  touchdown  sink  rate  improved  with  increased  motion  performance  (Fig.  12).  However,  the 
touchdown  forward  velocity  tended  to  be  higher  with  greater  deviation  for  increased  motion  cueing.  Using  the  full 
VMS  motion  result  as  the  standard,  reduced  motion  cueing  for  pilot  A  resulted  in  a  shift  of  landing  strategy  to 
deemphasize  touchdown  sink  rate. 

Higher  vehicle  gross  weight  had  a  dramatic  effect  on  landing  performance  trends  for  pilot  F  (Fig.  13).  In  spite  of 
the  higher  landing  speed  technique  used  by  pilot  F,  the  landing  performance  (particularly  the  touchdown  sink  rate 
and  forward  velocity)  shows  distinct  degradation  with  degraded  motion  cues.  Pilot  F  was  less  affected  by  motion- 
system  variations  at  the  lower  gross  weight.  The  higher  gross-weight  configuration  forced  a  more  critical  flight  task 
requiring  use  of  all  available  simulator  cues. 

The  landing  performance  results  for  variations  in  motion-cue  levels  for  all  pilots  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
(1)  degraded  motion  cueing  generally  degraded  landing  performance,  thus  causing  some  shifts  in  landing  strategy 
and  control  technique;  (2)  motion-level  variations  affected  pilots  who  sought  to  obtain  the  best  performance  from  the 
helicopter  (lowest  forward  speed  and  low  sink  rate)  more  than  it  did  those  pilots  who  used  a  run-on  landing  techni¬ 
que;  and  (3)  reducing  the  helicopter  performance  margin  by  increasing  the  aircraft  gross  weight  created  a  more 
critical  flight  task,  which  caused  some  pilots  to  become  more  sensitive  to  motion -cue  variations. 

UH-60  SIMULATION  VALIDATION 

In  the  early  1980’s,  NASA  and  the  U.S.  Army  conducted  a  systematic  evaluation  and  validation  of  a  U.S.  Army 
UH-60  helicopter  simulation  on  die  Ames  VMS  for  nap-of-the-Earth  flight  tasks.  The  results  of  the  initial  experi¬ 
ments  in  1982  are  reported  in  Refs.  5  and  6.  Because  of  deficiencies  discovered  during  these  experiments  and  the 
keen  interest  of  both  agencies  in  continuing  improvement  of  the  fidelity  of  helicopter  simulation  for  this  flight 
regime  (and  for  the  UH-60  in  particular),  efforts  have  continued  to  address  these  shortcomings.  The  improvements 
that  have  been  made  will  be  briefly  described  and  several  overall  findings  of  a  recent  simulation/flight  evaluation  of 
these  improvements  will  be  discussed.  A  detailed  report  is  being  prepared  for  publication  elsewhere. 

Early  Experiments 

The  experiments  in  the  early  1980s  used  the  Ames  VMS  with  a  four-window  CGI  scene  provided  by  the  Singer 
DIG  I  image-generation  system.  The  details  of  the  experimental  setup  are  described  in  Refs.  5  and  6. 

Figure  14  shows  a  comparison  of  the  meat!  and  extreme  Cooper-Harper  handling-qualities  ratings  (HQR) 

(Ref.  7)  between  the  VMS  simulation  and  flight  tests  for  three  of  the  NOE  maneuvers:  bob-up  (BU),  sidestep  (SS), 
and  dash/quick-stop  (D/QS).  The  mean  ratings  for  all  of  the  tasks  in  flight  were  Level  1,  whereas  in  the  simulator 
they  were  Level  2.  In  addition,  there  was  no  overlap  in  any  of  the  ratings  for  any  of  the  tasks.  The  pilot  commentary 
identified  the  following  deficiencies  of  the  simulation:  (1)  inability  to  judge  range  and  height  as  accurately  as  in 
flight;  (2)  larger  thresholds  of  visual  perception  of  motion;  (3)  insufficient  damping  in  all  axes;  (4)  vertical  and  roll 
pilot-induced-oscillations;  (5)  exaggerated  control  inputs;  and  (6)  deceptive  motion  cues. 

Not  surprisingly,  these  problems  were  attributed  to  the  following  characteristics  of  the  visual,  motion,  and 
modeling  systems:  (1)  insufficient  CGI  scene  field-of-view,  content,  and  texture;  (2)  basic  transport  delay  of 
120  msec  as  a  result  of  the  inherent  architecture  of  die  CGI  and  host  computers;  and  (3)  phase  distortion  of  the 
motion  system. 

Simulation  Improvements 

Over  the  past  5  years,  extensive  efforts  have  been  undertaken  to  improve  the  fidelity  of  (lie  VMS  system  and  the 
validity  of  the  UH-60  simulation.  The  improvements  to  the  VMS  included  (1)  doubling  of  the  angular  rate  and  accel¬ 
eration  performance,  (2)  addition  of  motion  in  the  third  translational  axis,  (3)  incorporation  of  compensation  for  the 
CGI  to  reduce  the  overall  transport  delay  to  approximately  20  msec,  and  (4)  incorporation  of  an  Applied  Dynamics 
Inc.  ADJ00  host  computer  to  reduce  the  model  cycle  time  to  6.7  msec  (with  a  20-msec  input/output  cycle).  The 
fields  of  view  of  the  available  cabs  are  unchanged  (Fig.  15).  Although  the  capabilities  of  the  CGI  system  also  remain 


unchanged,  the  scenes  for  the  specific  NOE  tasks  have  been  tailored  to  increase  content  and  detail,  as  will  be 
discussed  below.  There  has  been  a  significant  effort  to  improve  the  modeling  of  the  UH-60  (Ref.  8). 

Recent  Experiments 
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The  two  recent  UH-60  Black  Hawk  simulations  were  the  first  simulation  validation  experiments  on  the  newly 
refurbished  VMS.  The  first  simulation  was  done  concurrently  with  a  flight  test  of  the  UH-60  aircraft  at  the  NASA 
facility  at  Crows  Landing  Naval  Auxiliary  Landing  Field  (Calif.).  This  allowed  a  back-to-back  comparison  of  flight 
and  simulation,  which  is  desirable  when  an  actual  vehicle  is  being  simulated  and  fidelity  assessments  are  being 
made. 

The  recent  simulation  experiments  settled  on  three  primary  tasks  to  be  used  in  assessing  simulation  fidelity:  the 
bob-up  (BU),  the  sidestep  (SS),  and  the  dash/quick-stop  (D/QS).  The  experiments  were  set  up  so  that  the  same  task 
could  be  performed  on  the  simulator  as  in  flight.  The  selection  of  the  bob-up/bob-down  and  the  sidestep  maneuvers 
allowed  the  use  of  a  specially  designed  hover  board  for  the  flight  tasks  (Ref.  9).  These  boards  were  duplicated  on  the 
DIG-1  image  generator  used  on  the  VMS  simulation  to  get  the  one-to-one  task  performance  desired.  The  boards 
were  placed  on  a  facsimile  of  the  Crows  Landing  Airfield  reproduced  on  the  DIG-1.  Figures  16  and  17  show  the 
boards  at  Crows  Landing  and  in  the  simulator,  respectively.  The  dash/quick-stop  maneuver  was  performed  on  the 
simulator  in  a  setting  representative  of  the  task  done  at  Crows  Landing.  Knowing  the  limitations  of  the  simulator 
field  of  view  for  the  dash/quick-stop,  the  task  was  modified  to  constrain  pitch-attitude  excursions  within  those  limi¬ 
tations.  The  HQR  results  of  the  subjective  evaluations  given  by  the  test  pilots  for  the  recent  flight  and  two  simulation 
experiments  are  shown  in  Fig.  18,  along  with  the  corresponding  results  from  the  earlier  experiments  (Fig.  14).  The 
mean  ratings  for  the  recent  experiments  are  denoted  by  the  filled  symbols  and  the  extremes  in  ratings  are  denoted  by 
the  solid  vertical  bars.  The  earlier  results  are  shown  with  open  symbols  and  dashed  vertical  bars. 

There  has  been  a  significant  improvement  in  the  validity  of  the  simulation  of  the  UH-60  for  these  NOE  tasks. 
The  ratings  from  the  current  simulation  are  only  0.5  to  1.5  ratings  worse  than  the  flight  ratings,  whereas  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  experiments  the  spread  was  from  1.5  to  2.5  ratings  worse.  Pilot  commentary  provides  initial  insight  into  the 
characteristics  of  the  simulation  that  still  contribute  to  the  differences. 

Bob-up  and  sidestep  tasks—  Because  of  the  restricted  field  of  view  of  the  CGI  scene,  the  pilots  were  unable  to 
see  the  stop  point  when  they  initiated  the  bob-up  maneuver.  Consequently,  they  could  not  lead  the  task  as  well  as 
they  could  in  flight,  which  resulted  in  higher  workload  required  to  mitigate  overshoot  and  bobble  when  trying  to 
arrest  the  vehicle  at  the  stop  point  In  addition,  some  of  the  pilots  commented  that  they  perceived  lighter  heave 
damping  in  the  simulator  than  in  the  aircraft.  Although  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  improving  the 
mathematical  model  (Ref.  8),  the  loader  system  dynamics,  and  the  visual  delay  (Ref.  10),  other  residual  visual 
scene  problems  may  be  still  contributing  to  this  lack  of  validity. 

Although  the  hover  boards  did  help  in  achieving  closer  agreement  with  flight  by  providing  improved  range  and 
range  rate  cues,  problems  still  exist  with  the  image.  The  pilots  commented  that  the  reduced  resolution  and  lack  of 
depth  perception  (Fig.  19)  in  the  simulator  detracted  from  doing  precision  maneuvering  in  the  simulator.  Overall,  the 
pilots  said  that  they  tended  to  perform  the  task  with  the  same  control  strategy  in  the  simulator  as  they  did  in  flight. 

Dash/quick-stop  task —  The  mean  HQR  ratings  for  the  dash/quick-stop  task  showed  the  best  comparison 
between  simulation  and  flight,  but  the  pilots  noted  a  difference  in  the  piloting  strategy  used  to  accomplish  this 
maneuver.  In  flight,  they  relied  on  the  external  scene  to  judge  the  vehicle’s  altitude  and  ground  speed,  with  a  cockpit 
instrument  check  to  verify  airspeed  and  height  above  the  ground.  In  the  simulation,  they  relied  more  on  aircraft, 
instruments  to  judge  the  vehicles  attitude,  height  above  the  ground,  and  air  speed  with  a  check  of  the  outside  CGI 
scene  to  verify  altitude.  They  gave  two  reasons  for  this  change  in  strategy:  first,  they  could  not  judge  ground  speed 
and  altitude  from  the  CGI  scene  owing  to  the  lack  of  fine  texture;  and  second,  the  restricted  field  of  view  limited 
altitude  information  during  pitch  changes. 

SIMULATOR-INDUCED  SICKNESS 

An  undesirable  by-product  of  ground-based  piloted  simulation  in  which  the  realistic  visual  scenes  available 
today  are  used  is  the  phenomenon  of  simulator-induced  sickness.  This  is  a  growing  international  problem  (Ref.  1 1) 
with  the  incidence  rates  appearing  to  increase  as  more  flight  simulators  and  more  complex  visual  systems  are  put 
into  use  (Ref.  12).  In  general,  increased  incidence  of  simulator  sickness  is  associated  with  more  intensive  maneuver¬ 
ing,  such  as  air-to-air  combat  and  NOE  flight  It  has  been  hypothesized  that  simulator-induced  sickness  is  a  result  of 
a  conflict  between  the  pilots’  visual  and  vestibular  systems,  that  is,  actual  or  cognitively  expected  motion  and  visual 
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cues.  The  consequences  of  this  conflict  or.  the  results  of  simulation,  and  on  the  well-being  of  subject  pilots,  are  key 
issues  that  need  to  be  addressed. 

An  initial  joint  NASA^Army  simulation  experiment  has  been  conducted  to  investigate  the  causes,  symptoms, 
and  measures  of  simulator-induced  sickness  and  to  identify  solutions  to  the  problem  (reported  in  detail  in  Ref.  13.) 
The  large-motion  capabilities  of  the  Ames  Vertical  Motion  Simulator  provided  a  unique  opportunity  to  study  the 
effects  of  visual-motion  dis-synchrony  on  simulator-induced  sickness. 

The  objectives  of  the  experiment  were  to  (1)  assess  the  incidence  of  simulator  sickness  under  four  simulator 
motion  conditions,  (2)  validate  physiological  and  behavioral  measures  of  pilot  performance  and  well-being,  and 

(3)  develop  a  quantitative  measure  of  conflict  between  visual  and  inertial  cues  for  motion  sensing.  Only  the  findings 
regarding  the  influence  of  variations  in  inertial  motion  cueing  on  the  incidence  of  simulator  sickness  are  discussed  in 
this  paper  (refer  to  Ref.  13  for  other  details.) 

Four  simulator  motion  conditions  were  tested:  (l)  fixed-base,  (2)  VMS  nominal,  (3)  increased  lead,  and 

(4)  reduced  motion  bandwidth.  The  conditions  were  selected  to  represent  the  full  range  of  motion-visual  synchro¬ 
nization  from  the  least,  in  the  fixed-base  condition,  to  the  highest  fidelity  that  VMS  can  provide.  The  specific 
characteristics  of  the  visual  and  motion  systems  are  defined  in  detail  in  Ref.  13.  The  intermediate  conditions  were 
selected  to  be  representative  of  motion  systems  found  in  current  and  proposed  military  flight  trainers.  The  increased- 
lcad  condition  produced,  relative  to  VMS  nominal,  exaggerated  initial  motion  inputs  in  the  rotational  axes  (roll, 
pitch,  and  yaw)  followed  by  a  more  rapid  motion  washout.  The  reduced-motion-bandwidth  condition  was  charac¬ 
terized  by  a  decreased  motion  bandwidth  which  produced  an  increased  temporal  lag  in  the  rotational  axes. 

Forty-eight  Army  helicopter  pilots  participated  in  the  study,  each  randomly  assigned  to  only  one  of  the  four 
simulator  motion  conditions.  The  flight  task  required  each  pilot  to  fly  a  simplified  model  of  a  single-seat  UH-60 
Blackhawk  helicopter  while  pursuing  a  target  aircraft  at  a  specified  interval.  The  motion  of  the  target  aircraft  was 
recorded  from  prior  flights  in  the  VMS.  Each  pilot  flew  four  10-min  segments  distinguished  by  successively  increas¬ 
ing  demands  on  the  amount  of  flight  maneuvering  required.  The  first  segment  involved  very  gentle  maneuvering;  the 
fourth  segment  was  quite  aggressive  with  bank  angles  frequently  exceeding  90°.  All  four  segments  were  flown  at 
altitudes  from  20  to  100  ft  above  the  terrain.  Pilots  were  provided  with  visual  status  information  which  informed 
them  when  they  were  either  too  close  or  too  far  from  the  target  aircraft. 

Every  5  min  during  the  simulated  flight,  pilots  were  asked  by  the  experimenter  to  provide  a  numerical  rating,  on 
a  scale  from  1  to  7,  of  their  level  of  well  being.  A  rating  of  1  signified  “I  feel  fine  and  symptom-free”  and  a  rating  of 
7  signified  “I  am  unable  to  continue  and  wish  to  terminate  my  flight.”  Pilots  were  encouraged  to  terminate  'neir 
flight  at  any  time  if  they  began  to  feel  uncomfortable  or  nauseated. 

Pilot  Discomfort  Ratings 

Figure  20  presents  mean  discomfort  ratings  for  pilots  grouped  by  motion  condition.  The  data  are  presented  for 
all  four  10-min  sessions,  each  of  which  required  progressively  more  maneuvering  by  the  pilot.  Because  of  excessive 
discomfort,  23.0%  of  the  pilots  were  unable  to  complete  all  four  sessions  in  the  increased-lead  condition,  18.1%  in 
the  fixed-base  condition,  and  8.3%  in  both  the  VMS  nominal  and  reduced-motion-bandwidth  conditions. 

As  indicated  in  Fig.  20,  pilots  reported  higher  levels  of  discomfort  in  those  conditions  that  required  greater 
maneuvering.  This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  increased-lead  condition,  in  which  pilot  mean  ratings  of  discomfort 
increased  from  1 .5  in  low  maneuvering  to  3.4  in  high  maneuvering.  A  less  rapid  increase  in  reported  discomfort  was 
observed  for  the  other  three  motion  conditions. 

'f'he  results  also  suggest  an  interaction  between  motion  condition  and  maneuvering  intensity.  The  reduced- 
motion-bandwidth  condition  produced  greater  mean  discomfort  in  the  two  lowest  maneuvering  conditions,  whereas 
the  increased-lead  condition  produced  more  discomfort  in  the  two  highest  maneuvering  conditions.  Overall,  the 
VMS  nominal  condition  appeared  to  be  ihc  most  benign. 

Simulator  Side  Effects 

In  general,  the  measures  of  simulator  side  effects  corroborate  the  measures  of  pilot  discomfort  discussed  above, 
in  that  large  increases  in  reported  symptoms  were  observed. 
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Immediate  postflight  data  revealed  increases  of  20%  or  more  (over  preflight  data)  in  reports  of  general 
discomfort,  eye  strain,  salivation  increase,  sweating,  nausea,  difficulty  concentrating,  dizziness,  and  stomach 
awareness.  One  pilot  who  participated  in  the  fixed-base  condition  vomited  before  exiting  the  simulator. 

Data  taken  30  min  after  flight  revealed  increases  of  10%  or  more  (over  pretest  reports)  for  general  discomfort, 
eye  strain,  difficulty  focusing,  nausea,  dizziness,  and  increased  appetite.  Across  ail  motion  condiuons,  there  were 
substantial  reports  of  symptoms  up  to  30  min  after  exiting  the  simulator.  Prolonged  symptoms  of  general  discomfort 
and  nausea  appeared  with  greater  frequency  in  the  more  attenuated  motion  conditions  (fixed  base,  increased  lead, 
and  reduced  motion  bandwidth)  than  in  the  VMS  nominal  condition.  This  appears  to  follow  the  prediction  of  the 
sensory  conflict  theory,  in  that  greater  discrepancies  between  visual  and  inertial  cues  for  motion  exist  in  those  three 
conditions.  Long-term  aftereffects,  from  3  to  48  hr  after  completion  of  the  simulation  session,  were  found  to  be 
negligible. 

The  results  presented  above  are  from  the  first  experiment  on  the  VMS,  which  was  undertaken  to  gain  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  factors  involved  and  their  influence  on  simulator-induced  sickness.  The  results  indicate  (1)  that  phase 
distortion  of  modon  cues,  pardcularly  at  high  acceieradon  levels,  leads  to  increased  occurrence  of  symptoms  of 
simulator-induced  sickness,  and  (2)  that  long-term  aftereffects  were  negligible.  Nonetheless,  further  investigation  is 
required  to  quandfy  the  degree  to  which  the  differences  are  stadsdcally  meaningful  and  the  measures  are  stadsucally 
valid. 

CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Based  on  these  experiences  at  Ames  in  examining  the  influences  of  motion  and  visual  fidelity  of  ground-based 
piloted  simulation,  and  on  the  efforts  undertaken  to  properly  control  these  influences,  the  following  concluding 
comments  are  offered: 

1.  It  is  crucial  to  sausfactory  simulation  validity  that  the  piloting  tasks  oe  taiiored  to  fit  within  the  modon  and 
visual  scene  capabilities  of  the  simulator.  Conversely,  the  simuladon  must  designed  to  provide  the  cues  necessary  if 
the  pilot  is  to  perform  the  task  as  one  would  expect  him  to  perform  it  in  flight. 

2.  High-fidelity  motion  cues  are  required  to  improve  task  performance  for  near  Earth  or  nap-of-the-Earth 
flight  tasks.  As  the  difficulty  of  the  task  increases,  the  effects  of  motion  cueing  become  more  pronounced.  Small 
motion  cues,  poorly  tailored  to  the  task,  may  degrade  performance  more  than  no  motion  cues  (fixed-base). 

3.  When  using  a  four-window  CGI  system,  phase  distortion  in  modon  cueing,  particularly  at  high  acceleration 
levels,  leads  to  increases  in  simulator-induced  sickness.  An  increase  in  maneuver  level  leads  to  increases  in 
simulation-induced  sickness.  Long-term  aftereffects  were  found  to  be  negligible. 

4.  Although  the  use  of  carefully  controlled  tasks  can  mitigate  the  effects  of  limited  scene  field-of-view,  the 
current  fields  of  view  available  on  the  Ames  VMS  need  to  be  increased  further  to  enable  broader  nap-of-dte-Earth 
tasks  to  be  flown  with  acceptable  validity. 

5.  The  addition  of  easily  recognizable  scaling  objects  contributes  greatly  to  the  pilot’s  ability  to  estimate  range 
and  range  rate. 

6.  Accurate  ground-speed  and  height  sensing,  which  are  crucial  to  nap-of-the-Earth  flight,  require  fine  scene 
texture. 

7.  The  overall  response  lags  in  the  simulator  visual  scene  and  modon  system,  and  the  poor  synchrony  between 
these  lags,  significantly  affect  pilot  acceptability  and  performance,  and  the  onset  of  symptom"  of  shnulator  sickness. 
The  applicadon  of  high-speed  digital  computers,  CGI  delay  compensator  techniques,  and  modon  washout 
aujusuisc.it  can  mitigate  these  effects. 
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Table  1.-  VMS  Motion  Specification 


Axis 

Nominal  operational  limits 

Displacement  Velocity  Acceleration 

Performance  after  upgrade 

Vertical 

17  m 

5  m/sec 

7  m/sec2 

Lateral 

12  m 

2.5  m/sec 

4.5  m/sec2 

Longitudinal 

2.4  m 

1.2  m/sec 

3  m/sec2 

Roll 

18° 

40°/sec 

115°/sec2 

Pitch 

18° 

407sec 

1157sec2 

Yaw 

24° 

467sec 

115°/sec2 

Performance  before  upgrade 


Vertical 

17  m 

5  m/sec 

7  m/sec2 

Lateral 

12  m 

2.5  m/sec 

4.5  m/sec2 

Longitudinal 

0 

0 

0 

Roll 

20° 

20°/sec 

60°/sec2 

Pitch 

20° 

20°/sec 

60°/sec2 

Yaw 

20° 

20°/scc 

60°/sec2 

Figure  1-  Modes  of  helicopter  flight  near  the  ground. 


•  *  - 
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Figure  7.-  Computer-generated  image  view  of  airfield,  with  black-and-white  checkerboard  landing  zone,  for 

VMS  autorotation  experiments. 


Figure  8  -  Computer-generated  image  view  of  airfield,  with  gray-shaded  checkerboard  landing  zone,  for 

VMS  autorotation  experiments. 


Figure  9  -  Computer-generated  image  view  of  tree-lined  canyon  for  VMS  autorotation  experiments. 


Figure  10.-  Time -histories  of  collective  control  position  during  autorotation  landings  with  variations  of  simulator 

motion  cue  levels. 
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N  =  Nudge  base 
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V  =  Full  VMS 
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Figure  11.-  Autorotation  landing  performance  statistics 
for  VMS  experiment:  pilot  B,  8,000-lb  helicopter. 


Figure  13  -  Autorotation  landing  performance  statis¬ 
tics  for  VMS  experiment:  pilot  F,  10,000-lb 
helicopter. 
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F  =  Fixed  base 
N  =  Nudge  base 
H  =  Hexapod 
V  =  Full  VMS 
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Figure  12.-  Autorotation  landing  perfon.iance  statistics 
for  VMS  experiment:  pilot  A,  8,000-lb  helicopter. 


Figure  14.-  Comparison  of  handling-qualities  ratings 
from  flight  and  simulation  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  in  1982/1983,  for  UH-60  helicopter  in 
three  maneuver  tasks. 
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(b)  N-Cab  (Four  window) 


Figure  15.-  Comparison  of  pilot’s  field  of  view  between  the  UH-60  helicopter  and  two  VMS  cabs  with 

CRT  windows. 


Figure  16.-  UH-60  conducting  sidestep 


maneuver  against  target  at  Crow's  Landing  test  site. 


Figuic  17. 


Pilot  view  Of  VMS  computer-generated  image  of  sidestep  target  at  Crow’s  Landing  test  site. 
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Figure  18  -  Comparison  of  handling-qualities  ratings,  between  flight  and  simulator  experiments  conducted  in  1982 
and  1983,  and  in  1989,  for  UH-60  helicopter  in  three  maneuver  tasks. 


Figure  19.-  Close-up  view  of  computer-generated  image  of  target  for  sidestep  maneuver. 
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Figure  20.  Effects  of  simulator  motion  cltaracleristics  and  aircraft  maneuver  task  on  pilot  mean  discomfort  rating. 
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1  INTRODUCTION 

Short  Range  Air-to-Air  Missiles  (SRAAMS)  are  an  essential  part  of  any  modern  fighter  aircraft's 
weapon  system.  The  high  success  rate  of  Infra-Red  (IR)  SRAAMS  eg  AIM  9L  'Sidewinder'  class  missiles  in 
aerial  conflicts  during  the  1980s  eg  the  Lebanon  air  war  and  the  Falklands,  have  made  a  considerable 
impact  on  modern  aerial  combat  tactics  and  to  some  extent  on  aircraft  and  weapon  system  designs. 

This  unclassified  paper  details  some  of  the  experiences  and  results  gained  from  two  man  in  the 
loop  experimental  trials  using  the  RAE  Air  Combat  Simulator,  various  types  of  air-to-air  missiles  and 
aircraft  weapon  systems  have  been  employed  against  a  variety  of  'threat'  aircraft. 

2  SIMULATOR  DESCRIPTION 

The  RAE  single  dome  Air  Combat  Simulator  (ACS)  was  used  in  all  the  work  discussed  below.  It 
consists  of  a  30  ft  diameter  dome  with  a  fixed  representative  fast  jet  cockpit  situated  near  the  dome 
centre.  A  Sky/Ground  image  together  with  target  and  missile  images  are  projected  onto  the  interior 
surface  to  give  the  pilot  the  illusion  of  participating  in  air  combat. 

3  EXPERIMENTAL  TRIAL  CONDITIONS  AND  SCENARIOS 

The  Simulator  trials  have  employed  a  variety  of  front  line  RAF  fighter  aircraft  and  representative 
weapon  systems  for  in-service  and  possible  future  systems.  The  pilot  fire  control  displays  consisted 
of  an  audio  acquisition/lock-on  tone  for  the  missile  IR  seeker  head  together  with  an  indication  of  the 
missile  kinematic  'in-range'  calculations  for  various  target  manoeuvre  assumptions.  In  the  first  trial, 
which  employed  a  'Hawk'  class  fighter  ie  one  with  no  radar,  the  pilot  had  to  employ  hs  own  'rule-of- 
thumb'  type  kinematic  missile  engagement  criteria  based  on  visual  inspection  of  the  target  aircraft. 

Two  missile  employment  options  were  studied:  (1)  Boresight  only  IR  acquisition,  and  (2)  Helmet  Mounted 
Sight  missile  head  slaving  IR  acquisition.  The  HMS  system  employed  various  hardware  devices  in  the 
simulator  to  determine  where  the  pilot  was  pointing  his  head  ie  the  aiming  reticule  of  the  helmet  sight. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  trial,  a  'Tornado'  class  fighter  equipped  with  an  air  intercept  radar 
and  weapon  system  software  models  was  used  in  the  air  combat  simulator.  The  weapon  system  generated 
missile  'in-range'  fire-control  cueing  data.  This  was  displayed  to  the  pilot  in  his  Head  Up  Display 
(HUD). 

An  alternate  trial  condition  of  the  Tornado  experiment  was  to  employ  a  Helmet  Mounted  Display 
system  integrated  to  the  radar  and  weapon  systems.  By  employing  an  LED  based  array,  fire  control 
information  was  displayed  to  the  pilot  when  he  was  looking  far  outside  the  HUD  Field  of  View.  This 
enabled  the  pilot  to  use  the  HMD  to  both  cue  missile  seeker  heads  to  an  off -boresight  target  and  then 
to  display  radar  derived  fire  control  data  in  the  helmet  display,  when  appropriate. 

4  TRIAL  RESULTS 

The  simple  day  fighter  trial  showed  that  a  helmet  aiming  reticule  system  was  of  some  benefit  in 
employing  IR  type  air-to-air  missiles.  It  did  enable  some  measurable  advantage  to  be  gained  by  using 
the  off-boresight  potential  of  missile  designs.  Not  surprisingly  this  performance  gain  was  linked  to 
the  missile  gimbal/off-boresight  capabilities.  The  lack  of  dynamic  fire  control  data  resulted  in  a 
large  number  of  the  missile  firings  not  succeeding  due  to  non  optimal  firing  geometries. 

In  the  second  trial  the  benefits  of  both  (1)  an  integrated  radar/weapon  system,  and  (2)  an 
integrated  Helmet  Display /radar  and  weapon  system,  were  immediately  apparent.  The  fire  control  data, 
when  disDlayed  only  in  the  HUD  and  tied  to  the  radar  system  gave  a  superior  missile  kill  ratio  ie  number 
of  successful  firings/all  missile  firings  compared  to  a  similar  non  rauar  equipped  fight 

In  the  case  where  both  the  radar,  weapons  system  and  helmet  mounted  display  systems  were  integrated 
the  overall  combat  performance  was  further  improved.  The  off-boresight  target  designation  and  radar/ 
missile  lock-up  capability  together  with  the  dynamic  missile  fire  control  data  available  in  the  helmet 
display  gave  the  most  optimised  air  combat  performance  by  all  objective  criteria. 

5  CONCLUSIONS 

Weapon  system  integration  of  radar,  missile  systems  and  helmet  mounted  display  systems  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  to  improve  the  air  combat  performance  of  single  seat  fighter  aircraft. 

The  man  machine  interface  (MMI)  is  clearly  a  vital  element  of  this  integration  aid  unquestionably 
a  potential  single  point  of  failure  for  the  whole  system.  The  use  of  real-time,  man-in-the-loop  air 
combat  simulators  is  an  effective  approach  to  explore  future  MMI  concepts  and  novel  fire  control 
strategies  integrated  with  sensor  systems  and  missile  concept- 
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Simulation  provides  a  critical  foundation  for  the  design  and  development  of  advanced  aircraft.  Throughout 
tltese  phases,  engineers  and  p!lots  use  various  forms  of  simulation  to  predict  aircraft  performance,  determine 
handling  qualities,  and  evaluate  cockpit  displays  and  control  mechanizations.  Aircrews  can  "practice" 
developmental  test  and  operational  evaluation  missions  long  before  the  first  aircraft  flys,  permitting  every¬ 
thing  from  the  optimization  of  flight  control  laws  to  the  mechanization  of  the  aircrew-avionics  interfaces. 

Present  day  wind  tunnels  and  aerodynamic  computer  models  are  generally  accurate  to  within  a  few  percent¬ 
ages  of  actual  performance.  Much  of  the  time  spent  in  initial  performance  flight  testing  is  now  devoted  to 
confinning  the  aerodynamic  predictions  for  a  new  aircraft.  For  example,  during  initial  testing  of  the  F-15E 
we  have  generally  found  less  than  2  percent  difference  between  predicted  and  actual  performance 
throughout  the  flight  envelope.  Testing  has  been  completed  on  a  number  of  different  configurations,  includ¬ 
ing  combinations  of  external  fuel  tanks,  conformal  fuel  tanks,  LANTIRN  Navigation  and  Targeting  Pods, 
and  various  air-to-ground  and  air-to-air  stores. 

Simulators  appear  to  provide  a  very  accurate  model  of  the  environment  for  large  transport  category  aircraft, 
which  operate  in  comparatively  benign  conditions.  Once  flight  testing  begins,  relatively  few  changes  to 
cockpit  mechanization  rue  required. 

Although  the  past  decade  has  brought  significant  changes  to  the  design  of  commercial  airline  cockpits,  one 
may  recall  that  for  many  years  major  commercial  aircraft  manufacturers  tried  in  vain  to  modernize  ratline 
cockpits  with  significant  improvements  in  instrument  and  display  design.  Older  airline  pilots  fought  against 
llie  improvements  because  tire  new  designs  were  unfamiliar.  They  preferred  the  cockpit  design  to  which 
they  had  grown  accustomed.  Their  philosophy  was  "if  it  works,  don’t  fix  it."  The  number  of  cockpit  tasks 
had  not  increased  significantly  nor  become  more  complicated,  and  there  was  sufficient  space  to  add  new  con¬ 
trol  panels,  switches,  or  displays  if  needed. 

The  use  of  simulation  in  the  design  and  development  of  the  cockpit  man-machine  interface  for  advanced, 
multi-sensor  aircraft  is  not  always  as  successful.  The  traditional  cockpit  design  pliilosophy  of  one  panel  for 
each  subsystem,  and  one  function  per  switch,  is  no  longer  feasible.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  sensors  and  avionics  subsystems  which  must  be  integrated  into  the  cramped  cockpit  of  a  modem  fighter 
make  fundamental  change  in  design  an  absolute  necessity. 

Certainly  simulation  has  been  useful  in  tire  development  of  figbter/attack  aircraft  with  such  highly  in¬ 
tegrated  cockpits.  Cockpit  design  mockups,  procedures  trainers,  part-task  simulations,  and  complete  state- 
of-the-art  flight  simulators  are  employed  to  provide  an  accurate  model  of  the  operational  environment  in 
which  aircraft  will  operate.  Tltis  frequently  includes  night,  low  level,  under  or  in  the  weather,  using  ad¬ 
vanced  sensors  such  as  Synthetic  Aperture  Radar  (SAR),  Forward  Looking  Infra-red  (FLIR),  or  low  light 
level  television,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  laser  designators  and  ranging  devices. 

Despite  a  extensive  investment  of  time  and  money  in  simulation  during  the  development  phase,  it  is  virtually 
certain  that  the  need  for  a  great  number  of  changes  to  the  aircrew-avionics  interface  will  be  identified  once 
flight  testing  begins.  It  is  all  too  common  for  experimental  test  and  operational  evaluation  pilots  and  system 
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operators  to  discover  many  sub-optimum  or  workload-increasing  mechanizations  through  all  j  bases  of  flight 
testing.  They  spend  a  significant  portion  of  their  time  in  debriefings  and  flight  reports  explaining  why  a  par¬ 
ticular  mechanization  is  difficult  or  impossible  for  the  aircrew  to  employ. 

The  test  aircrews  write  hundreds  of  service  reports  recounting  such  problems  and  proposing  changes  to 
designs  which  are  tltemselves  the  result  of  extensive,  and  expensive,  simulation  efforts. 

The  proposed  changes  may  be  minor,  involving  inconvenient  mechanizations  which  slightly  increase 
aircrew  workload.  Gr  significant  changes  may  be  required  to  correct  mechanizations  that  are  so  egregious 
they  totally  inliibit  the  operation  of  a  sensor  or  avionics  subsystem. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  examine  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  simulation  to  highlight  these 
problems  before  a  liiglily-integratcd  fighter  flys  for  the  first  time. 


Two  Examples 


1  -  THE  F-16  MSIP  COCKPIT 

In  1983-1984  tlie  USAF  and  General  Dynamics  began  flight  testing  a  new  cockpit  interface,  part  of  the 
F-16C/D  Multi-Staged  Improvement  Program  (MSIP).  A  major  part  of  the  MSIP  upgrade  is  an  improved 
Communications/  Navigation  interface.  This  consists  of  a  data  entry  keypad,  located  immediately  beneath 
the  head-up  display  (HUD),  and  a  small  data  entry  display  (DED)  to  monitor  communication  and  navigation 
input  and  status.  Thousands  of  man-hours  and  extensive  customer  participation  went  into  die  design  of  the 
interface. 

The  first  developmental  test  and  operational  evaluation  pilots  to  fly  the  new  mechanization  found  it  totally 
unacceptable.  There  were  too  many  layers  of  sub-menus.  Related  functions  were  accessed  through  separate 
sub-menus.  Worse,  diere  was  no  correlation  between  frequency  of  task  performance  and  the  number  of  key¬ 
strokes  or  switch  activations  required. 

For  example,  when  die  pilot  selected  TACAN  from  a  master  menu,  the  system  would  default  to  a  position  on 
die  TACAN  sub-menu  which  would  allow  changing  from  "X"  to  "Y"  channels.  Yet  a  pilot  might  not  per¬ 
form  diis  task  once  in  hundreds  of  flying  hours.  It  look  two  more  switcii  activations  to  get  to  the  section  of 
die  display  where  the  pilot  could  change  the  TACAN  channel  itself,  by  far  the  most  frequent  reason  for  ac¬ 
cessing  the  TACAN  sub-menu.  There  were  numerous  other  examples  of  poor  design. 

The  engineers  that  designed  diese  less-Lhan-optimum  mechanizations  may  have  had  a  poor  understanding  of 
the  husks  most  frequently  performed  by  aircrews,  or  how  tiiey  went  about  performing  them.  Yet  pilots,  both 
contractor  test  pilots  and  Tactical  Air  Command  (TAC)  representatives,  had  seen  and  approved  die 
mechanization. 

They  had  received  briefings  from  contractor  engineers,  reviewed  documents  describing  the  mechanization, 
and  had  flown  the  mechanization  in  a  simulator.  The  mechanization  had  been  tested  and  approved  by  the 
customer.  Once  in  the  air,  however,  it  was  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  mechanization  was  seriously 
flawed. 

Considerable  effort  was  required  to  completely  re-design  the  interface.  The  same  test  pilots  and  operational 
evaluation  pilots  who  first  used  (lie  mechanization  in  an  actual  aircraft,  and  were  so  appalled  by  the  poor 
mechanization,  were  constantly  consulted  during  the  re-design  effort.  They  spent  many  hours  in  contractor 
simulators  evaluating  die  cnanges. 
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The  final  product  took  an  additional  year  to  develop.  It  minimizes  the  number  of  switch  actions  required, 
defaults  to  the  most  frequently  used  selections,  and  groups  related  functions  together  to  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  than  the  previous  design.  The  new  design  is  user-friendly,  quickly  accessible  even  in  high-workload 
situations,  and  results  in  very  few  switch  errors. 


2  -  THE  F-15E  DUAL-ROLE  FIGHTER 

The  development  of  the  cockpit  for  the  F-15E  Dual  Role  Fighter  took  a  similar  path,  although  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  tire  cockpit  was  re-designed.  The  F-15E  was  considered  a  modification  to  the  F-15D, 
Changes  to  the  cockpit  were  extensive,  however,  proceeding  in  one  leap  from  the  "steam  gauges"  of  the 
F-15C/D  to  a  state-of-the-art  "glass  cockpit." 

The  design  and  development  employed  greater  use  of  simulation  titan  for  the  F-16  MSIP  cockpit,  since  the 
F-15F.  prime  contractor,  McDonnell-Douglas,  had  placed  great  emphasis  on  the  development  of  simulation 
hardware  during  the  preceding  decade.  Eveiytliing  from  small  part-task  displays  to  a  complete  two-seat 
cockpit  with  full  visual  simulation  was  used  in  the  development  of  the  F-15E  cockpit. 

However,  in  the  tliree  years  since  flight  testing  began,  hundreds  of  service  reports  have  been  submitted  by 
test  and  operational  aircrews  on  the  subject  of  poor  cockpit  mechanization.  Tnis  is  not  to  say  that  the  overall 
cockpit  is  poorly  mecbanized--lhe  aircraft  can  perform  admirably  the  tasks  for  which  it  was  designed.  But 
aircrews  must  sometimes  work  around  an  awkward  mechanization,  and  cockpit  workload  is  somewhat 
higher  than  desired. 

Developmental  and  operational  flight  testing  have  identified  the  requirement  for  many  changes  to  the  cock¬ 
pit  interface.  As  testing  of  additional  subsystems  and  weapons  continues,  the  need  for  more  changes  is  being 
established.  Unfortunately,  production  of  the  F-15E  was  well  already  under  way  wlien  the  first  aircraft  en¬ 
tered  flight  test.  Thus,  (lie  required  changes  will  have  to  be  made  by  retrofit  over  the  next  several  years. 

Tough  budgetary  constraints  mean  that  only  the  most  significant  changes  can  he  made  in  each  software  revi¬ 
sion.  A  total  re-design,  such  as  die  F-16  MSIP  cockpit,  or  a  one-time  upgrade  addressing  all  problems  dis¬ 
covered  to  date,  is  not  financially  feasible. 

There  was  every  reason  to  expect  diat  the  extensive  use  of  simulation  in  die  development  of  die  F-16  MSIP 
and  F-15E  cockpits  would  result  in  a  nearly  optimum  aircrew-avionics  interface.  Why  was  this  not  the  case? 
Certainly  some  problems  resulted  from  the  limitations  of  the  simulation  employed,  which  I  shall  discuss 
later.  But  I  believe  tile  main  fault  lies  with  die  system  of  evaluation,  and  in  the  incomplete  or  inappropriate 
use  of  die  simulation  available. 


Why  Simulation  Sometimes  Fails  To  Produce 
Optimum  Cockpit  Design 


1  -  THE  "COMMITTEE" 

Air  Force  Systems  Command  requires  that  the  customer,  usually  represented  by  a  panel  of  operational 
aircrews,  have  extensive  input  during  rhe  design  and  development  of  a  new  weapons  system  cockpit.  Ccr 
tainly  no  one  knows  better  lire  requirements  for  and  intended  operational  use  of  a  new  weapons  system  or 
subsystem. 

Tills  input  is  normally  made  by  a  cockpit  review  panel  consisting  of  operationally  qualified  aircrews  who  are 
currently  or  have  recently  been  assigueul  to  operational  units  performing  the  mission  envisioned  for  the  new 
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weapons  system,  Who  better  understands  the  environment  under  which  the  system  will  be  deployed?  Who 
better  can  mentally  put  himself  into  the  cockpit  and  imagine  how  best  to  mechanize  a  particular  interface? 

The  shortcoming  of  this  philosophy  is  that  many  of  the  operational  aircrews  employed  to  evaluate  the  initial 
designs  of  recent  weapons  systems,  or  major  modifications  to  existing  ones,  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
live  sort  of  advanced  cockpit  and  display  technology  being  employed.  They  have  no  training  in  human  fac¬ 
tors,  and  no  knowledge  of  specifications  or  regulations  pertaining  to  cockpit  design. 

Because  their  experience  is  usually  restricted  to  one  or  two  older-generation  weapons  systems,  they  have  no 
working  or  even  peripheral  knowledge  of  iiow  similar  mechanization  problems  are  being  solved  in  oilier, 
newer  aircraft.  The  more  significant  the  advance  in  technology,  the  more  consequential  these  shortcomings 
become.  ■ 

These  panels  review  and  approve,  on  behalf  of  the  customer  headquarters,  proposed  cockpit  mechanizations. 
The  members  of  the  panels  are  chosen  by  those  headquarters.  Criteria  lor  selection  usually  consists  of  opera¬ 
tional  experience  and,  all  too  often,  the  individual’s  availability.  Since  operational  units  don’t  like  to  give 
up  one  of  (heir  limited  number  of  mission-ready  pilots  for  even  a  brief  period  of  time,  many  members  are 
drawn  direedy  from  Ute  requirements  branch  of  headquarters  staff. 

Surprisingly,  many  have  little  or  no  experience  in  the  type  of  mission  for  which  the  aircraft  was  intended. 
For  example,  the  F-15E’s  raison  d&ra  is  air-to-ground,  although  it  retains  an  impressive  air-to-air  capability. 
Yet  during  the  development  of  die  cockpit,  an  overwlieiming  majority  of  voting  members  of  die  F-15E  cock¬ 
pit  review  panel  were  F-15  air-to-air  pilots. 

Typically,  during  the  development  of  a  new  aircraft,  the  cockpit  review  panel  meets  quarterly  at  the  prime 
contractor’s  facility.  Members  travet  from  dteir  staff  or  operational  locations,  and  remain  at  the  contractor 
site  for  only  three  or  four  days  (more  during  tlte  early  stages  of  development).  While  at  the  facility,  the 
panel  is  bombarded  widi  tens  or  hundreds  of  mechanizations  to  evaluate,  most  of  which  they  are  seeing  for 
lire  first  dine. 

Subsystem  engineers  provide  briefings  on  each  mechanization  in  question.  The  panel  discusses  the 
mechanizations  and  asks  questions  of  die  engineers  present.  The  pane)  then  approves  tlte  mechanizadon, 
recommends  changes,  requests  die  contractor  develop  a  different  mechanization,  or  asks  for  infonnadon  that 
is  not  immediately  available.  Unless  die  mechanization  is  approved  or  a  firm  recommendation  for  change 
established,  die  mechanization,  in  a  new  and  improved  form,  will  be  briefed  again  at  the  next  scheduled 
mcetiug. 

After  a  review  of  new  and  previous  business  is  completed,  the  panel  will  usually  adjourn  to  a  simulator  to 
gel  a  hands-on  look  at  some  of  the  mechanizations  in  quesdon.  Often  panel  members  spend  only  15  to  30 
minutes  in  the  simulator,  and  can  examine  each  mechanization  only  once.  Review  team  members  are  sel¬ 
dom  proficient  enough  to  conduct  an  entire  mission  profile,  nor  is  sufficient  time  allotted. 

Once  the  meeting  is  concluded,  panel  members  will  seldom  conduct  further  study  of  the  problem  until  the 
next  meeting.  Simply  put,  they  are  too  involved  perfonning  dieir  regular  jobs. 

Many  major  decisions  on  cockpit  mechanization  are  made  during  these  meetings.  These  decisions  are  made 
by  panel  member  pilots  who,  by  dieir  nature,  have  very  strong  opinions  and  many  good  ideas.  But  they  have 
only  a  limited  amount  of  time  to  study  each  mechanization  and  decide  whether  it  is  appropriate  or  not.  And 
beyond  their  operational  background,  tliey  have  no  training  and  experience  upon  which  to  base  their  deci¬ 
sions. 


2  -  PILOT  ATTENT50N  SPAN 

It  takes  thousands  of  hours  to  develop  the  thousands  of  pilot-avionics  mechanizations  required  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  modem  lighter  cockpit.  Each  mechanization  is  developed,  in  isolation,  by  an  individual  or  small 
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group  who  make  up  the  design  team  for  that  subsystem.  Next,  the  mechanization  is  examined  by  engineers 
responsible  for  integrating  that  subsystem  into  a  larger  subsystem,  or  into  a  coherent  whole. 

Sometimes  a  contractor  or  customer  test  aircrew  may  be  asked  to  review  the  mechanization  of  a  subsystem, 
or  use  it  in  part-task  simulation.  These  aircrews  will  also  assist  in  the  development  of  the  entire  cockpit 
management  philosophy. 

Finally,  the  members  of  cockpit  review  teams  may  consider  a  particular  mechanization  for  only  a  few 
minutes  before  approving  it.  During  that  time,  tltey  must  listen  as  the  mechanization  is  briefed  by  an  en¬ 
gineer,  try  to  imagine  performing  that  particular  task  in  an  aircraft  that  has  nat  even  been  developed  yet,  con¬ 
sider  alternative  mechanizations,  consider  how  that  mechanization  may  interact  with  other  subsystems,  etc. 

An  unfortunate  aspect  of  human  nature  is  that  aircrews  are  generally  unable,  although  not  consciously  unwill¬ 
ing,  to  completely  tliink  through  a  minor  task  or  mechanization  in  advance.  Once  in  flight,  virtually  any 
pilot  can  discover  and  subsequently  describe  in  vivid  detail  the  shortcomings  of  mechanizatioas  which  he 
-pproved  months  or  years  before.  Simulators  have  done  a  lot  to  reduce  this  phenomenon.  But  it  still  seems 
>eic  is  never  enough  time  to  evaluate  completely  a  mechanization  during  development,  and  always  enough 
.une  to  rc-mechanize  a  bad  system  once  it  is  discovered  in  flight  test. 


3  -  EVALUATION  BY  PARTIAL  TASK 

Often  a  simulator  is  used  to  evaluate  a  specific  cockpit  mechanization  by  performing  only  a  very  limited 
task.  A  design  group  wants  an  evaluation  of  a  specific  sub-mechanization.  The  test  aircrew  may  be  a  com¬ 
pany  test  pilot  or  systems  operator,  or  a  visiting  operational  aircrew. 

Simulator  time  is  expensive  and  limited,  and  engineering  groups  from  other  subsystems  are  always  compet¬ 
ing  to  use  the  simulator.  So  to  save  time,  the  simulation  is  accomplislied  only  at  a  specific  point  in  the  sky, 
with  systems  already  up  and  running.  Then  a  short  evaluation  is  performed,  ending  when  the  limited  objec¬ 
tive  has  beeu  achieved. 

The  limited  evaluation  may  be  performed  many  times,  often  to  evaluate  several  mechanization  candidates. 
But  die  start  and  end  points  are  tightly  defined.  And  the  use  of  other  systems,  which  might  have  a  sig¬ 
nificant  negative  impact  on  the  ability  to  operate  die  system  in  question,  is  avoided.  Often,  those  other  sys¬ 
tems  have  not  even  been  developed,  or  are  being  re-mechanized  themselves.  For  these  reasons  it  is  usually 
impossible,  during  die  development  of  a  modem  fighter  aircraft,  to  perform  an  end-to-end  evaluation  of  one 
of  the  aircraft’s  multiple  missions. 

Anyone  can  perform  a  task,  no  matter  how  poorly  mechanized,  if  he  has  nothing  else  to  occupy  bis  lime  or 
attention.  An  engineer  may  design  an  avionics  interface  using  an  organizational  philosophy  of  multiple  sub¬ 
menus.  The  logic  of  the  organization  may  seem  impeccable.  He  is  easily  able  to  accomplish  die  task  in  his 
mind,  or  on  paper,  or  in  a  part-task  simulation.  And  tire  fact  that  it  takes  six  keystrokes  to  get  to  the  proper 
sub-menu  seems  reasonable,  especially  if  there  is  some  logical  progression  involved. 

Tiie  engineer  may  ultimately  review  his  design  with  a  pilot,  either  over  the  phone  or  sitting  in  a  comfortable 
conference  room.  In  this  atmosphere,  the  design  also  seems  reasonable  to  the  pilot.  That  same  pilot  may 
iater  test  (he  mechanization  in  a  part-task  or  full-up  simulator.  It  is  likely  that  he  will  examine  that 
mechanization  in  isoiadon,  or  as  part  of  a  very  limited,  liighiy  structured  task.  And  it  is  possible  that,  if  a 
deficiency  exists,  Ire  may  still  net  notice  it. 

Months  or  years  later,  the  pilot  will  perform  the  same  task  in  a  test  aircraft  in  flight.  To  get  to  the  same  point 
in  the  sky,  he  must  operate  the  aircraft  from  engine  start  to  shutdown.  He  must  activate  and  monitor  all  sys¬ 
tems  necessary  for  normal  flight  operations,  not  just  the  subsystem  of  interest.  Often,  with  the  additional 
stress  and  workload  of  performing  die  entire  mission,  the  pilot  discovers  for  the  first  time  that  the  mechaniza¬ 
tion  is  illogical  or  intensifies  workload. 
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The  shortcomings  of  the  mechanization  might  have  been  obvious  in  tine  simulator,  if  the  time  had  been  al¬ 
lotted,  and  the  aircrew  requited,  to  simulate  the  entire  mission  profile.  Instead  of  modeling  as  closely  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  mission  environment,  the  simulator  was  used  to  evaluate,  in  isolation,  only  a  rigidly-defined 
aircrew  task. 


4  -  THE  LIMITS  OF  EXPERIENCE 

Test  crews  are  often  removed  by  many  years  from  the  operational  world.  Fortunately,  some  contractor  lest 
pilots  and  weapon  systems  operators  are  also  members  of  Air  National  Guard  or  Air  Force  Reserve  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  thus  keep  track  of  the  "real”  world  and  the  capabilities  and  limitations  of  the  average  aircrew. 

Far  too  often,  however,  test  crews  have  so  much  experience,  both  in  total  flying  hours  and  in  dealing  with 
advanced  technology,  that  they  find  it  easy  to  work  around  mechanizations  which  will,  in  operational  applica¬ 
tions,  measurably  increase  workload  for  an  average  operational  crew. 

In  addition,  because  they  tend  to  test  one  subsystem  at  a  time,  test  crews  seldom  encounter  the  degree  of 
fnislration  and  high  workload  which  results  from  operating  all  systems  simultaneously.  -For  tliis  reason, 
many  poor  mechanizations  are  not  identified  until  operational  evaluations  are  performed.  Most  test  aircrews 
are  keenly  aware  of  this  phenomenon.  They  work  diligently  to  maintain  an  operational  perspective  in  their 
evaluations  whenever  possible.  Even  when  not  the  subject  of  a  particular  task  or  evaluation,  they  will  note 
poor  mechanizations  which  may  adversely  impact  die  conduct  of  tactical  operations. 

Operational  aircrews,  on  the  other  hand,  are  often  insensitive  to  poor  mechanization.  They  highly  com¬ 
petitive,  determined  to  accomplish  their  mission  despite  ail  obstacles.  They  work  hard  to  adapt  to  poor 
mechanizations  and  complete  each  task  no  matter  how  awkward  the  interface.  It’„  a  matter  of  personal  pride 
that  Uiey  ciui  make  any  system  work  no  matter  how  poorly  designed. 

The  ultimate  example  of  this  phenomenon  is  the  common  QWERTY  typewriter  keyboard.  Millions  of 
secretaries  type  with  remarkable  speed  and  accuracy.  Few  understand  that  the  keyboard  diey  use  was  pur¬ 
posefully  designed  to  slow  tliem  down  (to  keep  from  jamming  the  fragile  mechanisms  of  early  typewriters). 
Even  if  they  knew  this,  very  few  would  trade  the  keyboard  to  which  they  have  become  accustomed  for  one 
properly  optimized  for  speed.  One  tends  to  prefer  what  one  learned  first,  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the 
design. 


5  -  SIMULATOR  SHORTCOMINGS 

Sometimes,  in  spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  all  individuals  involved,  a  problem  or  poor  mechanization  is  not  dis¬ 
covered  prior  to  flight  test  due  to  some  limitation  of  the  simulation  itself.  Such  was  the  case  when  the 
LANTIRN-equipped  F-16  was  integrated  with  automatic  terrain  following. 

The  F-16  LANTIRN  aircraft  had  been  operating  with  manual  terrain  following  for  over  5  years.  To  use  the 
system,  the  pilot  manually  follows  a  pitch  command  viewed  on  the  HUD.  With  the  addition  of  a  new  quad- 
redundant  digital  flight  control  system,  the  terrain  following  (TF)  commands  can  be  integrated  into  the  flight 
control  system.  Tliis  permits  fully  automatic  terrain  following,  in  wliich  the  aircraft  autopilot  controls  both 
tlte  longitudina'  and  lateral  axes. 

While  the  simulator  was  able  to  model  the  flight  control  system’s  response  to  TF  commands,  it  had  no  mo¬ 
tion  base.  Pilots  and  engineers  were  completely  surprised  by  the  very  aggressive  and  uncomfortably  rough 
ride  produced  hi  the  test  aircraft.  Neither  (tie  sunulation,  nor  the  hundreds  of  hours  of  actual  manual  terrain 
following  experience,  had  indicated  there  might  be  a  problem.  When  manually  following  TF  commands, 
pilots  had  provided  just  enough  lag  Filtering  to  smooth  out  the  ride.  But  when  automatic  terrain  following 
was  engaged,  die  aircraft  flight  control  system  followed  (lie  longitudinal  TF  commands  loo  accurately,  with 
no  lag  to  smooth  out  the  ride. 
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As  a  result  of  (light  testing,  a  new  TF  mode  was  developed  to  provide  a  somewhat  less  aggressive  and  more 
comfortable  ride  for  use  during  Automatic  Terrain  Following. 


6  -  LIMITATIONS  OF  SIMULATOR  COMPUTER  THROUGH-PUT 

In  my  observation,  the  size  and  speed  of  simulator  computers  has  not,  in  general,  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
creased  demands  of  multiple  sensors  and  displays.  This  is  less  a  problem  with  the  developmental  simulators 
used  by  major  airframe  contractors,  where  multiple  computers  may  be  used  for  parallel  processing  when 
necessary.  It  is  far  more  noticeable  in  production  training  simulators,  where  moderate  to  high  gain  tasks 
saturate  the  computational  capabilities  of  the  simulator.  Tlte  resulting  time  delays  can  generate  divergent 
pilot  induced  oscillations  in  the  longitudinal,  lateral,  and  directional  axes  during  high-gain  tasks. 

Even  in  developmental  simulators,  however,  lack  of  fidelity  and  excessive  time  delays  may  result  in  inac¬ 
curate  estimates  of  workload  and  unnecessary  limitations  on  projected  employment  of  a  new  weapons  sys¬ 
tem. 


7  -  THE  LIMITATIONS  OF  VISUAL  SIMULATION 


There  are  oilier  examples  of  simulator  shortcomings.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  generate  a  realistic  FLIR 
video  simulation.  It  would  take  an  incredibly  powerful  computer  to  realistically  simulate  the  detail  and 
dynamically  changing  resolution  of  actual  FLIR  video  as  it  is  Mowed  from  a  fast  moving  aircraft  at  low  al¬ 
titude.  Tfiis  difference  is  more  evident  with  newer  generation  digital  scan  converter  FLIR,  which  have 
higher  resolution  than  older  video  multiplexed  FLIR.  Real-world  FLIR  cues,  which  provide  pilots  with  a 
surprisingly  good  sense  of  height  and  speed,  are  absent  in  a  simulator. 

Actual  FLIR  video  gives  the  best  resolution,  end  thus  most  comfortable  picture,  at  relatively  low  altitudes 
(less  than  100  meters).  Simulator  FLIR  video  has  the  same  contrast  and  (low)  resolution  regardless  of  al¬ 
titude.  As  a  result,  some  pessimistic  estimates  were  made  regarding  pilot  comfort  and  workload  prior  to  the 
first  night  low  level  flights  of  die  LANTIKN-cquipped  F-16  aircraft. 

Hie  low  bandwidth  of  simulated  FLIR  video  led  to  the  acceptance  of  inadequate  HUD  video  processors  for 
both  the  F-16/LANT1RN  and  die  F-15E  aircraft.  These  processors  lacked  sufficient  bandwidth  to  display 
die  full  dynamic  range  of  actual  FLIR  video.  Both  looked  acceptable  when  displaying  still  FLIR  video  in  a 
laboratoiy,  and  b  )th  looked  acceptable  in  simulators  widi  dieir  unrealistic  (low  detail)  FLIR  simulations. 

Once  the  aircraft  flew  in  tlte  night  low-level  environment,  the  shortcomings  of  the  HUDs  were  quickly  iden¬ 
tified  and  significant  video  processing  improvements  were  required. 

8  -  SIMULATOR  ENCLOSURE  LIGHTING 


In  odver  instances,  the  lighting  environment  of  the  simulator  and  its  enclosure  can  generate  false  conclusions. 
The  simulator  used  during  the  development  of  die  F-15E  cockpit  is  mounted  in  a  datkened  dome  upon  which 
a  visual  simulation  can  be  projected.  During  eurlv  cockpit  review  team  evaluations  of  die  F-15E  cockpit, 
aircrews  were  alarmed  by  reflections  from  the  displays  as  viewed  on  the  canopy,  especially  from  the  rear 
cockpit.  The  reflections  moved  rapidly  with  the  slightest  head  motion,  and  were  very  disoriendng. 


The  Up-Front  Controllei  (Ut*C)  display  was  thought  to  be  a  major  cause  of  the  lighting  problem.  A 
mechanization  was  designed  witich  allows  either  aircrew  member  to  blank  his  UFC  display  by  pressing  the 
CLEAR  push-button  twice. 


In  practice,  aircrews  are  not  disturbed  by  reflections  on  the  canopy  during  night  operadons,  especially  when 
liiey  are  busy  performing  normal  mission  tasks.  The  mechanization  used  to  blank  the  UFC  display,  v'hich  is 
of  no  practical  use  whatsoever,  frequendy  causes  aircrews  to  unintentionally  blank  die  UFC  display  when 
drey  bump  the  CLEAR  push-button  accidentally,  or  more  dmes  than  intended. 
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Tlie  use  of  liquid  crystal  displays  is  also  difficult  to  evaluate  in  a  simulator.  Displays  which  appear  to  have 
sufficient  contrast  in  a  dimly-lit  simulator  enclosure  may  be  virtually  unreadable  in  the  bright  sunlight. 


Some  Modest  Proposals 


In  most  cases,  the  solution  to  tire  problems  cited  lies  in  an  awareness  of  their  existence.  A  review  of  the  liis- 
tory  of  previous  development  programs  should  broaden  the  perspective  and  increase  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
engineers  and  aircrew  members  to  more  thorouglily  visualize  tire  impact  of  each  subsystem  interface. 

KNOWLEDGE  -  Where  possible,  a  greater  number  of  operational  aircrews  need  to  fly  complete  mission 
protiles  in  simulators  before  cockpit  displays  and  mechanizations  are  finalized.  They  must  be  thoroughly 
knowledgeable  and  proficient  in  the  operation  of  all  systems  to  successfully  evaluate  any  part  of  the  system. 
Tliis  is  expensive  and  time  consuming,  since  an  ad  hoc  "ground  school”  must  be  given,  frequently  by  the 
same  engineers  that  are  busy  developing  the  systems.  Tliis  can  occur  months  or  years  before  training 
courses  for  the  system  are  developed,  but  it  does  have  the  benefit  of  providing  an  early  start  for  contractor 
and  customer  training  personnel. 

TIME  -  Crews  must  be  given  sufficient  time  in  tlie  simulator  to  develop  proficiency  and  become  aware  of 
the  interaction  of  various  subsystem  mechanizations.  A  quick  15-30  minutes  in  the  simulator  per  visit  is  to¬ 
tally  inadequate. 

BREATHING  HARD  -  Just  as  it  is  impossible  to  improve  your  physical  health  without  getting  your  heart 
rate  up  by  exercising,  so  is  it  impossible  to  evaluate  the  mechanization  of  a  cockpit  without  doing  so  under  a 
workload  similar  to  that  of  operational  conditions.  Once  partial  tasks  have  been  evaluated  and  a  mechaniza¬ 
tion  selected,  larger  and  more  realistic  mission  segments  must  be  simulated  by  aircrews  proficient  with  tlie 
new  mechanizations. 

BROADER  MEMBERSHIP  -  It  is  entirely  proper  that  a  cockpit  review  be  conducted  by  the  customer,  as 
represented  by  operationally  qualified  aircrews.  However,  the  program  office  must  be  responsible,  as  well 
as  responsive,  to  the  customer.  On  occasion  a  review  panel  may  make  a  recommendation  that  clearly 
reflects  the  opinion  cf  only  one  or  two  dominant  personalities.  Tlie  program  office  may  adopt  tlie 
mechanization  in  question  despite  tlie  advice  of  higlily  trained  and  experienced  contractor  engineers  and 
flight  test  personnel.  To  reduce  tliis  sort  of  occurrence,  tlie  cockpit  review  team  should  include  members 
from  a  broad  range  of  operational  and  test  backgrounds. 

EDUCATION  -  Additional  steps  should  be  taken  to  ensure  all  members  of  a  cockpit  review  panel  have  the 
education  and  exposure  necessary  to  review  and  approve  tlie  elements  of  a  cockpit  design.  Some  training  in 
human  factors  and  cockpit  design  should  be  provided  to  those  members  with  no  previous  training.  Before 
serving  on  the  panel,  members  should  be  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  a  number  of  other  aircraft  cock¬ 
pits  and  thus  experience  a  variety  of  solutions  to  mechanization  problems.  A  visit  with  current  developmen¬ 
tal  and  operational  test  programs  vvould  provide  an  excellent  review  of  lessons  learned  from  these  projects. 

STABILITY  -  Once  a  cockpit  review  team  is  established,  and  the  members  provided  the  necessary  training 
and  exposure,  the  team  needs  to  be  kept  intact  throughout  tlie  development  effort.  Too  often,  even  though 
the  effort  is  made  to  educate  members  of  a  cockpit  review  panel,  tlie  original  members  go  on  to  other  assign¬ 
ments  witiun  one  to  two  years.  The  newer  members  do  not  have  tlie  benefit  of  tlie  education,  or  the  ex¬ 
perience,  to  intelligently  evaluate  mechanizations  that  have  evolved  during  tlie  life  of  the  review  panel. 
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The  papers  were  presented  covering  the  following  The  papers  were  presented  covering  the  following 

headings:  headings: 

—  Computer  aided  system  design;  —  Computer  aided  system  design; 


